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ITERE came to our ears the rhyth- 
mie r +} S fF of hare treet, as 

ir brown-bodied, white-turbaned 

en passed our earriage, bearing on 
eir shoulders a rope stretcher. So tiny 
the white-swathed body thus swiftly 
e to the burning ghat that there was 


arcely a depression in the loosely woven 


bric. In front of the sad little pro- 
ssion the ineense-bearer swung his 
er. A passing native ran forward, 


{ 


Iped bear the wee body a few paces, 
d then went serenely on his way, hav- 
thus won for himself reprieve for 
some sin that lay heavy on his conscience. 
It was all a_ perfectly commonplace, 
every-day oceurrence in Caleutta; but 
s, as we rattled along in the car- 
riage to the Darjeeling train, it was 
typical of the Plains, where Death is so 
ver present among the natives that it 
eems to walk hand in hand with Life, 
and wher the air is as laden with 
ysticism and fatalism as with the heavy 
neense of the East. 
We were glad to 


leaving the plains 

r the mountains. For months the great 
Himalayas had been drawing us with 
n irresistible power; almost like that 
magnetic foree which they exert upon 
the waters of the Bay of Bengal, where 
geographe rs say one really sails up-hill 
from Ceylon to Caleutta. 

In explanation of whither we were bound 
and with what purpose, I cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton: “You are taking the most won 


Copyr t, ror, by Hary 


expediti 


oT the v 


and tha 
self on 


neyings 


on to monograph the pheasants 
vorld, I now foun 
a small part; but very happy 
nkful to have so conducted my 
previous and less extended jour 
in quest of birds that, in spite 


of being a mere woman, it was now per 
mitted to me to be that small part. 


Tin 
lepartu 
statior 


ck ring 


imp 


lor 


| rm flected whil we awaited the 
re of our train in the dark, clos 


where big punkahs swung fit- 


ack and forth, reflecting the wan 


attention of the inseen hands 


ing the In. 


the benefit of the Oriental tem 


peranic nt the engine whistled and puffed 


ining |y for an hour before a last 


starte d. 


lor 


fo ir ho Irs we flew across the 


flat dusty plains. Even in Ay ril and at 


hive 0 
vas ll 


so. suff 


breathe. 


journey 


like the 


Barr 
Was, V¢é 
wetter, 


W her me 


‘lock in the afternoon the heat 
itense, and the clouds of dust 
focating that we could searcels 
I felt that at the end of the 
we should have to be exeavated, 
» ruins of a buried city. 
en and dusty though the country 
t signs of life—anticipation of a 
cooler season were visible every 
Clods of dust were being turned 


by wooden ploughs dragged by zebus and 


buffalo 
made, 
thing 


water <« 


& Rr A 


es; a tiny patch of desert was 
even at this season, to vield some 


green by uncountable buckets of 


lipped one by one from a des p well. 


ht 
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llen dress half slipping off his shoul 


lers, his queue falling across his face 
as he picked himself up and crammed 
s wee hat down on his head. Could 
this Tandook that we saw staggering 


and stumbling, scolding and whistling, be 
the same as the busy, capable Tandook 
hours ago—packing, apportion- 


his load, and finally 


a Tew 


each coolie 


ne to 


king and serving a delicious break 


' 


ast! Later, on the trail, we passed his 


itary figure, sitting on the ground 
vith his back to the passing world, beat- 
ng the earth 
and remorse. 

W. and I pushed on ahead of all the 
rest to the final steep and difficult ascent 
f Sandukphu. 


Our 


with a stick in misery 


had an uncomfortable 


for walking at the very edge 


horses 
pre fers ne 
of a trail overhanging some apparently 
hottomless precipice. In Tibet they were 


trained in their youth as pack-ponies, 
the them 
to walk on the outer edge of the trails, 


to prevent of the 


loads on their hacks forcing 


a disastrous collision 


mountainside. Horses thus 
broken of this habit, 


pack and the 
trained can never be 
no matter how wide may be their trails. 

At first I felt overpowered by the 
mensity of the 
is. I think it was Herbert Spencer whos 


greatest 


im- 
world spread out before 


horror was of being an. in- 


finitesimal atom floating in inconceivable, 


immeasurable space. I felt something 
like that now—so small a thing on my 
horse, slowly and laboriously climbing 
higher and higher. Wherever the eye 


reste d the rr 


was immensity; in the 
deep, wide valleys, in th rugged 
range of lesser mountains, and _ finally 
in the silent, stupendous, snow - clad 
Himalayan peaks, clear and dazzling 


blue 


a white 


Lx fore 
thread 
up a rough 


against the cloudless skv. 
trail like 


turning and twisting its way 


us our lay 
bold mountain. 

It is not a peaceful picture that nature 
As soon 


as one rises from the valleys the pano- 


has moulded in these Himalayas. 


rama is rugged, stern, sublime. 
As we went on we were reminded that 
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breat 
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as ir 
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put 1 


he tired coolies, 














r 
and a 
r hel 
ist ‘ v 
( d r o7 
’ , 
ha t +} 
( erisp 
hung 
n Tand 


al ypokri, he 


EW FROM SA KPI 
: 
! mntain ot th rettes V1 h i! worat« T 
passed little flocks of coolie. Just inside th teher 
to prevent their eating sweeper, dramatically acting out 


t Tandook intoxicated. 
life along the trail, In the midst of this bedlam th i 


topped to draw big boys came to be paid off It had 
d of some ¢ specially peen Tandook’s proud duty 
looked out over the the men. Now W.. appear 


great imperial eagles Tandook that he was in no cond 
be trusted with any responsibl 
ng off our horses be- and delegating Das to manag 


th bungalow, feeling being thus humiliated before all 





heginning of the day, coolies, Tandook was frantic, bursting 


igh air had made us into the room where we were still h 


gerily waiting for tiffin, exclain 
Darjeeling! I] 


arrived, still the worse “To-morrow I go 
chant- charge myself! Thank you!” 


announced in a 


To-day vou starve! You “ All right,” said W.; “ go now.” 


food!” and threatened to go on to I quailed inwardly at hearing 


“7 ; . 1. . 
r “ grog shop some miles away. majordomo so summarily dismissed. 


lay of giv 


at, he set about pr eould not forget what a treasure he 


impering and giggling, when sober, and drink was the 


ibetan hat, which was so known failing of his country. In 


of him, over one eat Tandook had been “ body-servant ” 


n and no tiffin ap- as the negroes in Virginia say, 


mut to the kitchen to man ”’ to the Tashi Lama, next in 


] 


ing cheap cigarettes to what the Tashi Lama could overloo 


and I now discovered mere scientists, must forgive. How 


landook passing around imaginary ciga- I could not intercede for vice, 


iad been in the habit ness to the Delai Lama himself. Surely 
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arly when my motives were so trans 
selfish. So L heid my peace 

ted developments 
\\ heard exeited talk in Hindustani 
his pantry, the word Mem 
predominating. Finally a ore 
ibdued Tandook came in, throw 


it ba always called the * table 
eet”? on the table. Tle served tiffin 


th lecided|y uncertain movement 
. dly clueking like a hen as he passed 
hes It was a new domestic ex 


perience certainly; although after havi 
VWaes : the cook on board our 
Venezuelan sloop—draw his huge knife 
the captain of our little bark, I was 

te prepared for the unexpected 

Later Das told me that in the wild 
of Hindustani Tandook had been 
ving that he wanted to die, he would 
himself, for “ Memsahib” had seen 
him in this disgraceful condition, and 


But “ Mem 


hat did she think of him! 


would neither look at him nor 


speak To him. The most 


a most Virtuou and paterni 


hameful” to se Memsahib. At last, 
wever, Das—the bearer of the olive 


branch—tapped at 1 door, saying it 


‘Tere is Tandook, Mrs. Beebe I tl 


is really sorry 


njyoyed acting as mediator and d 
the heavy moral. 
Tandook stood in the doorway, onl) 
his eves visible above the ridiculous hat 
th which he was covering the lower 
mart of his face, both hands clasped 
tremblingly in front of the hat a 
vowed, “I catch my ear never again 
be 30 rude and bad” eatehing one’s ear 
evidently being Tibetan for crossing one’ 
heart. In J istice to Tandook IT must add 
that he ke pt his word, although we often 
passed the alluring “ grog shops + 
landook had always been faithful and 
villing, but now in his repentant mood 
he became my devoted slave, flying 


answer every call Kor obvious reasor 





th him what he should 
Vv or «inner. Is 


hk a the sand uit 
ect sary excuses TO come 
nto my room, making 


several attempts outside 
wor before he could 
ficiently serew up his 
courage to enter. Al 
tl oh he had “ dis 
charged himself,” all his 
talk was of futur plans 
should he send to th 


nearest village for fowls 


the ce 


v, didn’t we want 
him to engage horses for 
our return trip, ete. 

‘ In the middle of the 
afternoon we heard him 
in the next room, talking 
in a low tone to Das. 
After a while Das ap- 
peared, to say that he 

had been sent by Tandook 

‘to ask his pardon of 

M r and M rs. Be eb Ns 

W. saw him and said he 


must make his peace 














% vith me; but he said he 


ould not, he was “too 











it} 


as the dinner hour dr 
to tell him what to | 
vantage of his chas 
enough water for a 


achievement on these 
The Dak Bungal 
blessed institution fo 


the natives eall the 


the out-of-the-way pi 
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row near I consented 
lave; and I took ad 
tened mood to get 
hot bath—a difficult 


mountain-tops 


ow of India is a 
r the weary Dak, as 
traveller. Ile finds 


wse little shelters dotted over many of 


irts of the country, 


venerally not more than one long day’s 


mareh apart They 


me has been ehilled t 


winds, or shelter fre 


and hail storms, the 


mean warmth when 
o the bone by biting 
mn the driving rain 


latter so common in 


northern India that planters insure their 


crops against them, 
both men and eatth 
them. The bungalow 


wo bedrooms and 
1 


and so violent that 
are often killed by 


s usually consist of 


a dining-room, with 


rough outside buildings providing a kiteh 


en and sheds for hors 
After our life in 


es and coolies. 


the untrodden for- 


ests of South America, it was camping 


de ture, 


When we woke on the morning after 


our arrival at San 


dukphu we rubbed 


our eyes as wonderingly as Rip Van 


Winkle after his t 
Ilad we slept OurTse 


winter! Five inehe 


wenty years’ sleep. 
lves into the next 
s of snow covered 


the ground. From the snow-capped 
peaks to our own door-step all the world 
was dazzling white. A great pile of 
nondeseript blankets and rags on the 
floor of the enclosed porch told us that 
our coolies were still sleeping. The 
snow had drifted in over them; but when 
the big heap of humanity finally dis 


solved into units, each one shook off 
the snow with the merry good humor 
which we never saw daunted in these 
hill people. 

Wearing all the clothes we possessed, 
we hurried out into the frosty air. As 
we had not brought heavy gloves, we 
lipped our hands into stockings, which 
we found very satisfactory substitutes. 

The beautiful snow-storm seemed t 
go to all our heads. Tandook bustled 
about getting breakfast and perpetrating 
such brilliant jokes as, * Very nice sugar 
on the ground. Put in box; send to 
Caleutta; get much money,” laughing 
heartily at his own wit! The coolies 
full of the jov of the hills, daneed 
around in their thick moceasins and 
threw snowballs, while we photographed 
wildly, and our artist painted as fast as 
cold fingers would permit. Every mo 
ment was precious. At this season of 
the year we had not thought it possible 
that we should experience the wonder 
of a snow-storm in these middle Hima- 
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the serious work of studying the bloo 


vas, with the blossoming rhodode1 
ror only a few feet below us on the 
eltered side otf the mountain. The 
reat Ilimalayas had proved true to 


he translation of their name—an “ abock 


Here at Sandukphu, our many days 
journeying over for the present, we 
packed our outnt and settled down to 


nd the Impeyan pheasants While we 
ere making ourselves at home in our 


we found the Tibetans doing the 


same thing in their own quite differ 


nt fashion. 
Gathered together at the sunny end 


f the bungalow, the women spent the 


entire morning on their toilets. They 


mbed and plaited one another's hair 
nto long, thick black braids, to my sur 


ITIS¢ producing false hair from an old 


tin tobacco-box and judiciously working 


t in where it was needed. 

I longed to tell the woman who wound 
her braid in coronet style about her head 
that her ecoiffure was the most recent 
thing in the great centres of fashion, 
but Paris, New York, or London would 
mean nothing to her. I remembered my 

Vor.CXXII.—No. 730.—62 





] ] ° 
Ceylon servant who asked me if Amer 


ica was in Japan, and contented myself 
with admiring her head dress, at vhich 
she was delighted 

It was a very jolly little feminine 
party, and each unselfishly helped in the 
beautification of the others In lieu of 
any muech- advertised cold-ecream th 
women had rubbed their faces with a 
strange, brown, greasy paste, for even 
the Mongolian skin was not proof against 
the burning, chafing winds of this high 
altitude. They all wore gold, silver, and 
turquoise charm-boxes s IS|x nded from 
necklaces of big coral beads, and huge 
turquoise earrings, so long that they 
touched their shoulders. 

Meanwhile the men played at throw 


] 
mW to " quarter 


ing pice. A pies is equal 
of an anna, or about half a eent in 
American money. Each player, standing 
at a distance of fifteen feet. threw the 
pice at a small hole in the ground; the 
pice landing in the hole belonged to 


1 
ne 


hrower. The game was one of wild 
excitement, every one rushing to the hole 
to see if the pice was fairly in. Day 
after day they played this game, always 


with the same wild shouts and an en- 
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pl lmaye with erests erect, were 


* smart ’ indeed, abou 


hopping 
which 
stunted 


rhodode ndrons, 
than the 
higher up. 


At this 


were 


growth to be 


the summit of 











larger 


ver" 

tthe 
her 

found 


season Sal 
dukphu was a ghost-world: the ferns 
last year lay dri 
but perfect, wh 
the tender your 
fronds were il 
ready beginnin 
to dream of | 
ind spring; st 
brown lily stalks 
still held th 
heads high, as 
they had not for 
gotten their ye 
low and = erimso 
glory of the past 
summer—grim r 


ing days 


those on wh 
and I tor 
hor and 


vorite 








ariet 
ccasl il tor variety they threw dice, 
with an old tin cup for dice-box. Thus 
the wom prinked and the men gam- 
bled, and neither felt the lack of a more 
itelleetual e1 j Viment 
My | ekeeping was a never-ending 
re« " 
! { mi ¢ 
Tand ( \ 
mor ! 
t | rder 
*Verry 
ill m 
oy : rul 
ili | nowels 
togethe1 is 
t} hh the hole 
phir i one 
d rolling kis 1 
norously 
sy] ird Cer 
tain| had on 
idea I he mas 
( l implied 
for | metime 
varied his r 
by Wil 
ae Madan 
) ‘ 1 writ 
1 | t] 
ri ‘ r ‘ t 9 


M NT 


EVEREST FR¢ 


ndook say * sixteen 
meeleck,” which is, bei 
ot milk.” 
We were 
abl to 


inte rpre te d, 


lueky igh to 


sometimes 


buy a 


eno 


chicken fr 


m some 
passil Nepalese hillman. I have an 
aversion to making the personal ac- 


my animal 
the table, 
Tandook 


intanee of 
\ acy for 


CO) ld never make 


food le fore 
but that I 
understand. 


Ile always sought me triumphantly with 
a s ywiing chicken under each arm. 


at them, and even lift them 
to see how heavy they were and how 
od a bargain he had Day 
day W. went tramping in search 
of pheasants, trips often too long 
diffieult fe 


mad ! 


and 
On such days I would 
» a certain sunny patch of rugged 
where | should 
“edstarts, le-tits twit 
defiance of the bleakest weather. 
little cole-tits, 


rr me 


knew I always 


skylarks, and c 


tering in 


The in their dainty 


went 


minders of 


IK 


th 


» most charm 


ich W 


cool 


bae 


R HIGHEST Pont i ¢ the trail fe 
1 day in the va 

levs There 
were again in the zone of sunshine 
flowers, and butterflies Little water 
falls murmured their way down betwee 
mossy rocks and solid banks of prim 
roses, oxalis, and white and blue violets, 


while the wind played 


panime nt g the bamboos. 


amon 


a tinkling accom 


The ecoolies carried cameras, guns, and 
butterflv-nets. They made a gay holi 
day of it, deeply interested in all we 
did, standing very still while W. crept 
up with his camera to some bird or it 
sect, or gathering flowers for me and 


watching as 
of blotting-paper. 


all 


Gavest them 


o1 was 
whom we had early discovered a 
and a kindred spirit. With the 


paper, in which a roll « 
packed, plastered over his front te« 
a huge pink rhododendron blossom 
he woul about 


( ach ear, 


butterflies, 


1 skip 


He was always part 


I placed these between sheets 


*Satan.” ih 


useful 


silver 


f films had been 


‘th and 
behind 
itching 
of our 











re 


h 


om 


an | 
i0li 


we 





i 
expeditions, bursting with pride at his 
acguired knowledge of cameras 
guns. On our travels we have al- 
vs found an embryo naturalist, and 
Satin proved one of the best of them. 
was Satan who invariably took un- 
nsciously picturesque poses that simply 
be photographed, and who was 
avs used in a pict ire to show the 
of tree or rock, usurping my old 
yi nlace as measuring-rod. It was Satan, 
who, after I had bound up his badly 
t finger, described me as “a good doc- 
or, but splendid for baksheesh!” 

We had now obtained photographs and 

é ; 


ntings of the native land of our 
heasants, but W. wanted more “ ecolog- 
| data,” as a scientist would put it, par- 
‘ularly concerning the rare blood-pheas- 
t. In the language of the uninitiated 
be an exclusive 
ature who did not care to have his 


Ss pheasant seemed t 


estie affairs gossipped about in a 
onograph. 

In spite of the long tramps, this bird 
had so far succeeded in evading us. 
‘Closed state or not,” said W. one day, 

ve must try our luck in Nepal.” Ws 
ad frequently made little inroads along 
the border into this forbidden land. 
This time W.’s plan was to go straight 

to Nepal along a trail impassable for 
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he ponies, and, alas! for me also; as 
W. wanted to make a foreed march 
overing as much ground as_ possible. 
There was a wild rumor that pheasant 
had been seen at a certain shed, 
some Nepalese shepherds were pasturing 
their yaks during the snowy months. 
tlere—and as much farther as possibk 
W. proposed to go, “ beating ” the jungle 
all the way. 

Had I been going along all would 
have been serene. As it was, | can 
dangerously near revealing a feminine 
unfitness for membership in this pheas 
ant expedition to the Far East. I pie 
tured to myself W. being marched off 
to Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, wher 


he would probably have to go thr wh 


endless red tape and certainly lose much 
time before he could return to the fre« 
dom of British soil. This sort of thing 
had been known to happen before and 
might very reasonably happen again. 
Being left alone at Sandukphu to wonder 
whether W. had fallen down a precipice, 
or merely been taken off by foree to visit 
Katmandu, would not be cheerful; but 
I held my peace, hastily put a small 
lunch of biseuit and cheese into what 
Tandook ealls a “ whacket,’ and wished 
W. luck as he set forth. 

With a volunteer force of ten Tibetans 
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I then went out to exeavate the laby- 
rintl f vole nnels back of the bunga 
Lov My ecoolies made wild work of it, 


pretending to see vy le S vi ré th re were 

ne, throwing their caps over imag- 
inary creatures with eries of excitement. 
They vere tremendously interested in 
the little grass beds which the thrifty 


voles had mad for themselves in the 
nnels, and in the white grubs on which 
they said the voles feed. 


[Two of the women had come along 


nad atter the ! as ver the occas l 

cam 1 ve! Clal one lo all ippeal 
in : ibsorbed n ri note-book and 
tatistics on the subjeet of vole tunnels, 
I sat in the shelter of a great lichened 


rock and watehed them. One of the 
men was quite graceful and a beauty 


for a Tibetan. I am sure her world con- 


sidered her so | dubbed her the Co- 

ette. Iluman nature is so pathetically 
and amusingly the same, whether in the 
! h Tibetan homespun or in broad- 


h and chiffon. There was not a man 
among all our coolies who would not do 
anvthing to pleas th Coq tte Did 
the lady wish a cigarette, half a dozen 
men offered theirs at once, and on the 
trail her load was always the lightest. 
She was the spirit of every party. Many 
a more civilized hostess might well have 
envied her this genius for amusing 
her world. 

W. returned late, having safely crossed 


the border just in time to escape the 


Ghoorkas, who must have had ’ 
busv day following his trail. He had 
made many interesting observations, 


but ome bird the blood pheasant still 
evaded us 

We therefore held a council of war, 
whose decision was to make a quick trip 
on to Phallut, travelling as light as pos- 
sible. It was to be a last dash for the 
blood-pheasant. Only six luggage coolies 
were to go, and one of them could do 
what eooking was necessary, Tandook to 
his great chagrin being left behind in 
charge of things at Sandukphu. 

The council issued its decree at ten 
o'clock at night, and by seven the next 
morming we were on our way, the wind 
cutting our faces, and the horses slip- 
ping and sliding unwillingly along the 
iey trail. The clouds about us were so 
dense that we could not see the trail 


a foot in front of our horses’ heads. The 
mist and the cold brought with them a 
rire asoning and hopeless depression 
here seemed to be no sunshine left in 
the world—and no blood-pheasants! The 
one consolation was that we were leay 
ing no stone unturned. 

When we had gone about four miles 
the coolies back of us eried, “ Chilly 
milly! echilly-milly!’—the blood-pheas 
ant! Pausing only an instant to liste 
to its peculiar call, W. snatched his g 


and was off down the valley. For mor 
than an hour I waited, scarcely feeling 
the wind, now that there was hope I 


experimented in the power of mind over 
pheasants; but, alas! in this ease a dog 
would have be h supe ri r to mind, hu 
miliating as that confession is, for W 
returned empty handed. In all our at 
tempts to get a dog we were disappointed 
llowever. W. had seen this most elusiv 
among pheasants, and had learned its 
vers characteristie eall. 

We remounted and went on. After a 
while the sun struggled out. We had 
descended to a height of about nine thou 
sand feet. The snow peaks were out 
sight and the face of nature was n 
longer rugged and vast. Our way led 
through fragrant pines, among whos 
branches floated pianissimo wind music 

As we left the pines and came out 
d 
dog ran along the trail ahead of us. <A 
tiny white dot at th top of the moun 


tain showed us the Phallut bungalow, 


again upon the barren mountain, a w 


toward which we urged our horses on 
and up, in a freezing wind, with a storn 
fast approaching. 

We found the bungalow had been shut 
up for six months. We set up a ery for 
the chauhkidair, the bungalow-keeper, who 
finally appeared, wheezing, puffing, and 
groaning, after the manner of chauki 
dirs, who are very like old bellows—use 
ful only for making fires, and very rusty 
and unwilling. 

While the chaukidér made the fires and 
epened the dusty. long-closed windows, 
we unpacked our bags and made all ready 
for the night. Soon there were fresh a 
and crackling fires in the musty littl 
bungalow. A spread table promised food 
for the hungry, while beds drawn close to 
the fireplace and heaped with blankets 
prophesied warmth and rest. 
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\\ reached the bungalow just 
Me the Inst coulie put doen th 
1 rific storm. broke beating sleet 
1 ha i ng lightning, and peal 
ndetr hich seemed to shake tl 
ry foundation of our mountain. Later 


tly and silently 
lies became demoralized vic 


P { t eomplain that if we ere 


ered vitl SHOW the trail ba 


S lukphu ld be impassable We 
. so grateful to have escaped being 
wht te eek & theme thet Go sefeel 
rf morrow’s troubles, al- 
a ta food-capply. was equalh 
| had been pl nned T | st onl 


1 rec | les e had heard of th 
l 0 it hunt in packs d ofter 
e! ! rses nd men ilwavs tak- 
; pie herever they bite 
‘ ! ls oOo! earibe fishe I 


nor spread it befor s tha 
g f this earth. From Ey 
rld’s high mounta 

Kinchinjunga, said to deserve the second 
de honors, the wondert | 
1] ] n range stood t. as lear { 

g =f 1 deep-blu \ | 
er the ell the ne vly risen sun the 
vs were pale pinl lelicate blue, and 

det r pur dead, cold hit 
tops of all the lower mountains wer 
( ned in mist; so that the great 
range seemed to rise straight from 
pearl-gray sea of clouds Like the 
’ esser peaks, all that was petty in life 
s blotted out in this vision of the 
ftiest mountains of our planet. A lit 
e wedge driven through the stupend 1s 
. viesty and silence of the snows marked 


Jelep La Pass, the most important trad 
route through the Himalayas from India 
into Central Asia. Through this gate 
the snows tobaceo, indigo, iron, 
inufactured cotton, silk, and wool ar 
poured into Tibet, which in turn sends 
into India hides, horses, ponies, musk, 


nd the fluffy 1ils used all over the 
' 
Fas r Hy-flapper 


I 5 Tf go int the ite tT SIKKIN 
I then eagerly loaded up my cameras for 
ri bi ful morning th the , s—t 
1 tl in the fe minutes which | 
: 


a . 
pure! linat toast, chees« vl 
et Chat vas t entivenn par 
ilarly is the | rae! vas nea nfullw 
hare It is decided] r to fix one’s 
mind on highe r thing | had only my 
thoughts and my diarv to oceupy me 
the former were a ‘ iwh to send 
me mal times to peer nly out to 
the all-obseuring gray mist 
As he day yore t] l \ n the 
1 melted sufficiently for me to send 
he horses two mil down in the hope 
f ng the tired ( i lift home 
\\ t ld } later hat I t] ild 
leseribe the j f his heart hen he 
thr ! re l o T t r hin ip 
he ast «< liml 


d worn with the terrible hours of toil- 
g knee-deep in sno ip and down 
slipping back 


gained steps. At 


last the coolies with him had lost the 
av: ind they had had to climb over 
veral of the treeless snow mountains 
ext to Phallut, instead f following 


he trail Both the coolies had collapsed, 
nd I had to beeome at once “ Mem- 
sahib the doctor,” doing for them all that 
lav in the power of hot food and my 
medicine-kit. 

But the bird of our quest had at last 
heen found, and W. had made many 
desired observations concerning its man- 


er ot life and the desolate | nt vl ich 








Socrates to 


HER EPISODI N 
BY IRVING 


YEAR after Socrates Potter had 
told how the village of Fairview 
had almost gone into bankruptey 
trying to keep pace with Lizzie and 
that young woman’s happy descent, 
rain at his office. 
‘Tlow is Fairview?” I asked. 
I] leaned back and la ighed. 
The balloons are coming down. all 
it of ballast. Most of ’em touch ground 
n the vicinity of the 
that surrounds Wall Street 
Talk about trying to cross the At 
lantie in an air-ship why, it’s nothing! 
Right here, in the eastern part of Con 
necticut, a man set out for the moon 


great aviation park 


vith a large company—a_ joint - stock 
ecompany—of his friends—his surplus 
friends. They got in on the ground floor 
and got out in the sky. The Wellman 
of this enterprise escaped with his life 
and some wreckage He was Mr. T. 
Robinson Barrow, and he came to consult. 
He consulted me about his affairs. 

“* Sell your big house and your motor- 
ear. I urged 

e* Tne 


swered, ‘ but Lizzie has spoilt the market 


vo ild have been easy,’ he an- 


for luxuries You remember how she 
got high notions up at the Smythe 
school, and began a life of extravagance, 
and how we all tried to keep up with 
he r. and how the rococo architectur 
broke out like pimples on the face 
of Connecticut ? 

*“ T smiled and nodded. 

“*Well, it was you, I hear, that 
helped her back to the earth and started 
her in the simple life. Since then she 
has been going just as fast, but in the 
opposite direction, and we’re still trying 
to keep up with her. Now I found a 
man who was going to buy my property, 
but suddenly his wife decided that they 
would get along with a more modest 

itfit She’s trying to keep up with 


Lizzik Folks are getting wise 





the Rescue 


KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIt 


oe 


SACHELLER 


“<6 Why don’t you? 
‘Can't.’ 
“*Why not? 
“* Because [’m a born fool. We'r 
fettered; we're prisoners of luxury.’ 
“Only a night or two before I had 
seen his wife at a reception wi op 


° 1 1 
lt he r rigging and a seare! 


ot pe arls 


light o’? diamonds on her forward deck 
and a tiara-boom-de-ay at her mas 
head and the flags of opulence flying for 
und aft 

“<Tf IT were you, I said, ‘I'd sell 
everything—even the jewels,’ 

‘My poor wife!’ he exclaimed. ‘1 
haven't the heart to tell her all. Shi 
don’t know how hard up we are!’ 

‘I wouldn’t neglect her education 
‘ There’s a kind 


ness, you know, that’s most unkind 


if I were you,’ I said. 


Some day I shall write an article: on 
the use and abuse of tiaras poor things! 
It isn’t fair to overwork the family tiara. 
I suggest that you get a good-sized trunk 
and lock it up with the other jewels for 
a vacation. If neeessary your’ house 
could be visited by a burglar—that is, 
if you wanted to save the feelings of 
your wife.’ 

‘He turned with a puzzled look 
at me. 

‘Is it possible that you haven't 
heard of that trick, I asked—a man of 


your talents!’ 

“Tle shook his head. 

““Why, these days, if a man wishes 
to divorce the family jewels and is afraid 
of his wife, the house is always entered 
by a burglar. My dear sir, the burglar 
is an ever-present help in time of trouble. 
It’s a pity that we have no Gentleman’s 
Home Journal in which poor but deserv- 
ing husbands could find encouragement 
and inspiration.’ 

* Tle looked at me and laughed. 

‘Suppose vou engage a trusty and 
reliable burglar?’ he proposed. 


ET 








eet ee: 


hes 


aid 
‘lar 
ble. 


ins 


ent 


oor tae. 





per: 


There’s only one in the world” 


‘Who is it?” 


Thomas Robinsen Barrow. Of 


irse I'm not saying that if 7 needed 


irglar he’s just the man I should 
se, but for this job he’s the only 


iable burglar. Try him.’ 

‘He seemed to be highly amused. 

‘* But it might be difficult to fool the 
lice,’ he said, in a minute. 


‘Well, i 


isn’t ahsolutely necessary, 


t 
1 suggested. ‘The Chief of 


ice is a friend of mine.’ 


‘Good! Vm engaged for this job, 
will s 1] the je we Is and turn the 
ey over to you.’ 

‘I do not advise that—not just 


I said ‘We'll retire them from 


ive life A tiara in the safe is worth 


in the bush. We'll use them for 


llateral and go to doing business. When 
‘ve paid the debts in full we'll redeem 


goods and return them to your over 


ed wife. We'll launch our tiara on 


Marcel waves.’ 
Tom was delighted with this plan 





rot the best, |* rhaps but it vould 


ave his wife from reproach, and I don’t 
know what would have happe ned if she 
iad continued to dazzle and enrage his 


creditors with the pearls and the tiara. 


‘It will not be so easy to sell the 
ise,” Tom went on, ‘That’s our 
rst millstone. It was built for large 


hospitality, and we have a good many 


riends, and they come every week and 


jump on to the millstone.’ 


‘If one has to have a millstone he 


iould. choose it with discretion, I said 


‘It doesn’t pav to get one that is too 


viting. You'll have to swim around 


vith yours for a while, and watch vour 
‘hanee to slip it on to some other fel- 


iow’s neck. You don’t want your son 


he a millstonaire. Some da a man 
millions may find it a comfortabl 


and relieve you They're buying 


place s all around here. 


“The burglary achieved a fair amount 
' publicity—not too much, you know, 


it enough. Tom said that his wife had 


ost weight since the sad event. 


“* Of course, I said. ‘ You can’t take 
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ten pounds of jewelry from a woman 
without reducing her weight She had 
1 pint of diamonds.’ 

‘Pictures of the villa, with a ‘for 
ale’ poster showing on the lawn, were 


printed in all the papers, and = soon 


i millionaire wrote that it was just 
the plac he was looking for. | closed 


the deal with him It was Bill War- 
yurton, whe ised to go to school with 
me up there on the hills. He had long 
been dreaming of a home in Fairview. 
Phe ised to say that Bill was a fool, 
but te proved an alibi. Went West 
years ago and made a fortune, and thought 
it would be niee to eome back and finish 
his life where it began, near the greatest 
(American city. I drew the papers, and 
Bill and I got together often and talked 
of the old happy days, now glimmer- 
ing in the far past—some thirty-five 


years AWAY, 
‘Well, the Warburtons enlarged the 
house—that was already big enough for 


a hotel—and built stables and kennels and 
pheasant-yards and houses for ducks and 
eese and peacocks. They stocked up 
ith fourteen horses, twelve hounds, nine 
collies, four setters, nineteen servants, in- 


numerable fowls, and four motor-cars, and 
started in pursuit of happiness 


f 
.’ ml see, they had ho children, and 
| 


all these beasts and birds were intended 
10 pply the deficieney in human lit 
and assist in the capture of the great 
prize Well, somehow, it didn’t work 


out, and one day Bill came into my ofhec 
with a worried look Ile confided to me 
1 well-known fact that his wife was 
nervous and unhappy. 
The doctors don’t do he r any good, 
and I thought I'd try a lawyer,’ said he. 
‘Do you want to sue Fate for dam- 
ages or indict her for malicious persecu- 
tion? IT asked 
“* Neither,” he said; ‘ but you know the 
laws of nature as well as the laws of 
men [I appeal te vou to tell me what 
law my wife has broken, and how she 
ean n al e ain nds.’ 
‘You surprise me,’ I said. ‘You 
he Madame can have everything you 
want, and still you’re unhappy.’ 
‘What can we have that you ean’t? 
Y tu can eat as much, and sleep better, and 
wear as many clothes, and see and hear 


aus Wwe l] as we ean.’ 


“Ah, but in the matter of quality 
I’m ’way behind the flag, Bill. You can 
wear cloth of gold, and Russian sables 
ind have champagne and terrapin ever 
meal, and fiddlers to play while ye eat, 
and a brass band to march around thé 
place with ye, and splendid horses to 
ride, and dogs to roar on ahead and at 
tract the attention of the pop lace. You 
can have a lot of bankrupt noblemen to 
rub and manicure and adulate and chi 
ropodize you, and people who'd hav 
to laugh at your wit or look for anoth 
cr job, and authors to read from their 
own works— 

“Bill interrupted with a gentle pro 
test: ‘Soe, how comforting you are!’ 

“* Well, if that’s losing its charm, 
what’s the matter with travel ?”’ 

“*Ton’t talk to me about travel,’ said 
Bill. ‘ We’ve worn ruts in the earth now 
Our feet have touched every land.’ 

“*TIlow many meals do you eat a day? 

oe Thre e, 

“<¢Try six,’ I suggested. 

‘He laughed, and I thought I was 
making progress; so I kept on. 

“*Tlow many motor-cars have ye?’ 

‘Four,’ 

“*Get eight,’ IT advised, as Bill put 
on the loud pedal. ‘You've got nineteen 
servants, I believe; try thirty-eight. You 
have twenty-one dogs; get forty-two. You 
ean attord it.’ 

** (Come, be serious,’ said Bill. ‘ Don’t 
poke fun at me.’ 

“* Ah, but vour wife must be able to 
prove that she has more dogs and horses 


and servants and motor-ears, and that sh« 


eats more meals in a day, than any other 
womar in Connecticut. Then, maybe, 


she'll be happy. You know it’s a woman’s 
ambition to excel,’ 

“¢We have too many fool things now,’ 
said Bill, mournfully. ‘ She’s had enough 


of them—Ged knows.’ 


“ Something in Bill’s manrer made me 


sit up and stare at him. 

“Of eourse, you don’t mean that she 
wants another hushand!’ I exclaimed. 

“<¢ No,’ said Bil. sadly; ‘ but sometime 
I’m almost inclined to think she does.’ 

“Well, that’s one direction in whici 
I should advise strict economy,’ said | 
‘You can multiply the dogs and the horses 
and the servants and the motor-cars, b 


in the matter of wives and husbands w 
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SOCRATES Tt 
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t's the matter 
I ent o1 She 
had everything that 
r heart could wis! 
PY ie All her friends ar 
t en vith envy 
a indoubted|y 
s a eomfort ft 
‘ ! But, of cours 
. 
has had ( nly OM 
rn band, and most of 
er friends have had 
or three They \ 
' tmarried her. It 
| be that, secret- 
ly she’ st a litth 
annoyed about that. 
Between vou and me, 
we seems t have 
ide up her mind 
t I don’t love her, WE SI 
d I ean’t convinec 
put er that I do. 
een “We Bill. I should guess that you 
ve always been fond of your wife and 
. true her 
‘And you are right. said Bill. ‘ It’s 
on t \ niv pride, for I might have bec 
In socicty I enjoy a_ reputat 
to for firmness I’ve kept myself decent 
rst clean.’ 
SI ‘Well, Bill, vou can’t do anything 
the re for her in the matter of food, ra 
yb ent, beasts, or birds; and as to jewel 
in she earric a pretty heavy stock I ofter 
feel the need of smoked glasses when | 
Ow, leok at her. You'll have to make up your 
ug! nind as to whether she needs more or 
. less. Tl study the situation myself. It 
Tit : mav be that I can suggest something by 
ind by—just as a matter of friendship.’ 
shi ‘Your common sense may discern 
. hat is needed, said Bill. ‘I wish vo d 
ime me at least once a week to dinner. 
. My wife would be delighted to have you, 
hi Soe. You are one of the few men who 
d | nterest her.’ 
rst : “She was a pretty woman, distin 
but cuished for a look of weariness and a 


mort 


al 


fear of Tat. 


She had done noth- 


ing so hard and so long that to her noth- 


Ve 


t CXXIT—No 790 


6% 


IIE RESCUI OS 
‘ E BIG FARM 

Y as all there was in the world 
ive fat. She was so busy about it that 
she ecouldn’t sit still. She wandered from 
e chair to another, and now and then 
lancing at her image in a mirror and 
slvly feeling her ribs to see if she had 
ained flesh that day She, liked me be 
eause L was unlil anv other man she 
had met | poked fun at her folly and 
all the grandeur of the plac I amused 
her as n ich is she amu ed me, px rhaps. 
Anyvh ve got to be good friends, and 
The next Sunday we drove out in a 
tor-car fo set Lizzie. They were 
Iking up and down the lawn, with an 
infant in a perambulator and a two-year 


Bill 
Lizzie and the 
ver the big 
found the 


toddling along behind them. 
left Mrs. Bill with 
, and set out f a tramp o 
When 
adies talking earnestly in the house. 
“<That’s a wonderful 
Mrs. Bill, as we drove 
' rg 


her 


farm. we returned we 


woman,’ said 
away. ‘I envy 
she’s so strong and well and happy 
with the chil 
afternoon, 


She spends every morning 
dren and is in the saddle every 
rk of the 


don" von get into 


farm 4 


the saddle 


helping with the we 


“<< Why 












































































and be well and strong as she is? 
Bill ( 

‘ Beeau I've no object. I ean’t 
help anybody by doing it,’ said Mrs. Bill. 
‘I’m weary of riding for exercise. There 
never was a human being who could keep 
it up long. It’s like you and your dumb- 
bells lo my knowledge you haven't set 

tt in your gymnasium for a month. 
\ i itter of fact, you’re as tired of 


play as I am, every bit.’ 

“< Tired of play!’ Bill exclaimed. 
‘Why, Grace, night before last you 
\ ing bridge until three o’clock 
n the morning.’ 

“* Well, it’s a way of doing nothing 
kilfully and on the competitive plan,’ 


said she. ‘It gives me a chance to 
measure my capacity. When I get 
through I am so weary that often I 
can go to sleep without thinking. It 
eems to me that brains are a great 


anee to some people. Ot course they 
will atrophy and disappear in time like 
the tails of our ancestors, but mine rebels. 
lt houts for relief in the still hours. 
I often wish that I had one of those soft, 
flexible, paralytic, cocker-spaniel brains, 
like that of our friend Mrs. Surie. 
She is so happy with it—so unterrified. 
She is equally at home in bed or on 
horseback, reading the last best sell r or 
pouring tea and compliments. Now just 


is going on 


hear how this brain of mine 


about that poor, inoffensive creature! 
But that’s the way it treats me. It’s a 
perfect heathen of a brain.’ 

‘Bill and I looked at each other and 
langhed. Her talk convinced me of one 
thing—-that her trouble was not the lack 
of a brair 

‘You're always making fun of me,’ 
she said. ‘ Why don’t you give me some- 
thing to do? 

‘Suppose you wash the dishes? said 
Bill 
“¢ Would it pk ase you? 

“* Anything that pleases you pleases 
me.’ 

‘1 saw that she, too, was going to try 
to keep up with Lizzie, an’ I decided that 
I'd he Ip her 

‘By the way,’ I said, when we sat 
down to lunehecon at Bill’s house, ‘I’m 
a candidate for new honors.’ 

Those of a husband? I’ve been hop- 
ing for that—vyou stubborn, old bachelor.’ 
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“* No,’ I said, ‘I’m to be a father.’ 

“ Bill put down his fork and turned 
and stared at me. Mrs. Bill leaned back 
in her chair with a red look of surprise. 

“* The gladdest, happiest papa in Con- 
necticut,’ I added. 

“Mrs. Bill covered her face with her 
napkin and began to shake. 

‘S-Soc, have you fallen? Bill 
stammered. 

“*No, I’ve riz. I said. ‘Don’t blame 
me, ol’ man; I had to do it. Tv adopted 

to 
orphanage on the hill, but it will take a 
year to finish it. Ive found five chil 
dren that please nie al 


some orphans I'm he ing 


strong and Well, 
and from two to five years old. They’ 

beauties, and I know that ['m going to 
love them. Two came from a big asylum 
near Boston, three from a_ children’s 
Hlome in New York. I propose to take 
them out of the atmosphere of indigence 


l 


and wholesale charity. They'll have a 


normal, pl asant home, and a hired mother 


and me to look after them—the personal 
touch, you know. I expect to have a 
lot of fun with them.’ 

‘But what a_ responsibility! 
Mrs. Bill. 

‘T know, but I feel the need of it 
Of course it’s different with you—very 


said 


different; you have all these dogs and 
horses to be re ponsible for and to giv 
you amusement. I couldn’t afford that. 
Then, too, I’m a little odd. I guess. 1 
can get more fun out of one happy hu- 
inan soul than out of all the dogs and 
horses in creation.’ 

“* But children! Why, they’re so sub- 
ject to sickness and accident and death,’ 
said Mrs. Bill. 

““ And they're subject also to health 
and life and safety, I answered. 

“¢ Yes—but you know—they’ll be get- 
ting into all kinds of trouble. They'll 
worry you.’ 

“True; but as for worry, I don’t mind 
that much,’ T said. ‘ My best days were 
those that were full of worry. Now that 
I’ve won a competence and my money 
worries are gone, so is half my happiness. 
You ean’t have sunshine without shadows. 
There was one of my neighbors who was 
troubled with boils. He had to have 
them cured right away, and a doctor gave 
him some medicine that healed them up, 
but he was worse off than ever. The 
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on- 2 > 6 oa I’m soun as ad ar,” “| thanked her and prot sed ft 


he r fe had moved into me.” burt t wet the tarmhouse ready 


mk . ! reliel 

ted : ( ol rf 
i bette! 
a I tin mn the 
| ce tha "wa 
1 7 

‘ I ial 


that ld farm 
aid 4 t bac of 





it i let me put my 

Pry t ly t it 
ind til I 1 ld a 
a a MEE 


nb- tiful than the roses, | irged he three-vear-old b heautiful beyond 
th,’ They're more graceful in form, 1 re | rds got aboard one of the erouch 

ing in color. Then, too, roses ca i ns and began to shout. <A_ litth 
Ith t laugh or weep or play. Roses cannot 211 mad a grab at the morning 
1p at you out of eyes full of the ries on a Dorie column, while her 





et ght of heaven and brighter than ter had mounted a swinging hammock 
vl] * vels Roses may delight but they car nd tumbled to the floor The other t 
love you or know that you love thet ere chattering like parrots. Honestly, I 
nd Dear woman. my roses will wander ove1 vas seared. I was afraid that Mrs. Bill 
er the lawns. Their colors will be flicker vould come down and jump into hys 
lat g about you, and their fragrance and terics I snaked the boy eff the lion’ 
1e% : t music of their voices will surround back and rapped on him for order. The 
SS, trie villa son davs., but, God knows, matron got busy vith the others In a 


ws. they'll look better, far better, than th tty it seemed as if they had all begun 


vas logs or the bronze lions or the roses. [ to wail an’ roar I trembled when a 
ve : shall dress them well.’ maid opened the door and I saw Mrs. Bill 
- ; ‘T think he’s right,’ said Bill coming down the stairway. I wouldn’t 
ip. “<Tle’s most disturbing and persuasive, have been surprised to see the bronze 
"he 4 ay—the revolutionist!’ said Mrs. lion get up and 1 
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the darkmne and stood still and won 
ered what had happened to me Crreat 
Scott! me! Socrates Potter, lawyer 


*Witl that littl captain | could 


rushed myself oll, as it were, and walked 


ound to the front door of the great 





Ise. Therein I was t vitness a 
rn in ( | Ihe tle re re 
t ri s he t n vraps at th 
! Che oud re 1 tly from Ne 
and Greenwich. We had taken our 
\ t the table, whet my surprise 
\Irs Bill, in rand « tume with a 
llar of diamo he a bega 
serve the ¢ i! 

Ladies ine entlen said shi 
thi to col ce Mr. S “ate Potter 
h I can d seful rk. I’m dieting 

d I can’t eat 

M 1, | serve tl you al 
erving wus dswe re proud, but 

not see be serving a purpose 


Now, don’t spoil it all with you 


elentles gi she begar ( see, | 
rbing your democracy One ot 

r ladies had to giv p a dinne r-part 
the other dav because her butlers had 


was my answer. “I would have done it.’ 
‘T’d like to see you,” she laughed. 
‘You shall,” I answered, and here 
I am. 
Now, there were certain smiles which 
led me to suspect that it was a blow aimed 
one of the ladies who sat at the table 
vith us, but of that I'm not sure. 


‘I’m only getting my hand in, our 
, 
; 


hostess went on Bill and I are going 
to trv the simple life To-morrow wi 
move nto t] log eabin, whe re we shall 
do our own ork, and send the servants 
off for a week’s holiday I’m going to do 


the cooking and make the beds, and Bill 
s to chop the wood and help wash the 
dishes, and we shall sleep outdoors. It 
ill, I hope, be a lesson to some of these 
proud people around us who are living 
beyond their means. That’s good, isn’t it? 

“<¢ Exeellent!’ I exelaimed, as the ot] 
ers laughed 














t “*Tneidentally, it will help me to re- fanity! what a revision of habits and 
d luce, she added. resolutions! Why, there’s been nothing 

And it promises to reduce Bill” 1 like it since the descent of Lizzie.’ 
er id ‘It will kill Bill, but it will pay. “*T think it’s terrible” said a very 

nk of eating biscuits and flapjacks fat lady from Louisville, often sur- 
1s m the hand of a social leader! <A reptitiously referred to as the ‘ Mam- 
] nse of duty will compel him to eat. moth Cave of Kentucky.’ ‘The idea of 
t ith the axe he may be able to d trying to make drudgery fashionable! 

id his constitution. With the aid of I think we women have all we can 
ere e axe his ancestors were able to with- do now.’ 

d the assaults of pork and beans and “*'To be respectable, said Mrs. Bill. 
seh ple If he uses it freely he is safe.’ ‘You're quite right; but let’s try to do 
ed ‘You see. I shall have him in a posi- something els 
ble tion where he must work or die,’ said “* Why don’t you form a Ladies’ Pro- 

Mrs. Bill. tective Union? Bill suggested. 

—_ “* He'll die” said a guest “* And choose the tiara for a symbol, 
‘ne ‘T eall it a worthy enterprise, what and strike for no hours a day and all your 
oi . ever the expense,’ I said. ‘It will set a husbands earn and a little more,’ I added. 
hall fashion here, and a ve ry good one. Chis “<* And the employm« nt of skilled 
wiie mmunity is filling up with lazy, in- idlers only,” Mrs. Bill put in. ‘ They 
do ) lent women who do nothing but spend must all know how to discuss the rights 
1] ed mey, while their husbands are sweat- of women and the novel of lust, and play 
the g to earn it. What confusion will bridge and deliver a thrust gracefully. 

It read among them when they learn that How absvrd it all is! I’m not going to 
— 6 ‘4 Mrs. William Henry Warburton, the be an overgrown child any longer.’ 

Lae chest woman in Fairfield County and “T saw that Mrs. -Bill was mak- 
1? he daughter of a Bishop, has been ing progress, and with her assistance 
nits } joing her own work! What consterna- J began to hope for better things in 

¢ ion! what dismay! what female pro- that neighborhood. 
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‘You've got to reach the ne prin 
how, you see, before y 
ocial conditions of a community They're 


Mrs. Bill 


¢ nothing with 


mostly overgrown children, 
wad put it, and don 
gular determination and often with ay 
palling energy. 
‘Our pretty hostess had been helping 
butler as this talk went on, and pres- 
ently one of the other ladies joined her, 
and never was any company , pic- 
erved. 
in love with that 
aid Mrs. Bill, as we 
rose from the tabl ‘I had a good romp 
with him to-da 


and amusingly 
‘TT ve quite fallen 
three-year-old boy, sa 


turesqu¢ 


‘I wish you'd go over to the house 
vith me . | want to show you 
L said. 


“In a moment we were in wraps and 


son thing,’ 


making our way across the lawn. 
‘I wa so glad to get a rap at tha 
Mrs. Barrow, sh 


walk d 


whispe red. as vw 
along. *She’s got back her 
}« wels that were stolen and has begun to 


go out. Her husband always bor 
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‘Ive loaned him a little mys 
L said. 

‘So has bill, and she goes abo 
with the airs of 
the silliest notions. Really, it was f 
her benefit that ] helped the butler.’ 

“<“Tf it weren’t for Bill I'd eall y 
an angel,’ I said ‘You have it in \ 
power to redeem the skilled loafers 


x 
% 


this community.’ 

‘We reached the little house, so unli 
the bie, baronial thing we had left. | 
Mrs. Ilammond sat by 


reading-lamp, in its cozy 


Was a home. 
sitting-roon 
before an open fire She led us into tl 
bedroom, ith thi lamp in her har 
There lay the bo as I had left hi 
still smiling, with a lovelier, softer r 
in his cheeks than that of roses. 

‘See the 
I said. 


‘She looked fro 


eolor and the dimples 
to anot he r, a 
oO appeal of thei 
faces fell upon her. She raised the b 


suddenly the stro 
from his bed, and he put his arms arours 
her neck and began to talk in a tend 
baby trebk 
“Did you ever hear the voice of 

child just out of dreamland, when 
expresses, not complaint, but love an 
Well, sir, it is the sweet 
est, the most ec mpelling note in all na 
ture, I believe. It is like a mute 
violin vol 


contentment ¢ 


ce of God or voice of mai 
which is it? I dare not say, but I 
know that the song of the 
thrush is but sounding brass compari 
with that. 





hermit 


‘I felt its power, and I said to my 
self, ‘1 will waste my life no longe: 
I will marry.’ 

‘She, too, had felt it. Th 
littl captain had almost over 
come her. She laid him down, 

d we turned away an 
vent out into the darknes 
We walked through the gal 
den paths, and neither spok 
stillness I ecoul 
hear trumpets of victory. W 
‘eat hall and sat 
others by its firesid 


but took litth part in its tall 
When I ma le mv adieux she 
shook my hand warmly at 
said I was ve rv good to ther 


- “ Save for its good exampk 





ORL Sieie se ace 








SOCRATES TO THE RESCUI oll 


; 
2 iD11 exper 
t not a sue 
| Th slept with 


l SKUTLK came 
1 got under the 
\ Mrs. Bill dis- 


ered that they had 





pany, and Bill got 

E ind lit the lantern, 
i d followed a elew 

ts source. Le 

FOO! threatened and argued 
ppealed to the 

har . nk’s better nature 
th a doughnut, but 
Ab. the little beast sat un- 


ved im Its eorner. 
ipl The plac seemed to 
t him. Bill got 


‘ d and flung the axe 
th t him. It was a fatal 
ie | blow to the sweetness 
rr ad soci | wical condi- 
tence t f Connecticut. 


They returned to 
af the big house and told 








en e of their adventure 
e al “*Ton’t be discour- 
Swi ged, I said ‘You 
find skunks in 
mut ry walk of life, but 
ma e axe 1s 1 » adequate 
bg leTence iwainst them. 
ern Wher you meet one, 
npar throw down you SHE LE SIN HE BI 
nd The \ don't 
bo on vy fair Phe \ deal from the bottom them on the lawn; she took them out to 
long t the pack.’ ride every dav: she put them to bed 
‘Being driven out of the eabin, Mrs. every night; she heard their prayers; she 
Tl Bill gave most of her leisure to the farm insisted upon buying their clothes; she 
t over se, where I spent an hour or more | rht them a pony and a phaeton; she 
1 dow1 every day. built them a playhouse for their com 
. ‘Suddenly I saw that a wonderful fort The whole villa began to revolve 
rk ng had happened to me. I was in lov round the children They ealled her 
le gar th those kids and they with me. Th namma an’ they called me papa, a sul 
spol le enterprise had been a bluff cor ficientiy singular situation 
Le d in the interest of the War * Bill came to me e day and said: 


vy. W “ rtons. I hadn’t really intended 1 ‘Those babies haye solved the problem; 


and ld a house, but suddenly I got busy my wife is happy and in excellent health. 
fires ‘ tl all the mee} aniecs | co ild hire in si sleeps and eats as vel as ever, al d 
its ta Y rview, and the house began to grow’ her face has a new look—vyou have ol 

Pux 4 € a mushroom. served it?’ 

ily i 7 Anothe r wonde rful thing hap ne d. sein) rtall ly. Bill. ] saw wl at was 
o ther ¥ Irs Warburton fell in love with the kids the matter long ag she is car sick 
xampit | they with her. She romped with nd tiara sick, and dog sick, and horse 
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Sith sii has i 

covered that the 
only real luxuries 
are work, echildre 

motherhood lL have 
been a little disap 
pointed in you, Bill. 
Your father was a 
minister; he had the 


love ot men lit his 


soul You seem to 
have taken to dogs 
and horses with on 
afleetion almost 
brotherly. I don't 


blame you so much. 
When men get rich they nat 
achieve a passion for the things 


] 
iraily 


that money will buy. They think 
the vive vot to improve the bree dl of 
dogs and horses, and they’re apt to forget 
the breed of men You've been pursuing 
Happiness. But you never can cateh her 
in that way never, Don't you remem- 
ber, Bill, that in the old days we didn’t 
pursue Ilappiness? Why, Ilappiness pur 
sued us and generally caught us. Some 
days she didn’t sueeceed until we were 
all tired out, and then she led us away 
into the wonderful land of dreams, and 
it was like heaven. You never get Hap 
piness by pursuing /er—that’s one dead- 
sure thing. Ilappiness is never captured. 
She cemes inbidder or not at all She 
travels only in one path, and you haven't 
found it. Bill, you’ve strayed a little. 
Let’s try to locate the trail o’ [lappiness. 
I helieve we're getting near it 

‘Last year one of your colts won a 


lassic event of the turf How much 


finer it would be if you had some boys 
in training for the sublime contests of 
life, and it wouldn’t cost half so much. 
You know, there are plenty of homeless 
boys who need your help. Wouldn’t it 
pay better to develop a Henry M. Stanley 
once a homeless orphan—than a Sal 
vator or an Ormonde or a Rayon d@’Or? 
‘Pound away.’ said Bill. ‘ Nail and 
rivet me to the cross. T haven’t a word 
to say, except this: What in the devil 
do ve want mine to do” 

“* Well, ve might h Ip to redeem New 
England,’ I said The Yankee blood 
is running out, and it’s a pity. It’s al 
most a childless race Do ve know 


,? 


the reason ¢ 






THEIR EYES WERE WIDE WITH WONDER 


“Tle shook his head. 

“<“Tt costs so much to live,” I says 
‘We can’t afford them. To begin with, 
the boys and girls don’t marry so young 
They can't stand the expense, The yr 
all keeping up with Lizzie, but on th 
wrong road. The girls are worse that 
the boys. They beat the bush for a 
husband. At first, they hope to driv 
out a duke or an earl; by and by they’r 
willing to take a common millionair 
at last they conelude that if they ean’t 
get a stag they'll take a rabbit. Thei 
we learn that they’re engaged to a young 
man, and are going to marry as soo) 
as he can afford it. He wears himsel 
out in the struggle, and is apt to be 
nervous wreck before the day arrives 
They are nearing or past thirty when hi 
decides that with economy and no chi 
dren they can afford to maintain a hom 
The bells ring, the lovely strains from 
Lohengrin fill the grand, new house 
God and overflow into the quiet street 
of the village, and we hear in them what 
Wagner never thought of—the joyful 





eo ae 








Limist 
» be 

rive 
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s fro! 
Lise 

street 
n what 


jovt 








SOCRATES TO 


death march of a race. Think of it, Bill: 
; old earth is growing too grand, too 
irious, too grasping, too costly for 

se o' man. Life has become a kind 

a cireus where only a few can pay 

price of admission, and the rest— 

.i God! I wonder how long You'll 

r with us!’ 

‘ Bill began to stride the floor. 

“* How can | help it? he asked. 

“* Vou have it in your power to hasten 
e end of this wickedness,’ I said. ‘ For 

thing, you can make the middleman 
go of our throats in this community. 
Near here are hundreds of acres of land 
Buy it and make it pro- 
ce—wool, meat, flax, grains, and vege- 
bles. Start a market and a small fac- 
ry here, and sell the necessaries of life 

a reasonable price. Put your brain 
nd money into it; make it a business. 
\t least, you’ll demonstrate what it ought 

cost to live here in New England. If 
t's so much that the average Yankee 
in’t afford it by honest work—if we 

st all be lawyers or bankers or brokers 
r grasping middlemen in order to live— 

might start an Asylum for the Up- 
‘ht where they ean die comfortably 
d honorably. Bill, you'll set an ex- 
iple of inestimable value in this re- 
blie of ours. Dan has begun the good 
rk and demonstrated that it will pay.’ 

‘It’s a good idea—I’m with you,’ 

aid. ‘If we can get the boys and 
rls to marry while the bloom is on 

rye, it’s worth while, and I wouldn’t 

ider if indirectly we’d increase the 
of Yankees and the yield of happi- 
to the acre.’ 

‘ Bill, you’re a good fellow,’ I said. 
You only need to be reminded of your 
ty—you’re like many another man.’ 
“*And Tl think you the best fel- 

in the world if you'll let us keep 
se kids.’ 

‘I can’t do that,’ I said, ‘but I'll 
ep them here until we can get some 
re. There are thousands of them as 
utiful, as friendless, as promising as 
se were, 


ng to waste. 


I wish you could let us have these, 
irged. ‘We wouldn’t adopt them, 
robably, but we’d do our best for them— 
r very best.’ 
“*T can’t, I answered. 
“Why? 
VoL. CXXII.—No. 730.—64 
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*‘ Because they’ v« got hold of my old 
heart—that’s why.’ 

‘Great God!’ he exclaimed. ‘I had- 
n’t thought of that. And my wife told 
me this morning that she loves that boy 
as dearly as she loves me. They’ve all 
won her heart. What shall I do?’ 

‘Let me think it over,’ I said, and 
shook his hand, and left him with new 
thoughts in me. That very night I wrote 
a strong appeal to the highest court in 
this world—a woman’s heart. 

‘Next morning I plunged into a law- 
suit and was working night and day, 
until the jury came in with a verdict in 
my favor, and court adjourned for the 
Christmas holidays. Then a favorable 
decision was handed down in a eable- 
gram from an Italian city on my appeal. 
My verdict was the love of a very dear 
and beautiful woman. I was primed 
for a merry Christmas. 

‘T was to dine with the Warburtons 
Christmas Eve, and be Santa Claus for 
the children. I bought a set of whiskers 
and put on my big fur coat and two sets 
of bells on the mare, and drove to the 
villa with a full pack in the buggy and 
a fuller heart in my breast. 

“ Bill and Mrs. Bill and I went over to 
the farmhouse together, with our arms 
full. The children were in a room up- 
stairs with Mrs. Hammond waiting for 
Santa Claus. Below we helped the two 
maids, who were trimming the Christmas 
tree—and a wonderful tree it was when 
we were done with it—why, sir, you’d 
have thought a rainbow was falling into 
a thicket on the edge of a lake. It was 
the tree of all fruits. 

“We filled the little stockings hang- 
ing on the mantel. Then they helped 
me to put on my beard and the great- 
coat, and cap and pack over all, and Mrs. 
sill and I went out-of-doors. We stood 
still and listened for a moment. Two 
baby voices were calling out of an upper 
window: Claus, 
Santa Claus.’ Then we heard the win- 
dow close and the clatter above-stairs, 
but we stood still. Mrs. Bill seemed to 
be laughing, but I observed that her 
handkerchief had the centre of the stage 
in this little comedy. 

“Tn half a minute T stole down the 
road and picked up the bells that lay 
beside it, and came prancing up to the 


‘Santa please come, 

















door with a great jingle, and took my 
stand by the Christmas tree. We could 
hear the hurry of small feet, and eager, 
half-hushed voices in the hall overhead. 
Then down the stairway came my slender 
battalion in the last scene of the siege. 
Their eyes were wide with wonder, their 
feet slow with fear. The little captain 
of three ran straight to Mrs. Bill and 
laid hold of her gown, and partly hid him- 
self in its folds, and stood peeking out 
at me. It was a masterful bit of strategy. 
She raised him in her arms and held him 
close. A great music-box in a corner 
began to play: 


‘O Tannenbaum! O Tannenbaum! wie griin 
sind deine Bliitter! 


Then with laughter and merry jests we 
emptied the pack and gathered from the 
tree whose fruit had fed the starving 
human heart for more than a thousand 
years; and how it filled those friends of 
mine! Well, it was the night of my life, 


Last Night 


BY FLORENCE 
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} 


and when I turned to go, its climax fe] 


upon me. Mrs. Bill kneeled at my feet 
and said with tears in her eyes and he: 
lips and voice trembling: 

“QQ Santa Claus! you have given 
me many things, but I beg for more 
five more.’ 

“The city had fallen. Its queen was 
on her knees. The victorious army wa 
swarming into the open gate of her arm 
The hosts of doubt and fear were fleeing 

“T refuse to tell you all that hap 
pened in the next minute or two. A 
witness has some rights in testifying 
against his own manhood. 

“T helped the woman to her feet, 
and said: 

“They are yours. I shall be happy 
enough, and, anyhow, I do not think |] 
shall need them now.’ 

“ And so I left them as happy as human 
beings have any right to be. At last they 
had caught up with Lizzie, and I, too, 
was in a fair way to overtake her.” 


I Dreamed 


EARLE COATES 


AST night I dreamed, mine enemy, 


That you were 
As in the days eve 


at my side, 
coldness came 


Our spirits to divide. 


You smiled again with cordial eyes 
And simple heart elate, 

As in the happy olden time 
That nothing knew of hate. 


And I forgot, in converse glad, 
The bitterness since then, 


And nearer to my 


thought you seemed— 


Dearer—than other men; 


For memory, with softened touch 
Of pity, that caressed, 

Made every kindness glow more bright,— 
And blotted out the rest. 


Last night from dreams, mine enemy, 
I woke in tears, and knew 
The soul, apart from mortal strife, 


Has naught with hate to do. 
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Some Recent Experiments in 
Human Conservation 


BY ROBERT 


e General Age e Ne Y 

i HERE is a rumor about the United 
Charities Building in New York 

that an over-ardent young philan- 

pist once lost his job for venturing 

® opinion at a staff quiz that the high- 
im of modern charity should be the 

mination of itself. That was heresy 

f doz n years ago; to-day every other 

| worker one meets—and practically 

f the younger ones— holds it as a 

r of fundamental conviction. With 

s radical change of feeling, certain 

ent experiments in human conserva- 

have had much to do. 

\bout two years ago a stalwart, blond, 
lligent-looking man walked into the 
ption-room of the New York Asso- 

on for Improving the Condition of 

Poor and “asked,” says the record 

de at the time, “ if it would be possible 

his wife to obtain sewing from the 

ng Bureau, as it is very hard to sun- 

the large family on his wages. He 

ed for eight or nine years in a rubber 

ry, having a good position and good 

s. Rubber-work is his trade, and 

or three years ago he earned sixteen 
ghteen dollars a week. The rubber 

tories have gone into a trust, and th 

; t few months work has been very 
He, with many others, was laid 
The significant preface to this fair- 
vpical statement reads: “ Man (father 
. f six children, oldest thirteen years, 


ngest thirteen months) is employed 
1 porter in United Charities Build- 

salary forty-five dollars a month.” 
. Searching inquiry, always made in such 
ses, confirmed the man’s good character 
established the fact that by no pos- 
stretching of thrift or speeding up 
energy could his wife manage to make 
he monthly forty-five dollars keep the 

hildren fed and clothed. 

A few months later the Sage Founda- 
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I 
ih! 
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tion published an inquiry into the Stand- 
ard of Living among Working - men’s 
Families in New York City, one of the 
most useful of all recent experiments in 
human conservation. The experiment 
was undertaken to determine with ut- 
most conservatism, but also with utmost 
scientific accuracy, the minimum upon 
which a man in New York City (fairly 
typical to-day of all trust-supplied cen- 
tres) can support a wife and the average 
family of three children. Worked out 
like a laboratory problem in chemistry 
or physics, the x of the experiment was 
resolved in the following conclusion: 
* An income of nine hundred dollars or 
over probably permits the maintenance 
of a normal standard, at least so far as 
the physical man is concerned. An ex- 
amination of the items of the budget 
shows that the families having from nine 
hundred to one thousand dollars a year 
are able, in general, to get food enough 
to keep soul and body together and cloth- 
ing and shelter enough to meet the most 
urgent demands of decency.” A _ large 
percentage of the families with eight 
hundred dollars a year were underfed, 
and those with incomes between six hun- 
dred and seven hundred dollars sent their 
children foraging in the streets, the dock 
and railway yards, and when sick passed 
the doctor and even the drug-store by 
and went to the charity dispensary. 

Now here was an employee in the 
United Charities Building, the home 
of the Sage Foundation and of th 
wealthiest charities in America, receiv- 
ing five hundred and forty dollars a 
year upon which to support his wife 
and six children. ° 

Let it not be supposed that this quan- 
dary has failed to receive the earnest 
and perturbed consideration of the phil- 
anthropie gentlemen who rule over the 
United Charities Building. After two 
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years, this porter is, to be sure, still 
in receipt of needed alms, but then 
the problem is infinitely perplexing— 
the more so when its special difficulties 
are considered. 

One of the seasoned scandals in the 
metropolitan world of philanthropy —a 
scandal that has had its duplicate in every 
considerable city in America—is the petu- 
lant unwillingness of the leading charities 
to follow their own counsel, so frequently 
directed to public officials in perennial 
campaigns of reform, upon the impor- 
tance of eliminating the waste that re- 
sults from unnecessary duplication of 
machinery and effort. There is no pos- 
sible reason, for example, why there 
should be in the Borough of Manhattan 
(the old city of New York) two rival 
relief societies like the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. They have the same aim; they 
cover precisely the same térritory. There 
is not a subseriber to the funds of the 
one who is not importuned for donations 
by the other. If one asks the reason for 
this undignified competition he will be 
told that their principles of administra- 
tion are at variance, that the one has a 
‘decentralized’ and the other a 


“ 


cen- 
tralized ” organization; that is, the one 
operates its foree of district visitors from 
district offices, the other from a central 
bureau. When looked into, this argu- 
ment is so absurd that both societies have 
gone through the motions of initiating 
steps toward consolidation in order that, as 
an officer of one of them once put it, each 
will be able to place the responsibility of 
sin upon the other in case the public 
grows weary of the excessive epst and 
tangle of red tape due to the operation 
of two machines where one could do 
the work more cheaply and efficiently. 
The real obstacles to the admittedly de- 
sirable federation, it is well known, are 
the divergent social traditions and the 
provincial personal rivalries that permeate 
the boards of managers. 

There was a time when personal con- 
siderations outweighed considerations of 
business even more than they do to-day. 
To do what he could to abate this selfisn 
and unwise extravagance, the philan- 
thropist John S. Kennedy put up a 
modern office building in 1893 and ex- 





pressed a hope in calling it the Unit; 
Charities Building. In order to induc 
the principal non-sectarian Protestant s: 
cieties to come together, if not into 
single modern business organization, 
least under a single roof, he offered fou 
of them, free of charge, as much spa 
as they required at the time, preferenti: 
rates on all space they might later need 
and a pro rata share in the commerci: 
rents of the remainder of the structur 
The building was put into the hands of 
board of trustees, composed of repr 
sentatives of these selected charities, wh 
in turn, have placed its management wit! 
an approved agent. 

Here the digression leads us back + 
our porter. When his case was submitte: 
to the trustees they brought it to th 
attention of their agent, feeling, it seems, 
that the facts in the case were not alto 
gether creditable. The agent, it is r 
ported, explained that forty-five dollars 
month was the highest current rate for 
porters with or without family, and that 
to make the wage seale of the Unité 
Charities Building anomalous would 
bring his management into disrepute 
among business men. This argument is 
said to have had great weight with th 
men of affairs on the board of trustees. 
Since it is universal custom among 
porters to live on less than will “bu 
enough food to keep soul and body t 
gether, and clothing and shelter enough 
to meet the most urgent demands of de- 
ceney,” this porter, so runs the reported 
verdict, must be made to “ manage,” and 
in ease he or his family should suecumb 
to the strain, must be aided with alms. 

Thus charity is forced, by the universal 
practice of contemporary business, to 
choose between educating underpaid fam 
ilies to a subnormal standard of living or 
educating the entire community to an 
appreciation of the enormous cost of any- 
thing less than a living wage. The first 
of these courses is the one that has been 
followed traditionally and is followed by 
the relief societies to-day. It will so 
be impossible, however, to purchase th: 
services of intelligent men and women to 
practise so mean a profession. Purely 
educational philanthropies like the Sax 
Foundation are attracting the best social 
workers more and more. Almost without 
exception their hope is that when, through 
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estigation and publicity, they have 


succeeded in teaching the community 


at it is wiser to pay adequate wages 

id have healthy workers free from taint 

pauperism than to pay a hundred mill- 

approximately the amount that New 
York State spends annually on _ poor- 
houses, charity hospitals, courts, asylums, 
ief societies, and jails—the charity 
enforced and degrading doles will hap- 
cease to command the respect of 
man. 

Certainly, if one were dealing with 
theory, if one were contemplating the 

tallation in our cities of a system of 

al administration analogous to thos« 

w employed by up-to-date business men 

get the maximum product out of their 
equipments, one would hardly choose 

ges below the requirements of health 
| decency, supplemented by the de- 
moralizing stop-gap of alms, as the most 
reasonable means of promoting character 
the citizens or of developing either 
ital or physical efficiency in the work- 
ers. As conditions are to-day, however, 
es like that of the porter afford the 
ld-line charity-workers extreme satisfac- 
tion, because they “ show how much ean 
be done in the way of prevention if the 

r will only make their necessities 

1own in time.” Owing to the merciful 

terposition of the subsidy provided in 
he form of ill-paid “ made” work to his 
wife, the porter in the United Charities 
Building has not turned deserter or bum, 
and none of his children have as yet 

‘umbed to anemia, malnutrition, or 

berculosis. The last entry in the 

ord reads: “Sewing relief still con- 
ed in this case. Income too small for 
proper support of family. Man appar- 
tly very faithful at his work in United 
Charities Building. Charles to remain at 
school until he graduates. Is small and 
hildish-looking for fourteen, but bright 
| attractive. Woman has earned by 
ing for bureau from June 21st to 
September 20th twenty-two dollars and 
forty cents. This will be continued. She 
is a very good sewer.” 

Unhappiiy, most relief cases come to 
charity only after irreparable mischief 
has been done. Possibly the two most 
striking peculiarities of dependent fam- 
ilies are their mutilated condition—the 
absence, usually through premature death, 





»} 
eI 


of one of the breadwinners—and the hig 
percentage among them of children, usu- 
ally subnormal, under fourteen years of 
age. In the general population of the 
State of New Y ork, for instance, chil- 
dren under fourteen form twenty-seven 
per cent. of the total; among five thou 
sand dependent families classified by the 
Charity Organization Society children 
under fourteen formed forty-seven per 
cent. of the total. Now it is well known 
among social workers that the birth of 
a child is a menace to the laborer’s inde 
pendence, and that among workers in the 
seasonal trades, and especially among the 
unskilled, the birth of the second or third 
child, even in prosperous times, is likely 
to break up the home. Until the oldest 
children go to work, the mother must do 
sweated piece-work at home, hire out by 
the day, or go into the factory. Conse- 
quently, the baby is neglected, the moth- 
er’s strength is overtaxed, and, after a 
brutalizing struggle with disease and 
hunger, the entire family suddenly wilts. 
In this socially unpardonable because 
entirely unnecessary wreckage, possibly 
the heaviest single item of loss is the un- 
timely death of thousands of little chil- 
dren. On what slender threads of penury 
and ignorance their lives may hang ap- 
pears from an incident to which a nurse 
at one of our public dispensaries recently 
ealled my attention. A mother had 
brought Margaret, her two-year-old 
daughter, to the dispensary to have her 
cured of the after-effects of pneum ynia 
The nurse visited the home to show the 
woman how to stretch her limited facili- 
ties to meet the doctor’s orders. She 
found a family of nine living in two 
small rooms that were resonant with a 
pair of baby twins. “One morning,” 
said the nurse, “after I had been visit- 
ing a while, I asked the mother what wa 
the matter with one of the babies; it ap 
peared to be dying, was all shrunken 
away, and seemed to have lost half its 
weight. She said that she did not have 
enough milk for both, so she was nursing 
one and had placed the other on the bot- 
tle. I asked her if she did not see that 
she was choosing one to live and killing 
the other. ‘ Well, said she, ‘what can I 
do? TI haven’t enough to satisfy them 
both, so I thought it best to save one.’’ 
Such experiences as this, where ign 
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rance and poverty combine to destroy life, 
prompted an experiment to determine the 
comparative efficacy of a judicious ap- 
plication of instruction and money before 
the birth of the child, and similar treat- 
ment after sickness had brought the 
mother to the public dispensary or the 
charity registration book. 

In the autumn of 1907, Mr. George H. 
F. Schrader equipped the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor with three trained nurses to 
conduct this experiment among the asso- 
ciation’s dependent families. At the end 
of the first year the results were so start- 
ling that in announcing them the asso- 
ciation cautiously indicated their tenta- 
tive character. But the results at the 
end of the second year have so thorough- 
ly confirmed those of the first that one 
may now claim for them at least a fair 
approximation to scientific accuracy. All 
of the families involved in the investiga- 
tion were “ relief ” families—that is, they 
had incomes well below the minimum of 
the Sage Foundation’s standard. During 
the first year in one hundred and thirty- 
five families, where the nurse was called 
in to instruct and aid by the sickness of 
the child, twenty-two babies died—a 
mortality of 17 per cent.; in two hun- 
dred and two families of precisely the 
same social status, where the mother was 
guarded against want and instructed in 
personal and infant hygiene before the 
coming of the new life, there were nine 
infants deaths, or a mortality of only 
4.9 per cent. How truly startling this 
result was may be understood from the 
fact that a similar reduction of the death- 
rate in New York City—already one of 
the lowest in the country—would mean 
an annual saving in this one community 
of approximately 12,000 children who 
now die in the first year of their lives! 
At the end of the second year 789 cases 
were available for study. In 300 of these 
the nurses began their work after the 
babies were born, and in this group forty, 
or 13.3 per cent., died; in 489 families 
the nurses were able to begin their aid 
and instruction from one to six months 
or more before the children came, and 
here the deaths during the first year num- 
bered twenty-three, or only 4.7 per cent. 
of the total! 

And the feature of this experiment 








which so greatly inspires hope is its ex- 
traordinary simplicity—the time of a 
nurse at nine hundred dollars a year who 
during the twelve months can readily 

care for one bundred mothers, and a 
special subsidy that during the first year 
ranged from eighty cents to eighty-seven 
dollars and sixty-three cents. The great 
thing was not the amount of the subsidy, 
but the knowledge these mothers had, that 

during their “trouble,” as the working 

class women pathetically call their days 
of maternity, they and their children 
were not going to starve or be evicted 
for want of rent money. 

To encourage wider interest in the 
great social economy of educating and 
subsidizing working mothers, whose hus- 
bands receive less than a living wage, 
Mr. Schrader two years ago dedicated to 
this object a splendid and well-endowed 
building in Hartsdale, twenty-one miles 
north of New York City, which, as the 
Caroline Rest Home, has become widely 
known as the first all-year-round school 
for mothers in America. Caroline Rest 
is as beautiful and cozy as a dwelling, as 
sanitary in construction as a modern hos- 
pital, as rich in educational facilities as 
an academy. Throughout the year con- 
valescent mothers are sent there for a 
course of rest and instruction of at least 
three weeks, which is frequently extended 
to meet the exigencies of special cases. 
“The curriculum,” says Miss Helen 
Thomson, superintendent of the school, 
“is divided into two courses, and th 
mothers are required to attend two classes 
daily throughout their three weeks’ visit. 
The first course is designed to teach 
them how to get well, the second how to 
keep well. The trained nurse in charge 
of the ‘ get-well’ class keeps school in 
the dormitories, in the bath-room, on 
verandas, and in the dining-room. With 
rest and fresh air, bathing and good food, 
it is comparatively easy to make these 
poor mothers enthusiastic for instruction 
in ‘keep-well’ hygiene. The second 
course is conducted in the diet kitchen, 
which is arranged like a college demon- 
stration room. Here the mothers who are 
unable to nurse their children are taught 
to sterilize feeding-bottles, to prepare 
their baby’s milk, and to cook gruels and 
cereals. Here, too, a skilled dietitian 
gives them lessons in simple cooking for 
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e benefit of their families when they 
| have returned home. The moment 
mother discovers that these lessor 
not mere exercises in impractical 
ialities, but are based upon a thor 

gh appreciation of the modest limits of 
r family budgets, they need no prod- 

¢ to attend. Twice a week, when their 
abies are in bed, they cook simple dishes 
ler the dietitian’s direction, and thus 
ike immediate practical application of 
suggestions for the palatable prepara- 

Finally the 

ep- we ll’ class is taught how to meet 


ot inexpensive foods. 


emergencies as are always likely to 
e in the life of an infant—colic, con 
ons, burns, and the like. Even here 
Caroline Rest, where every precaution 
sen, such accidents occur, and they 
o point the moral 


invariably used 
pre paredness for ems rgencies and to 
e its value.” 

[he spirit of the entire experiment is 
ecinetly illustrated by a typical in- 
\ Caroline Rest nurse was sent to the 
e of a certain Mrs. Evans three weeks 
re the birth of her child. The woman 
so weak that a doctor had advised a 
hospital at once. But this was 
ssible, because, although her husband 
f work, he had pulmonary tuber- 

and was too sick to take care of 
children. So the nurse called daily 
saw that doctor’s orders were earried 
she relieved the mother of the anx- 
es peculiar to life in the tenements— 


ted the leaky roof, the dirty stairs 
halls, to the Tenement House Depart- 
nt and had them remedied; she sent in 
n bedding for the mother and an out- 
the coming baby, had the sick h 


1 removed to a hospital and kept t 
er children fed and clothed for school. 


\ a consequence of this simple pro- 
n the child, when it came, was 

¢ and the mother in fairly good 
lition. The nurse showed the woman 
vash the baby’s eyes and mouth, 

) put it to sleep by itself with plenty 
fresh air; and when, after five days, 
e found the mother up doing the house- 
k she persuaded her to go back to bed, 


a house-cleaner from the association, 
ho washed floors, clothes, and dishes and 


incidentally bought food. When the doc- 


r advised a trip to the country the 
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mother and two of her children went to 
Caroline Rest. 

And so by the timely application of a 
little intelligence, aided by a little money, 
an entire family was rescued from the 
last stages in the pauper’s progress— 

yw wages, low vitality, moral decline, 
alcohol, sickness, and premature death. 


Proper regard for the scientific spirit 
demands, it is said, that the results of 
any experiment, however dispassionately 
conducted, should be repeatedly sifted 
through the mesh of a discreet scepticism. 
I was glad, therefore, while the Caroline 
Rest experiment was under way, to be 


er, which, though 
aimed in a different direction, furnished 


associated with anot 


most valuable eorroborative evidence. 

In June, 1908, the New York Milk 
Committee opened seven milk depots 
whose primary object was to test the 
comparative value of pasteurized and raw 
milk in prolonged infant-feeding. Owing 
to the tempestuous newspaper activity of 
a great dry-goods merchant, whose right- 
eous impatience with the medical pro- 
fession, for permitting the great bulk of 
the milk-supply to be distributed in a 
state of pollution that made it poison to 
infants, led him to insist upon universal 
municipal pasteurization, the medical pro- 
fession bestirred itself and had a commis- 
sion appointed by the Mayor, which in 
turn recommended, in place of pasteur- 
ization, the appointment by the Health 
Department of a sufficient number of in- 
spectors to safeguard the supply on the 
forty thousand farms from which the two 
million daily quarts come to the city. 
In order to pave the way for a sane and 
unhysterical solution of the controversy 

so far, at least, as the babies were con- 
cerned—the Milk Committee, as a dis- 
interested third party, decided to feed one 
group of babies on modified raw and an- 
other on modified pasteurized milk and 
to keep strict record of the results. The 
experiment made plain the fact that any 
kind of modified milk is essentially a 
drug to be used only as the best av 
able makeshift when the mother’s con- 
dition is not normal. Moreover, it 
showed that the indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of any kind of prepared food 
not only injures the babies, but also de- 
moralizes the mothers. Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
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one of the most active of the committee's 
experimenters, has summed the matter 
up thus: “I do not believe it probable 
that the reduction of infant mortality in 
any way depends upon these doles of 
already prepared milk, which approach 
dangerously near the futile 
circenses of the Roman Empire that only 
served to hasten its dissolution. We must 
first insist on breast-feeding, and when 
that fails we must teach the mothers the 
right principles of infant-feeding by in- 
struction in the home.” 

This is the basis upon which the 
milk depots of the committee are to- 
day operating—the study of each baby 
and the instruction of the mothers in 
classes at the depots and individually 
in their competent nurses 
and physicians. 

But fundamental to this arrangement 
is the ability of the family to purchase 
adequate food. A mother who is under- 
nourished cannot suckle her new-born at 
the breast; neither can when the 
need buy pure with an 
empty purse, 

Mrs. Vane comes to the depot. She 
is thin and pale; her child is scrawny, 
peevish, and anemic. The doctor says: 
“You must not drink tea at a half or 
quarter cent the cup or cheap beer at a 
penny the You must drink an 
abundance of pure milk at ten cents the 
quart; and to strengthen yourself, you 
must eat freely of eggs at forty cents 
the dozen, and Scotch boiled 
all night on the coal-range in your two- 
room tenement. And in case you must 
feed your baby on the bottle, avoid the 
poison of loose milk bought for four 
cents the quart measure at the cellar 
grocery; and by all means get the prod- 
uct of the very best certified farm 
at from fifteen to seventy-five cents 
the bottle.” 

To test the mother’s ability to follow 
this excellent flower of scientific wisdom, 
the Milk Committee decided to study the 
incomes of its families, and during the 
first year of the experiment secured re- 
liable information in 466 The 
Caroline Rest experiment dealt exclu- 
sively with dependent families; the fam- 
ilies reached by the Milk Committee came 
from seven different sections of the city 
seattered as widely as the shape of the 


panem et 
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she, 
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glass. 
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island of Manhattan would permit. As 
a rule, they were not charity “ cases.” 

Of the 466 mothers who were not 
ashamed to lay bare the somewhat hu 
miliating facts 22.7 per cent. had bee: 
out at work immediately before child 
birth; 64.9 per cent. lived in one, two, 0 
three room tenements; 44.5 per 
were prevented from suckling their babic 
by their subnormal physical condition 
and 10.5 per cent. had been so prevent: 
by the pressing need of earning wag: 
away from home. The total weekly in 
come was ascertained from 357 familic 
Of this number 26.9 per cent. earn 
more than fifteen dollars, 60.5 per cen* 
earned between five and fifteen dollars 
and 12.6 per cent. enjoyed an income of 
less than five dollars a week. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps, th: 
percentage of babies in poor conditio: 
was reduced from 55 per cent. 1 
21.3 per cent., while the percentage of 
babies in good or fair condition w: 
raised from 45 per cent. to 78.7 per cent 
Of the 644 babies who were brought t 
the depots in poor or “bad” condition 
only eleven, or less than two per cent 
died from causes with which the depot 
were equipped to cope. 

Education, fitted out with seales and 
charts, purveyed by doctors and nurses, is 
indeed, a great conservator; money, ad 
quate income, is far from everythin; 
And yet a living wage with its aim 
rooms, its peace of mind, its good ful 
larder, is hardly the second fiddle in th 
blithe dance’ of life and death in th 
tenements. As in the Caroline Rest ex 
periment, the important factor in th 
work of the milk depots proved to be thei: 
ability, through the co-operation of th 
relief societies, to ward off the terror of 
starvation budgets from homes wher 
babies had just been born. 


cent 


To sift these results still further, | 
add a brief check on the conclusions o 
the milk-depot experiment. 

During 1908 in Greater New York 
16,250 infants less than one year of ag 
died from causes which physicians de- 
clared to be largely preventable. N: 
figures exist to show what per cent. of 
these deaths occurred among the wealthy. 
among those whose incomes equalled or 
exceeded the nine hundred dollars d 
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ired by the Sage Foundation to be es- 


tial to the physical well-being of an 
ve working-man’s family, or among 
or. A eareful consideration of the 
by Mr. Wilbur C. Phillips, sec- 
of the New York Milk Committee, 
him to the conclusion that prob- 
four-fifths, or eighty per cent., of 
deaths occurred among the people 
the tenements. To illustrate the 
d of this statement, Mr. Phillips 
the following investigation of the 
th Department records. Three sec- 
of the city were selected as fol- 
One section of twenty-eight bloeks, 
prising a fashionable residential dis- 
in the neighborhood of Fifth 
ie, Madison Avenue, and Central 
a second section of five blocks, 
rising a middle-class residential dis- 
in the neighborhood of 134th Street 
Lenox Avenue; and a third section 
hree densely populated blocks, com- 
ing a typical tenement-house district 
ded by Avenue A, East Forty-seventh 
et, First Avenue, and East Seventy- 
nd Street. In 1907 the estimated 
lation of these three districts and the 
s recorded within their boundaries 
as follows: 


POPULATION 


fashionable blocks 7.561 
middle-class blocks 7.696 
nement blocks 7.858 


BIRTHS RECORDED IN 1907 
or ¥% per cent. 
* 2 per cent. 

5, per cent. 


us, in areas containing approxi- 
the same population, three times 
ny births were recorded among the 
as among the middle class and 
times as many among the poor 
mong the wealthy. These figures 
no doubt, affected by the fact that 
wealthy women and many women 
he middle elass go out of the city for 
finement or are confined in institu- 
; not ineluded in the district of their 
lence. Nevertheless, the figures stated 
fairly indicative of the truth. 
Knowing that the greatest danger to 
nts exists at the time of the greatest 
t, the Milk Committee, at the sug- 
stion of an eminent expert, Dr. L. 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 730.—65 
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Emmett Holt, selected the departmental 
records for fourteen days, of which the 
first seven comprised the hottest week of 
1907. In this way not only the immedi- 
ate but also the after effects of a period 
of excessive heat were observed. The aver- 
age mean temperature of the first week, 
from July 18th to July 24th, was 78.6 
degrees Fahrenheit, and of the second 
week, from July 25th to July 31st, 76.4 
degrees: In the three tenement - house 
blocks there occurred sixteen deaths, or 
four per cent. of the total number of 
infants known to have been born during 
the year, and of these nine died during 
the first week and seven during the sec- 
ond. Tada similar death-rate prevailed 
throughout the year, the mortality would 
have been one hundred per cent.—that is 
to say, the number of infants who died 
during those two weeks equalled the aver- 
age number of births per fortnight dur- 
ing the year. In the four middle-class 
blocks and in the twenty-eight wealthy 
blocks of approximately the same popu- 
lation no deaths were recorded. “ These 
facts,” writes Mr. Phillips, “tell their 
own story. The probable absence for the 
summer of most of the wealthy mothers 
and many of the middle-class mothers 
can only be considered like the abil- 
ity to purchase the service of infants’ 
specialists, trained nurses, ete., as a 
purely economic advantage. Light, air, 
sanitary surroundings, proper nourish- 
ment—these are the principal factors in 
the reduction of infant mortality. The 
lack of means to purchase these com- 
untold 


misery, but in wide-spread death.” 


modities results not only in 


These experiments deal with the prob- 
lem of human conservation at its source; 
the fate of the little children involves 
not only the destiny of the immediate 
family, but also the survival of the race. 
They are especially significant when it 
is remembered that New York is more 
fully equipped with private and public 
charities than any other city in America, 
that it has possibly the most highly de- 
veloped public health service in the world, 
and that the death-rate in all groups of 
its population is among the lowest in the 
country. A conservative estimate by the 
secretary of the New York Milk Com- 
mittee places the deaths in the United 
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States of infants in their first year at 
375,000, and of this number the experi- 
ence of New York City makes it certain 
that more than half are preventable by 
methods of economic and social control 
already approved as inexpensive and 
practical. Such facts are startling in- 
dictments of our system of social admin- 
istration, which, according to Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale, places annually 
against our national honor and intelli- 
gence a score of two-thirds of a million 
easily preventable deaths due in great 
measure to intermittent employment, an 
overlong working-day, and wages insuf- 
ficient to keep large masses of our in- 
dustrial population in clean blood and 
firm tissue. 

A short time ago I was asked to pre- 
sent certain of the above facts at a con- 
ference held in the auditorium of one of 
our great universities. After the meet- 
ing the wife of a professor of science, 
having satisfied the etiquette of the situa- 
tion by complimenting me on my lecture, 
added, in obedience to an impulse of 
horror that overwhelmed conventional 
courtesy: “Oh, but I wish that I had 
never heard it. I think that such things 
are too, too distressing!” The obverse 
of this habit of the cultured to clap the 
hands to the ears and turn away from 
such truth as wounds delicate. sensibili- 
ties appeared in a committee of wealthy 
ladies of extrem«e ly good society, to whom 
a social worker of my acquaintance was 
required to refer the question as to how 
long before and after the birth of her 
child a wage-earning woman should be 
kept out of the factory. After many 
weeks of earnestly comparing their im- 
pressions of the maternal habits of work- 
ing-women, these excellent ladies reported 
that in their judgment “when a woman, 
who is sufficiently able-bodied to leave 
her home and work for money, is given 
aid for an entire week before and an 
entire week after she has her child, she 
gets as much as it is wise to give. There 
is always the danger of pauperizing the 
poor by helping them too much. In the 
countries from which most of these wom- 
en come, we have heard, in the course 
of our European travels, that they fre- 
quently return to the fields in much less 
than a week.” 

Happily, these instances are no longer 


typical outside of the dwindling gro 
of volunteer, dilettante philanthropist 
Public opinion is developing a very ha 
appetite for facts and a correspondi: 
determination to put them to good 

once their meaning is quite clear. T! 
hopeful drift is exhilaratingly illustrat 
by the quick statutory fruit of a not 
worthy investigation still in progress 

the National Child Labor Commit 

which also further exemplifies the so 
waste that results from the practice 


paying as little as possible for necessa1 


and profitable labor. Mr. Owen R. Lo 
joy, secretary of the committee, has 1 
cently made a preliminary statem 
showing the moral and physical eff 
of the underpaid night messenger serv 
upon our rising generation of work: 
“The investigation,” he says, “was | 
gun in the spring of 1909 as a result 
information presented to the committ 
by one of its field agents, who, wl 
working in a quiet New England ci 
of moderate size—a city in which cl 
dren and youth are supposed to enjoy 
maximum of protection—discovered ec 
ditions among night messengers so sta 
ling as to warrant a systematic study 
the same problem in other cities a 
States. Already twenty-seven cities 
nine States have been investigated, 


with slight variations the same cond 


tions have been discovered in them all. 
“Calls for the services of night m« 
sengers,” Mr. Lovejoy continues, 
from two general groups. The first gr 
consists of business houses open at nis 
newspaper offices, hotels, private hom« 
and hospitals. Were this all, the cl 
objection to the night service would 
confined to the general opposition 
night labor for children and youth. 1] 
the second group comprises public dan 
halls, houses of prostitution, gambli: 
houses, Chinese restaurants, police s' 
tions, and disreputable hotels. Yow 
messenger-boys are used as agents to pl 
chase cocaine, opium, and other narcoti: 


liquor during lawful and unlawful hou: 


drugs used to render insensible the 1 
trons of disreputable houses, that th 
may be robbed by its inmates. Nev 


boys, messenger- boys, bell- boys, a1 


United States postal messengers alm 


uniformly confess that the attractio1 


of this night work have seized upon th: 
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one State after another. Bills have al 
ready been introduced in the Legisla- 
tures of New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Maryland, and Virginia. In Maryland 
a law was enacted in April, fixing sixteen 
instead of twelve years as the age for 
night messengers. In Virginia the new 
law forbids calling or sending any minor 
under seventeen to a saloon or evil re 
sort. In Ohio a bill was introduced in 
favor of a twenty-one-year limit; it was 
fought by the representatives of the com- 
panies, who forced a compromise, fixing 
the age limit at eighteen. In New York 
a law was passed at the last session of the 
Legislature forbidding the employment 
in cities of the first or second class 
of any person ‘under twenty-one as a 
night messenger after 10 p.m. and _ be- 
fore 5 A.M. 

This progress is slow, but it is progress. 
Year by year, social questions, questions of 
economic justice and human conservation, 
are getting an ever larger measure of at- 
tention in the public press, in legislatures, 
and in the courts. The chief retarding 
influence to-day is the ignorance of the 
iruth on the part of the masses, espe- 
cially on the part of those who suffer. 
How to get the facts to them so that 
they may contribute to their own emanci 
pation is the increasing concern of the 
most vigorous men and women in social 
work to-day. They ardently believe that 
by spreading fundamental democracy they 
are helping charity to supersede itself. 


Love Have Been 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


That in the old untended garden blows, 


At dim unchildrened windows looking in: 


Where life and love have been. 
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I son for plying his trade almost ex- 
stri ively in saloons, said, ‘De bums is 
Ln best customers, ’cause dey never takes 
rESS change.’ Another little fellow put 
mit feeling about the business in this 
Sor : It’s a lot of fun to be out on the 
tic eet and around, meeting people and 
cess eing places.” Some messengers never 
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n all. sition of all-night work at a monthly 
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Man and Dog 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


HEN Farmer Brod had finished 

burying his dog Gann, he went 

back to a lonely hearth; for 
he was a hard man, and had no friend 
left in the world. In stiff frozen ground 
he had dug the grave by the side of a 
small wood, and to ensure that which it 
held to safe keeping had refilled it with 
rubble and earth well beaten down, and 
at the half-way had set a heavy stone, 
and over all ditch turf and brier. So 
he made sure that Gann, after fifteen 
years of faithful service, should remain 
his possession still. 

It was late when he returned; the fire 
was out, and there was no wood left 
in the house to rekindle it. So, leaving 
the door on the latch, he went across to 
the wood-shed and gathered an armful 
of fresh fuel. This took him some time, 
for his store had run nearly out: nursing 
his dog Gann, he had let everything else 
on the farm go uncared for. When he 
t back the house was already in dark- 
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e 
ness; the wood he had brought in was 
damp, and the fire was long in lighting. 
He coaxed it with muttered cursings; 
but when at length the fuel kindled, 
the fire still hung back, giving but 
little flame. 

Weary and chill, he sat down at last 
to rest, and then saw over against him, 
on the farther side of the ingle, a little 
wizened old man, leaning on a shepherd’s 
crook, motionless and with fixed gaze, 
like one lost in thought. The sight gave 
him a turn, for all the time he had spent 
over the fire the stranger must have 
sat there watching him; and yet he had 
not known. 

Brod did not keep open house: no 
neighbors unbidden would ever enter his 
door, and to strangers it gave no wel- 
come; yet there the old man sat, as 
though at his own hearth, watching the 
smoke rise from the fagots and resting 
upon the head of his crook two hands 
his So still he sat that for 


and chin. 














a while Brod eyed him in doubt, a 
not from any kindness, forebore to uti 
a word. 

Presently, without turn of head 
recognizing glance, the stranger spol 
“So you’ve lost your dog?” he said. 

Brod answered with ‘a surly gru 
then sighed. There was silence betwe: 
them for a while. Then the strang 
spoke again. 

“Was he worth having—your dog?” 

It made Brod angry to be asked su 
a question as that. The man must 
a fool not to have heard of his dog Gan 
“Tle was the best,” he answered, “ that 
ever you set eyes on: though you nev 
did. If you had, you would have know: 

Slowly and meditatively the strang 
drew his crook across the ashes of tl 
hearth. “ How did you come by him? 
he asked—“ your dog?” 

Brod did not answer; but his mit 
went back to the day when on a lonel: 
road, far from the habitations of me: 
he had seen Gann for the first time— 
solitary dog, quiet of tongue, herding 
before him a great flock of sheep, and 
with no shepherd in sight. Brod a 
Gann had looked at each other and 
passed: but it was Brod only who after 
ward turned to look back; and as h 
watched, not for the great herd itself w: 
the covetous hunger which from th: 
moment filled his heart and took posses 
sion of his soul. 

That night two hundred sheep lay in 
the village pound waiting an owner: 
claim: but when weeks went by and n 
owner appeared, the herd was put up t 
auction and was bought in lots by th 
holders of neighboring farms. Some oi 
them were bought by Brod himself; and 
not long after neighbors noticed that as 
he went about his work he had with him 
a new dog. Gann in those days was still 
young, but already he was wiser than 
most, and as he grew ripe in years his 
increased: near or far he saw 
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MAN AND DOG 


ith his master’s eye, and the two worked 
gether with a single mind. 

[Thus through the past, backward, then 
rward, Brod’s thoughts had earried 
l He came back once more to pres- 
loss—the light of memory went out: 
Gann was dead, and the world seemed 

longer alive. 

“Tow did you come by him?’ the 
tranger asked again—*“ your dog?” 

‘I paid a heavy price for him,” an- 
vered Brod; “that’s how! ... Who 
ire you?” 

Again the old man stirred the ashes 
ith his staff. “I was a bit of a dog- 
faneier myself once,” he said. “T’ve 
nade good dogs in my day; and as I’ve 
ade ’em, I reckon they’ve stayed— 
though I was not there to see. For the 
breeder’s the true maker, where the buyer 

but the user. Yet you that have only 
ised a dog for fifteen years, even you, 
[ reckon, might be glad to have him 
back again!” 

“Who said fifteen years?” demanded 
Brod, suspiciously, casting upon the 
stranger an unfriendly regard. 

“Tt’s like a piece of your own life,” 
the other went on, not heeding him. 
“When you are least willing to part 
from it, it goes. With this old staff of 
mine I broke in as good a dog as any 

1 ever saw. Miles away over down, 
wherever he might be, I had but to hold 
this up to him and he knew what to do. 
One day it broke in my hand—broke as 
[ held it up calling for him: he never 
came to me after that. There’s the break 
in it still.” He held up the crook as he 
spoke. “There’s blood on it.” he mut- 
tered, “there’s blood. But the man I 
marked with it went free; and I’m no- 
vhere now.” 

Brod got up hastily from his seat and 
lrove his foot into the piled fagots that 
gave out so little fame. “ Who are you?” 
he demanded, in harsh tone. 

But the old man seemed hard of hear- 
and, without heed to the interrup- 
went on. “I’m thinking,” he said, 

that dog of mine must be dead by 
w—same as yours. Yet if I knew 
where he lay, I need but to go and 
scrape at the ground—like this: and I 
reckon he’d hear me, and come to his 
old master’s call. Would your dog do 
the same for you?” 
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So low he spoke, and sat so still, he 
seemed searcely awake ; his voice had 
fallen to a strange monotony, and its 
note was withered and dry. But as the 
word ended he got up and shufiled to 
the door with the slow, feeble motion of 
limbs that had lain long out of use. On 
the sill he turned in a sudden heat, and 
snapping his staff, threw the shaft of it 
across the room. 

“There, dog-thief, there!” he shouted. 
“Take it and try for yourself! You 
know where he lies—your dog!” He 
flung through the door, pulled it after 
him, and was gone. The fire broke 
into bright flame and threw its ruddy 
warmth over the dark beams and mud- 
plastered walls. 

Brod wiped the cold sweat from his 
brow; then he went across, took up the 
staff, and examined it. There, just where 
head and shaft had joined, was a clean 
break; but the break was not new. The 
wood was black and sodden as though it 
had lain a long time underground; fibres 
of peat clung to it, and when struck it 
gave back the hollow note of dead tim- 
ber. Even as he touched the broken end 
it began to crumble in his hand. He sat 
down again, and resting the staff against 
his knees, began to think hard. He 
thought of Gann with faithful glance, 
watchful to beck and call; Gann, from 
whom, since their first chance meeting, 
he had not been parted for a single hour, 
till earth itself had come with dead 
weight and made division between them. 
Had Gann, he wondered now, remem- 
bered always what he had striven to for- 
get: was it possible that hidden in that 
dumb heart had lain an older allegiance, 
to which, after all these years, moulder- 
ing flesh and bone were now free to re- 
turn? This way and that he twisted the 
staff in his hands, and found it hard to 
lay it down again. Its cold touch brought 
back to life a buried memory—the figur 
of a small, elderly man, alert, wiry, 
resolutely braced, standing with his back 
to a broad dike, fighting for his life. 
Well and stubbornly had he fought, 
though overmatched, till at a blow the 
staff broke in his hand. Then, all too 
late, he had cried for help: “Gann! 
Gann!” and fell erying it. Before that 
help came, man and staff were well out 
of sight, sunk in the black peat mud; 
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and whether of murder or mishap no 
sign was left to reveal the truth to eyes 
that came after. 

In that place of death, dragged back 
to land from his vain efforts to save, 
Gain had found a new master; and 
never from then until this present hour 
had Brod doubted his own absolute pos- 
session of that for which he had bar- 
tered his soul. But now at last a doubt 
had come, overwhelming, not to be borne. 
With angry reasonings he tried to put 
it away, but it only returned to him with 
double force; the fever of it shook his 
brain, the uncertainty of what he could 
not test by bodily sense filled him with 
dread. He grew fearful of passing time 
—of what might have taken place in a 
few hours of separation between living 
and dead. If he could only be sure that 
the grave was still as he had left it, he 
would be content to wait; afterward he 
would search deeper and see. 

Staff in hand he went to the door 
and looked out; but the pitch black- 
ness of night drove him in again, for 
there in the darkness and until cock- 
crow a dead man’s eyes might be awake, 
waiting to spy out the place of burial 
and steal away the one possession of 
worth left to him in the world. The 
risk was too great; he must wait for 
dawn before he dare go abroad. So, 
staff in hand, he returned to the ingle, 
and there in a black mood, desolate and 
hungry of heart, sat out the night. 

In the gray of morning he rose, and 
taking the staff with him, came by track 
and ditch to the woodside grave. The 
ground lay just as he had left it, bearing 
for proof the print of his own feet. 
Through the thicket of brier he thrust 
in the dead man’s staff and scraped at 
the trodden turf. “Gann! Gann!” he 
called, softly. He waited; there was no 
sound, no sign. 

Again he scraped and again called, 
and still there came no answer. Then 
his hope went; yet for the third time, to 
make failure more sure, dispirited and 
heavy of heart, he drew the shaft over 
the ground and uttered no call. 

This time, expecting nothing, he did 
not wait: with the growing light of day 
common sense returned to him, he re- 
membered the close-trodden rubble and 
the heavy stone set half-way, and, setting 
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his teeth at his own folly, turned again 
to the track and moved slowly on without 
goal or aim. But as he turned ther 
came a rustle in the thicket behind him, 
and slow and feeble, broken with ag: 
and stiff of limb, out crept Gann, and 
with lowered head and defaulting glanc 
stood drooping before him. 

There was a strange guilt in his look 
he stood for all the world like a dog con 
victed of sheep-murder; his nose and his 
fore paws were stained with red clay, and 
in the hair about his eyes hung loos 
loam. Uneasy he stood, furtive of mie 
as though his master were the last perso: 
he had expected to meet. 

Brod looked at him with a discomfort 
ed mind: this was not the greeting hx 
had hoped; and the sudden chill whic] 
fell upon his spirit began already to 
take the form of reproach and accusatio1 
against Gann. But Brod was a man of 
few words, and never in his life had 
his heart taught speech to his tongue: 
so now what he felt he wished that an- 
other should tell. “ Well, Gann,” said h« 
“are you glad to see your master again ?”’ 

The dog hung his head and gave 
perfunctory wag to his tail, but mad 
no further response; and there, so long 
as Brod eyed him, he stood, passive, sul 
missive, keeping his distance, waiting 
meekly the word of command. In this 
common powerlessness to show what was 


in the heart dog and man had becom: 
more like than ev: fore; to Brod 
it seemed an injury—someth Gann 
which he could not u 

Long and hard Brod stared, but 1 
once would the dog meet his Wh 


presently Brod snapped his finge 
erept close up to heel, and there 
halted, still with unlifted head, an 
no sign of recognition or rejoicing. 
Heavily Brod mused, knitting 
thick brows to unaccustomed though* 
and in a while found a reason for it a 
Surely Gann was not yet awake: deat 
was a deep-seated ill—a habit hard t 
shake off; day was hot up, and the scen 
of the world lay cold. He had yet to fee 
the warmth of the sun, and to hear th 
sheep calling on the down, and the bark- 
ing of other dogs; then memory would 
return, and old Gann would be him- 
self again. 
So, to stifle the rising doubt, Brod 
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ed his mind; he clicked his tongue in 


he old familiar manner. “ We'll go a 
1.” said he, and set off; and slow 
ove, as a thing stirred by its own 
eht and not by its own will, Gann 
thered up his feet one by one and fol- 
ed after. 
Mounting the rough track, they gained 
vel ridge; half a mile to their right 
estward ran a higher broadside of hill, 
, gray fleeces of mist still lay in the valley 
etween. Across the cold bleak face of 
1 wintry world light and warmth and 
nd welled forth to meet them; hares 
3 in the hollows, plovers cried in the 
n, game-bird started from cover, moor- 
en from water; and out of the lowland 
sts with bark and bleat came the cry 
an unseen shepherd driving his flock 
field. But Gann took no note of any 
these things; and though his master 
heered him on with word and sign, never 
: nee did he range ahead, or quicken pace, 
r turn aside from his meek plodding 
rse at his master’s heels. 
And now above bars of mist up ros 
sun and threw the shadow of the 
2 alon which they moved against 
the opposing hill; out from under his 
Brod saw his own shadow gauntly 
estriding the ground, the far ends of it 
lting away in mist and light, and on 
farther slope no sign of it at all; 
eross the facing hill where the shad 
the ridge ended and where sunlight 
ck warm there, like an unlaid 
st, walked the shadow of Gann, black, 
inet, horrible. 
Brod, when he saw that sight, turned 
arply about. “Don’t be like that, 
Gann!” he eried. “ Don’t be like that! 
Shake ’em off! Shake ’em off! You’ve 
the maggots on you still.” But Gann 
ly looked up at him with dull, indif- 
| nt eyes, that seemed vaguely to wait 
ra meaning, and failing to find it, one 
re became blank. 
Brod resumed his course, and heard 
: again behind him the stealthy sound of 
. Gann’s feet meekly following. That 
nd of feet, linked with the familiar 
form, seemed all that Gann had brought 
‘k with him from the grave. It was 
not enough: nay, if that were all, it was 
: e the offer of stone to the hungry in 
i ce of bread: for if the spirit be absent, 
he form becomes a mere mimicry—no 
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longer the expression but the e 
life; and if Gann’s bodily shape 
had come only to tell him that the 

ould better 
it been for him never to have set eyes on 
Yet it he did the 
er of possession filled his heart, and 


ntradic 
tion of 
spirit 
never return, had 


by far 


every time th: so 
ind bent itself with avaricious grasp 
to defeat never to let £0, 
still hold it, that shadow 


rr which he ve arned. 


admit 
he co ild 
substance f 
his 
he moved stubbornly on: 
the opposing 
shadow of Gann, black, 
its 
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White 
of the 


So, discomfiture, 


turning back on 
cainst 
the 
distinct, horrible. 
slow 
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and over a 
him on slope went 
motion and th 
felt hatred 
With the 
th 


west- 


Brod, watching 
; of | 

toward it rising in his blood. 
instinct to be rid of it he quitted 
ridge and descended the 
ward slope where down below the ground 
l Pre sently 
before 


ting feet, 


Car 
4 neres 


its 


exposed 


like a 
him, blind, 


passive, vet powerful: committed to its 


ay sv allowed in mist. 
blank wall it 


rose 


seeping, strong limbs had now to halt 
and grope their way; the eyes lost their 
directing sense, the ears grew confused 


by the drift of sound; only the instinct 
of gravity—the drag of earth on the 
ever-descending weight—remained un 
impaired. Man and dog went down to- 
gether into that thick sea, and instan- 
taneously, as though struck by blindness, 
were parted from each other’s ight 


Looking back, halting and peering, Brod 
uld no 


followed or 


sure whether he 
and all at once the idea 
test 
till possessed that gift of scent for which 
in the old days he had been famous. If 
he did, there was more reality under the 
dull 


co long r le was 


no; 
to him to mak whether Gann 


surface than had yet appeared, and 


the rest would follow with time. 

So, careless of peril to life and limb 
Brod turned sharply aside from th 
downward way; broke at a_  doubl 
through dank thicket and fern—cam 


presently on furze-bush, sprang over it, 
and missing his footing on the farther side, 
fel] rolled. pitched headlong to 


an OOZY 


tangle of reeds, and, bruised and bleed- 
ing. found stay at last in the bed of a 
small runnel whose course followed the 


base of the declivity. 

His tumble had e: 
ground much faster than 
it had also brought 


him to level 
he could have 


him 


rried 


run: clear of 









the denser drift of mist which now lay 
overhead. Here in a narrow circumfer- 
ence he could see about him vague forms 
of stone, grass-mound, and thicket, and 
already, detaching itself from these, an- 
other form gliding stealthily toward him 
—Gann, listless of foot, unhurried of 
pace, who, on arrival, drooped to a halt, 
and stood unconcerned as ever at his 
naster’s side. 

Brod picked himself up with some 
diffieulty, but had found reward for his 
pains. “Well, Gann,” said he, “so 
you’ve kept your nose, after all. It was 
no use trying to deceive me. Off with 
your vapors, lad! We'll get the maggots 
out of you yet.” He reached out a hand 
and, contrary to old habit (for seldom had 
they exchanged tokens of affection in 
the past), sought by friendly touch to 
gut with 
a slight shrinking the dog drew aside, and 
evading the proffered caress, resumed his 
former attitude of meek submissive at- 
tendance on an owner’s will. 

Once more Brod’s mind became clouded 
with doubt; for again it seemed clear 
that, as regards their old intimacy of the 
past, Gann had only come back to him 
in blank form—obedient from long habit, 
docile from age, but with a worn-out 
mind from which the meanings and 
values of life had been utterly erased. 
Well, if that were so, he must again be 
trained, broken of underground ways, 
given work to do that would bring old 
instinets to life, and awake in the earth- 
bound brain a new spirit. So long as 
Gann would follow, his master would 
lead: patience, patience! Time would 
send them a cure. 

3rod’s brain, unaccustomed to prob- 
lems, worked slow; but when at last he 
had reached his conelusion he became 
once more the man of action. 

To put the matter to a certain test 
forthwith he bent his steps along the 
stream’s upward course, and came, after 
a winding mile, to a slender fall, above 
which in a hollow of the downs lay a field 
enclosed by hurdles. The ground was 
strewn with a litter of root-ref:se rimed 
with frost; in one corner stood a wooden 
shed, and about it in square extension 
a thickly wattled fold. Brod had not 
visited his flock for many days; while 
nursing the sick Gann he had hired a 


win recognition and response. 
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farm-hand to look after it: like enough 
the man had neglected his task, for at 
the first sound of bleating his ear told 
him that the sheep had gone ill fed. He 
pulled back a hurdle and entered the en- 
closure: he and Gann stood once more 
together on the old familiar ground. 
There in narrow space threescore sheep 
lay closely huddled for warmth; and 
every one of them man and dog knew 
by record and name. As Brod pushed in 
among them they rose and scattered; 
sighting one that went lame, he looked 
at Gann and nodded across. In the old 
days that would have been enough; now 
to make his meaning more clear he 
pointed also and spoke. “ Fetch her out, 
Gann!” said he. “It’s yon black ewe 
that I want.” But no sooner had he 
uttered the words than once more his 
heart sank within him and hope died, 
for Gann stood as though deaf and blind, 
making no sign at all. 

Brod shook his head like a dumb beast 
recovering from a blow, and, turning 
about, went softly out of the fold. “ Past 
work,” he muttered. “Past work; I 
ought to have known.” So for his own 
comfort he stated the case, still seeking 
to put off for a while the darker doubt; 
but as he went up the hill he trod heavily 
as one on whom age had laid a sudden 
hand. Now and again he halted and 
looked back on Gann, making advance: 
with friendly sign and speech; yet never 
onee—though he looked often, and wait- 
ed expecting it-—-never once did Gann 
look up at him in return with recog- 
nizing glance. 

Hour after hour the two wandered to- 
gether aimlessly over the downs, till the 
short winter’s day crept back to dusk. 
Then weary and dispirited, Brod turned 
his steps for home; and again there came 
back to him a flicker of hope accompanied 
by an added dread. Perhaps, after all, 
food and warmth and shelter would do 
for Gann what sun and sound and open 
air had failed to do; then again, perhaps 
not. Still, he could but try. 

Tt was already deep twilight when 
Brod passed the wood and the thicket 
beneath which he had laid the body of 
Gann; glancing furtively, he could see 
that the mould lay undisturbed; nothing 
was displaced that had been set there 
to keep guard. He whistled Gann on, 
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d with pretence of cheer quickened his 
e: but a moment later he missed the 
ind of following feet. He turned 
arply about, saw Gann standing on 
edge of the thicket, saw him slink 
ftly into cover of its shade, ran back, 
ly to find that he was gone and not a 
ce of him left. 
Long and vainly did he call, stroking 


he ground with his staff; there came no 
on or sound; around him settled the 
rathering darkness of night. Then he 


nembered his fear of a dead man’s eye, 
d leaving the telltale spot, went back 
itary to a cold hearth. Yet even then 
did not doubt that of which the next 
brought proof—that the staff had still 
ver to bring back the dead to life. 
nly at the night-fall death resumed its 
ay, and the weary body and dull brain 
nt back to their rest. 
n the days and weeks that followed, 
ple who lived in those parts saw for 
ng hours Brod and his dog Gann roam- 
¢ the countryside. If any spoke to him 
passing, he returned no answer. Head 
vn and slow of foot he went, leaning 
avily on his staff; and, head down, at 
el went Gann with ears and _ tail 


rooped. Some said that they walked 


a pair of mourners bearing a dead 
ly between, the same distance ever 
iding them; and all who came on them 
ed at that time how Brod had aged. 
It was evident indeed that he was past 


rk, for never now was he seen tending 


sheep or laboring upon the farm. 
ce a week the man he had hired came 
receive his wage; there it lay waiting 
him; there sometimes was Brod, but 
his man the master had never a word 
say. Ewes died and lambs were born, 
and disease found their way into the 
rd; and still Brod—he who had been 
best sheep-farmer in all that country- 
le—did nothing nor seemed to care. 
Often now he sat through the mid- 
hours on the sunny side of the downs, 
| while he sat, there stood Gann at 
side, without will or expectancy, with 
id submissively drooped, yet always 
t as if waiting to go. Then out of 
pouch Brod would take food and 
rin slowly to eat, now and then throw- 
g a portion to his companion, but Gann 
ver owned to hunger; where it fell, 
ere he let it lie. Brod would seem not 
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to notice, and would go on throwing to 
Gann just so much as he reckoned to be 
his due, but whether it were little or 
much, meat or bread, made no difference 
to Gann: never when they were together 
did Brod see him eat. Sometimes, when 
he himself had finished, pointing to the 
food which lay untouched, he would be- 
gin to threaten and curse; but whatever 
he might do, Gann paid no attention 
and showed no fear; and deep down in 
Brod’s heart a new feeling began to 
grow and have life—hatred of Gann. 
Gann would not eat at his hand, would 
not sit down by his side, would not enter 
his door, would neither go nor come to 
his call, yet wherever ke went followed 
him like his own shadow, submissive yet 
furtive, without resistance, yet without 
consent. And ever with slow, laboring 
mind Brod sought by roundabout ways 
to find the root of that strange passive 
opposition which gave the nearest proof 
that life yet hung in the dumb brain. 

Now for whole days together man and 
dog showed no recognition of each other’s 
presence, save only that where the one 
led the other followed. 

One day toward noon, as man and dog 
stood on a sunward slope, their two shad- 
ows lay side by side on the warm and 
friendly earth, showing amid the sur- 
rounding light no difference of kind. 
Presently, as he glaneed back, Brod 
chanced to raise hand and staff, and saw, 
all in a moment, lying across Gann’s 
shadow a blot of double shade. There, 
black as a crow perched on a pole, the 
shape of his own hand grasping the 
broken shaft. With a cold creep of the 
flesh he drew his hand away, shifted, and 
stood farther off; and with meek ac- 
quiescence, as though his business were 
never to quit his master’s side, Gann, 
too, shifted his ground and again stood 
near. Here, coupled with fresh evidence 
of a malign power, ever obscure yet only 
waiting a touch to become revealed, was 
expression of the thing which Brod could 
not abide. This parasitic loyalty, that 
brought with it no sign of affection, no 
proof of will, was becoming horrible to 
him; and as he backed, again with slow 
methodical motion, Gann ‘stirred and fol- 
lowed, always keeping the same distance, 
as though in between them a dead body 
went borne. In a fit of uncontrollable 
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loathing Brod lifted the staff and swung 
it around, 

“Keep off, you damned carcass!” he 
eried. “Don’t shake your maggots on 
mit ! 

Fiercely driven, the staff whistied in 


air, and as it grazed by him-—scarcely be- 


true! with sudden 


lievable, yet Gann a 
snatch bared his teeth and emitted a 
low growl. 

Brod’s arm, swung up for a second 
stroke, hung rigid in air; he stared tri- 


umphant, yet aghast; saw for a moment, 


before they shrank, Gann’s glowering 
eyes meet his own. “ Body alive!” he 
muttered. ‘So I’ve made you speak 
at last!’ e 

And to think that he had only dis- 


it now! All this time, without 
knowing it, the power had been his; old 
kindness and pity had meade him refrain, 
but 
thing was there waiting to be conquered 


covered 


now at last the way lay plain: some- 
after all, only needing for its control a 
resolute will and a firm hand. 

Now that he knew, his old affections 
returned, all hatred of his 
heart: tears started strangely to his eyes; 
he held out a cajoling hand, spoke softly, 
foolishly, seeking by endearing terms to 
draw Gann to his side that they might 
onee more the confidence and in- 
timaev of former days. It troubled him 
little that for the moment Gann had re- 
turned to former for 
now Brod knew, had seen and heard, and 
had for his comfort henceforth sure and 


went out 


his indifference ; 


certain proof 

He lifted his head and strode 
man: and ever as he went he turned 
looked at with of love. 
thought 


on, a 
new an 
Gann eyes 

f the morrow; to-morrow 
two would begin life afresh; but to- 
if to-night ¢ 


yO* 


and 
He 


the V 


night what 

The fierce 
entered his heart; 
The power lay there in his 
that 


had 


never again would he 


of possession re- 


let Gann go. 
if he only knew how to use it; 
was what he must find out. 
Descending the hill, by a place of lime- 
quarries, they came to a deep gully, only 


hance 


a few feet wide; steep walls of limestone 
rose on either side, between which the 
only foothold lay in a narrow channel 
scoured by rains. Greatly venturing, 


Brod let the staff go out of his hand— 


it fell and lay crosswise from wall to 
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wall, Presently he knew that Gann 
no longer following; he turned al 


Ther 


sti 


and his surmise verified. 
where the staff lay Gann waited, 
Brod whistled 
called, but it was no use; his voice pass 
Beside the staff t] 
Gann stood sentinel. 


saw 
still, unable to pass. 
to unheeding ears. 
crossed his way 
Blithely Brod returned, caught up t 


He kn 


staff, and swung resolutely on. 


now what he would do: never ag: 
would he and Gann be parted at dus 
never again should that dark bed 


mould sap out the comfortable warmth 
life from body Was 
wonder, lodging, 


it a 
tl 


brain. 
cold 
Gann had remained a corpse ? 

As soon as they 


and 


with such 


were 
of the lime-quarries Brod set to wor 
foraging this way and that, he collect 


fuel—brier, dried fern, heath, and a fi 
fagots. These he heaped in the 
ner of a disused lime-kiln, of which o1 
the outer shell To a 
fro he went through the ruined brea 
till his pile of fuel grew high, and to : 
fro at heel went Gann. Presently, as | 
emerged to bring in his last load, Br 
turned sharp about and thrust his st 
across the entrance of the kiln, wedgi 


far Cc 


now remained. 


it from side to side. And there, sur 
enough, where the staff lay wedged, sto 
Gann unable to pass; enclosed aro 


and above by the curved and conical wal 


there was no other way by which | 
could escape. 
The brief winter’s day was alrea 


wearing to its close; Brod was weary wi 
toil and the heavy strain of a 
vided between hope and fear. LBeari1 
his last armful of fuel, he stooped to 1 


mind 


low doorway, overstepped the shaft. 
he entered, Gann backed. Did Gai 
then, already suspect him? Even tl 


would be something gained, better t] 








come to the bas 


A 


the indifference which, during the p: 
weeks, had laid its leaden weight uy 
their disjointed lives. Brod was pr 


pared to encounter in Gann’s nature, 
it awoke, a resistance and an oppositi 
which had not been there before: for 
knew that something lay behind—so1 
thing which, when now and then he ea 
it unawares, had in it the 
horror of death—something 


on 
and 


tou 
whi 
Gann harbored and which lay elose hi 
den, biding its time, save when in shadow 








ANI he tne 








1 
ose I 


shad 











rm it erept from its lair, faced him 
a moment with blank, featureless 
ask, and again withdrew. But Brod 


| not shrink from any struggle that lay 


ead: so long as there was something 


be broken he cared not how hard the 


reaking might prove. 


Lie 


Weary of body, but resolute of will, 
ing kindled the fire, he sat 
d leaning his back against the side 
the kiln, disposed himself for rest. 
sat by the opening, the wedged staff 
hand, and watched in the 


down, 


der his 


rowing warmth of the firelight the grad- 


| extinction of the cold hues of outer 
y. Before long, almost without know- 


it, he had closed his eyes; sleep was 


ear, but a corner of his mind still lay 


Che 


rickwork in which it stood fixed. 


} 
i 





the warmth drifted into his brain 


ane, 


warmth and the sense of renewed 

ssession of the thing that he loved. 
sun had set, but Gann was with 

m still. 

Under his hand the staff quivered, 

ve a slight turn, grating upon the 


Quick 
t without stir Brod opened his eyes; 
ere was Gann, working with gripped 
vs, wrenching to get free. 
Brod sat “Gann,” he said, “ you 
ind lie down!” 
Gann drew back his head with a start, 
1d fixed for a moment with averted 
then, slow and listless, broken of 
1, went to the farther side of the fire 
l lay down. 
Brod took a grip of the staff to make 
re that it was still well fixed; then, 
fting nearer, clasped his hand over it 
back to For a 
le he kept close watch upon Gann; 


up. 


| again leaned rest. 
when an hour had gone by and the 

g still lay without motion, he again 
ised his eyes and, with ear awake for 
» least sound, sank into light slumber. 


fefore long he had lost clear count of 


rain and consciousness lay awake. 


relight 


there could be no doubt now that Gann’s 


drowsed, 
Pres- 
tly, while his body thus hung on the 
rge of sleep, thought again grew active; 
at, he wondered behind shut eyes, is 
nn doing now? Cautiously he half 
ised his lids, and through the low- 
ed lashes saw in the sunk glow of the 
Gann steadily watching him. 


ne; but though his 


senses 


in was coming to life: nay, not brain 
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DOG 
alone; every nerve of his body was alert 
as when some creature of the chase 
watches its prey. 

Presently Gann’s body began to move, 
following the direction of his eyes; belly 
to earth, with limbs rigidly extended and 
head slightly raised, he drew himself 
inch by inch over the ground, nearer and 
nearer to his master’s side. 

Brod was a man of iron nerve; courage 
with him had become a habit; but as he 
watched the stealthy advance of Gann, 
a strange dread took possession of his 


soul. It was not the formidable teeth 
that he feared—those he could face and 
fight; it was the mind, the brain, the 
enmity at last clearly. manifest in the 


only form of life he had ever passionate- 
ly loved. Now at last he knew that Gann 
war, but what the fight 
was to be, to what end or how 
that he did not know. 

Gann was now quite close; there at 
Brod’s feet the waiting to 
spring; but the body in which they were 
bound remained servile, reptilian, knit to 
the ground like a great hairy caterpillar 
that seemed only waiting to put out its 
suckers and climb. <A cold shudder went 
over Brod as Gann rose and 
four-footed once more; very gently he set 
raised himself 
up and looked into his face. Where the 
weight of the feet rested, Brod felt 
cold: the dog’s almost 
touched his face, but there fell upon it 
no warmth of breath. Steadily but fur- 
tively he looked out under sunk lashes, and 
saw Gann’s eyes turned searchingly upon 
his. A great fever burned in them; for 
while around in the throb of the falling 
firelight went alternations of light and 
shade, there, and there only, glowed a 
steady flame; and clear in its midst as 
a carved cameo some form of definite 
import that did not move or change. 
What it might be Brod could not read, 
for his sunk glance gave but an obscure 


and he were at 
waged, 


were eyes 


became 
feet to his master’s knees, 


two 


nose 


spots of 


vision to his brain, and his eyes were 
diseoncerted by the flickering reflections 
of firelight on the around him. 
Presently, however, it sank to a dull glow, 
and at once the form confronting him 
grew more intense. Brod threw open his 
eyes, thrust forward his head, and with 
held breath stared hard. For one instant 
man and beast met eye to eve; and even 
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as Gann shrank and turned aside with 
guilty look, Brod saw clear—with a dis- 
tinctness of impression that nothing could 
efface—a small wizened figure of a man 
leaning on a shepherd’s crook, motion- 
less and like lost 
in thought. 

Gann had sprung off and was standing 
his distance again as Brod leaped to his 
feet; but though he looked at his master 
with conscious eye, he looked as one that 
had had his will, and the word of reproach 
that followed did not cause him to shrink. 

“So,” said Brod, dull and heavy of 
tone, “ you would pick my brains, would 
you? Go your way, Gann; play me that 


with fixed gaze one 


trick again and I pick yours!” 

Without change of glance or stir of 
limb Gann heard him out to the last 
word; then turned indifferently away and 
lay down. 

“T’ll break you!” Brod called after him, 
“every bone! You shall know where you 
belong before I’ve done with you.” Then 
he reheaped the fire, and returning to his 
When he rose up once 
more morning was abroad. 

He took up the staff and made his way 
out of the kiln; nor did he trouble now 
whether Gann would follow him. 
In a few moments he heard behind the 
soft pad of the feet, and with a 
purpose in mind he set his face for home. 

Following the track to the farm, they 
came close to the grave, and Brod looked 
about to see what effect it have 
on Gann; but Gann, looking neither to 
right nor left, strolled indifferently by. 
Brod was well satisfied. 

“Tll teach him yet!” he said to him- 
self, and gave a confident grip to his staff. 

And now they were come to the door 
which Gann, since his return to life, had 
entered. Brod and 
He waited: and so did 
Gann, back to his 
master neither sign nor glance. 

“Get you in!” cried Brod, harsh of 
tongue, and with sudden threatening 
gesture lifted the staff as though about 


to strike. 


place, lay down. 


to see 


new 


might 


never yet unloeked 
threw it 


head 


open. 


down, giving 


and Brod, no longer 
loath, reached out and struck heavily 
with all his force. Half blind with rage, 
he had scarcely taken aim; only when the 
staff touched ground did he know that 
he had missed. 


Gann backed; 
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inarticulate fury 


sound of 
Gann turned; his eyes blazed into 


With a 
his back bristled, his limbs knit 
his teeth lined out to a 
Here was battle at last; the tug of war 
had come! 

“Come on, then!” shouted Brod 
“eome on!” and bracing himself f 
fight, swung up the staff for a 
blow. Here at last was a game that tv 
could play, and in which the weaker wi 
must defeat. The joy of batt! 
surged through his blood. “Come o1 
Come on, then!” he eried again, an 
Gann crouched and quivered, hot ai 
ready to spring. 

Leaping beast and descending strok« 
crashed together in mid-air. Teeth nx 
wood; and, quicker than eye could see, 
with a rending sound of flying splin 
ters, teeth prevailed, and Brod’s hand 
lay empty of power. Dry and rotten t 
its core, the staff, shivered to a thousand 
fragments, lay strewn to earth. Out of 
its centre a small puff of dust float 
derisively away through the frosty air 
Brod stood weaponless now; but ther 
was no longer any need: Gann’s rag 


grew 
Savage gr! 


he ay l¢ 


own 


was spent. 

Feebly he turned from the field he h: 
won and crawled painfully away—a sight 
horrible to the eye. There was no mis 
taking him now: gaunt and festerin; 
death stared out of each rib; his he: 
hung like a bucket on a string, drippi 
moisture as it went; each limb in tur 
on which he rested his weight gave und 
him like clay. Thrice he f 
staggering and blind, and thrice he ros 
and again struggled on. 

His master could have had him now, 
for there was no power left in him by 
which he could resist. But the staff 
mastery was gone, and Brod had only 
look to know that Gann was gone too. 

So to second burial went Gann, bear 
ing back a most faithful body to th« 
grave. Brod, following him afar, saw hin 
enter the thicket and there lay himself 
down. But when later he drew near n 
sign of the body was left; only he saw 
in the ground the mark of his own feet. 

And so was finished, after so many 
months, the burying of his dog Gann; 
and when all was done Farmer Brod went 
back to a lonely hearth; for he was a hard 


sodden 











man and had no friend left in the world. 
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many 
Gann: 
xd went 
a hard 
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A Piece of Good Fortune 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


R. ICGHABOD TETLOW, among 
the other pleasures of life, had 
lately come to relish venturing, 

warm afternoons, into the park which 
adjoined the street where he lived. There, 
for the space of an hour, he would, on 
he bench beneath the althea bushes, sit 
twirling his great white mustaches re- 
flectively, regarding the people strolling 
p and down the gravelled walk before 
him or occupying the othe r benches 
If upon ar- 
riving at the altheas he found already 
usurped the seat to which he had grown 


ae : Daa 
within his range of vision. 


accustomed, and of which he was exceed- 
ingly fond—not only because, from its 
central position, it afforded him an ex- 
cellent view of the rest of the world, 
but also because it afforded the rest 

the world a very pleasing glimpse 
of Ichabod Tetlow—he was wont to look 
with such threatening meaning in the 
direction of what he considered his right- 
ful property, to turn so ferociously up- 
ward the ends of those mustaches that 
the most brazen of usurpers fled at his 
approach, under the impression that he 
could be nothing less than a distinguished 
general whose selfish aims must for 
some mysterious reason by no means be 
thwarted, and to whom it was not a little 
of an honor to yield precedence, humilia- 
ting as it was to give up the spot one 
had chosen to sit in. 

That Mr. Ichabod Tetlow, in spite of 
his lofty and imperious bearing on these 
occasions, was not a gentleman of any 
military distinction, but, on the contrary, 
the most eontentedly humble of tailors, 
had never interfered with the success of 
his manceuvre. Mr. Tetlow had gained 

me insight into human nature during 
1 lifetime of hard work in a stuffy shop, 
which now, in his middle age, he felt 
that his son could attend to by him- 
elf long enough, now and then in the 
fternoons, to give him a chance to 
breathe, for an interval, fresh air instead 


of a mingled atmosphere of steam and 
dyed eloth. 

Once installed in the seat he coveted, 
he scrupulously left vacant the end where 
the branches of the bushes hung very 
low, so that a person sitting under them 
vas irritatingly tickled, first on his nose 
and then on the back of his neck. Not 
that this vacant end amounted to much 
or was likely to tempt anybody. Mr. 
Tetlow’s short, corpulent frame required, 
to be comfortable, a surprising amount 
ot room. 

There were other habitués of the park 
at the same hour on pleasant days as 
himself. 

Every day that he was out, there went 
by along the path a young man pressed 
for time to such an extent that he tum- 
bled forward helter-skelter anyway in his 
haste, his meagre alpaca coat-tails flut- 
tering from him. He had a pumpkin- 
like head on a thin neck, and twitching 
eyelashes. The importance of his getting 
to his destination never lessened, yet, as 
many times as Ichabod Tetlow had seen 
him, he had noticed him do nothing more 
valuable than to tear at his breakneck 
speed from one end of the walk to the 
other. The quick impatience of his move- 
ments was oftset by the languid indolence 
of two youths, invariably going past arm 
in arm, their little derbys rakishly on 
the sides of their heads, their immaculate 
shoes glistening, and smoke issuing out 
of their mouths from the beginnings or 
ends of stupendous cigars. To the tailor’s 
notion, the soft, flabby faces of the two 
had a look as if somehow or other their 
owners had been boiled whole in pudding- 
bags. It was as much an enigma to him 
how with their energy they could ever 
get anywhere as how the hasty young 
man with his vigor could fail to get 
somewhere. “If I had the training of 
’em, I’d hurry ’em, I’d boil ’em, I’d make 
’em smoke,” he remarked, whenever the 
absurdly idle and useless pair came his 
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way, to that most admirable of listeners, 
Mr. Tetlow. 

In the tailor’s perhaps cynical judg- 
ment a good listener was as rare a 
specimen as a white blackbird. Lending 
an obliging ear throughout his career to 
his friends and acquaintances, and un- 
complainingly becoming a receptacle for 
their family histories, their personal 
troubles, their bursts of ill-founded 
egotism, he had found, or thought he 
had found, these friends growing unac- 
countably deaf when he wished to turn the 
tables, and detail to them his family his- 
tory, his afflictions, his justifiable conceit, to 
instil as it were into their ears some few 
drops of his own personality. For many 
vears Mr. Tetlow had shaken his head 
over this phase of earthly conduct, and 
had long ago, in order to gain at wish 
a sympathetic audience, adopted the plan 
of often talking half aloud to himself. 

Another pair, promenading over. the 
gravel together, had become familiar to 
him—a lady, dressed perpetually in blue, 
beautiful in his eyes, although no longer 
in her first youth, and an astonishing old 
image with powdered cheeks. In precise 
proportion as the image, below her gayly 
tilting bonnet and parasol, was loud- 
voiced, and vulgar, and delighted on 
these strolls, the lady was coldly retired. 
“T am sure, mamma,” she had observed, 
in Mr. Tetlow’s hearing, “that I quite 
agree with you! We are having a 
charming time. I can imagine little— 
although I sat up nights to do it!]— 
which would enliven existence as much, 
make one as glad to have been born into 
the world, as to come here day after day, 
and to see what there is to see here.” 

Ichabod Tetlow detected no satire in 
these sentiments. He felt, after he had 
heard them, for the cold, youngish lady, 
the warmest approval. He considered 
that they stood, so to speak, on a common 
ground of taste. He certainly could not, 
if he sat up nights to do it, conceive of 
very many things which would heighten 
living more than the recreation to which 
she had alluded. 

Nor could, clearly, the small, dry, 
withered woman who assumed different 
adornments for different days of the 
week, that she might fittingly ornament 
one of the benches opposite his, across 
the path. On Wednesdays, for instance, 





she wore, over her time-honored dress 
with its lappets of rusty lace, a plum- 
colored satin bolero, which fitted her 
atrociously. On Thursdays her purplish, 
wrinkled hands were covered by embroid- 
ered mitts. On Fridays she left her hat 
at home, and there nodded above her 
wintry cheeks an evening head-dress com 
posed lugubriously of jet. On Mondays 
and Saturdays she was decorated, like a 
hero, with rosettes of ribbon, while o1 
Sundays—on Sundays Mr. Tetlow’s hour 
often stretched out to two or three—sh« 
was arrayed with such fearful intricacy 
that he never yet had been able to mak 
out what she had done to herself. 

In addition to these several individuals, 
without whose society he searcely ever 
took an airing, and concerning whom lx 
was possessed of no especial curiosity, 
there was one, returning daily to th 
walk and to the benches, who had 
aroused his interest to a decided extent 
This was an old gentleman, marked by 
an air of dejection so acute, a lack of 
composure so wild, that more glances thar 
the tailor’s own were frequently riveted 
upon him in an earnest attention. 

Extremely tall and emaciated, he 
sembled a stick of the same size from 
top to bottom, tricked out in well- 
preserved black broadcloth and neat 
gaiters. His height was further increased 
by a towering beaver hat of a bygon 
style. His countenance, edged by close- 
ly clipped gray burnsides, was refined 
and amiable, the features wax-like, th 
prominent eyes burning with a me! 
ancholy light. 

Plunged continually in the depths of 
gloom, he plainly endeavored, though 
without avail, to shake off his low spirits 
But try as he would, he appeared totally 
unable to compose himself in the slightest 
degree, or to derive the least enjoyment 
from the fresh air. He moved about 
feverishly. If he sat down, he jumped up 
drearily after the lapse of the briefest 
possible period. He had no sooner taken 
to walking than he abandoned this exer- 
cise and sat down again. He carried a 
eane which was constructed in such a 
manner that he could, by pressing a 
series of springs, separate it into four 
pieces. This he constantly did, at once, 
however, mournfully restoring it to its 
original shape. From either of his coat 
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pockets protruded a number of little books, 
hich he drew out 
spasmodic intervals. 


sett 


one after the other, 
But too restless 
lown to read any of the volumes, 
he merely looked each one of them over 


th a frantic expression, and stowed 

all away once more into the 
esses of his coat. Careless as to who 
rheard him, he heaved from time to 


e a heartrending sigh. 


No matter how often he emerged into 


under the park trees, his behavior 
always characterized by the identical 
iwular and disturbed sadness, which 


rather increased than diminished. 
“What in the devil’s wrong with him ?” 
ulated Mr. Tetlow, 
Mr. Tetlow 


over and over. 


was a man of action. 


Seeing no hope ahead of his reach- 
without assistance an answer to 
question in regard to an entir 

nger, and his curiosity becoming 
re and more thoroughly aroused, he 


Unless 
he was mistaken, the old gentleman had 
reached that point of 


rmined to secure assistance. 


nervous unhappi- 


ss when he would be glad to mention 
souree of his misery to a person bear- 


about him all the signs of an honest 
upright nature, as the 
aware that he did. He 

erness to 

his 


confide ne 


tailor was 
justified his 
another 
that 
reposed in 
respect to it would 


probe into man’s 


rs by consciousness what- 
might be 
his honor in 
nimpeachable. 


More Mr. Tetlow 
rked proudly to his friends, 


than had re- 
whether 
to hear him or not, “If a 
ible-dyed, raskill, with a heart as black 
your hat, ’ud tell me 


once 
deigned 


a secret he didn’t 
me to pass on, I’d reek with my own 
1 afore I’d betray him.” 

So far, this unpleasant 
proceeding on Mr. Tetlow’s part had never 


fortunately, 

heen necessary, he being allowed to keep 
cred his the 

that abandoned villains or 
ight have made to him. 
With the definitely formed purpose of 
raping acquaintance 


within breast revelations 


anybody else 


with an unhappy 
an and inducing him, in a kind-hearted 


anner, to drop into conversation and 


lon 


i tell what in the devil was wrong with him, 
r a particular bright afternoon, as the 
j bject of his interest began wildly to pass 
; nd repass along the walk near him, 
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Ichabod Tetlow conspicuously compressed 
the breadth of his body so as to leave a 
more 


room on | 


i 


hospitable supply of 
seat’s vacant end. He had already gone 

far as to twist back the overhanging althea 
branches. Having committed these acts 
of abnegation, he coughed with perceptibl 
emphasis. His desir have a 
When the shadowy black 
figure had completed its comfortless walk, 
glance fell on the 
place he had artfully provided. 


seemed to 
inagnetie force. 


resting 
Hesitating 
slightly, the stranger sat down beside him, 


riving 


s burning 


utterance to one of the profound 
sighs which characterized him. 

Mr. Tetlow drew out his handkerchiet 
fell to pol- 


“A fine day 


and removing his spectacles, 
ishing them industriously. 
he advanced, heartily. 

His guest looked miserably around hin 
‘Fine! I really noticed th 
state of the weather, though, since you 
speak of it, I see that the day is all that 
could be desired by the most critical.” 


have not 


I rather thought, now, that you wer 
a man that paid attention to 
er. I’ve seen you out so often enjoying 
the park.” 


the weath 


The 
old man commenced to take his cane apart 
with trembling fingers. “I 
Not but what 
were not—” 

He broke off abruptly, 
verted the four pieces of rattan he 
back into his 
placed between 


good sir!” 


‘I enjoy the park, my 


enjoy any 


I could, and woul 


thing! 


1, 
if it 


and slow ly con- 


which he 


Sir king hi 


walking-stick, 
his knees, 
dolefully on the 
with 
straight 
his thoughts. 

“A man that can’t 
said Ichabod Tetlow, “is in a bad way 

“Tle’s a fool, a burst 
his companion, violently. 

“Though I don’t doubt,” 
the tailor invitingly, “ 
for it 
mebbe, by 


chin silver head, en 
B., and star 


rbed in 


graved the initials J. 


ing befor him, abs 


anything,’ 


enjyov 


madman,” forth 
continued 
he’s got some good 
of his 


speculation, or a member of 


reason —lost a part mone. 
his family he was exceptionally fond of.” 

“T have not,” returned the old gentl 
man, in self-reproach, lifting his chin, 
and speaking in a rapid volubility, mor 
the subject to 

chance 


as if he were enlarging 
his own mind 
panion’s, “any such good reasons for my 


inability to any longer enjoy myself as 


than to a com 
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these! My money has been converted 
into certain worldly possessions, which I 
still retain. Yes, I still retain them. I 
still retain them. They are yet mine! 
I have no family. I was early left an 
orphan, without brothers or sisters or 
near relatives of whom now to be cruelly 
deprived. Never marrying, I conse- 
quently have no wife or children in these 
days to be torn from my arms.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Mr. Tetlow, quickly, 
“you lead too lonely a life.” 

“ Lonely?” exclaimed the stranger, in 
some astonishment; “I have never felt 
it so.’ 

The tailor rubbed one pudgy, square, 
red hand over the other. “ Well, well, 
everybody—them that enjoys things and 
them that don’t—has got motives of some 
kind for their feelin’s, which nobody, less 
than I, would wish to intrude on.” 

The old gentleman fixed on him his 
melancholy eyes, as though impressed by 
his delicacy, and as though, as Mr. Tet- 
low had surmised, it would be a relief 
io him to talk of the load on his heart. 

“Tf I were to tell you, whom I have 
never seen before,” he began, “ why all 
enjoyment is taken from me, I would 
relate to you a reason for such folly, such 
un-Christian character, that I have not 
vet summoned up the courage to con- 
fess it to my friends, who wonder at my 
distracted behavior, of which I myself am 
only too conscious, and ean arrive at no 
conclusion as to the cause of my grief.” 

“A secret,” the tailor answered, with 
a positiveness which carried conviction, 
“of any sort is safe with me. I’ve as 
close a tongue in my head for the matters 
of others as your best friend could have. 
And as far as telling what a man ain’t 
proud of to some one he don’t know, I, 
for one, ’ud a deal rather do that than 
tell it to some ’un that knew me better, 
who’d expect more of me!” 

“There’s truth in that,” replied the 
other, thoughtfully. ‘“ There’s more than 
a little truth in that.” He gave a kind 
of dull, ashamed groan, and bent toward 
Ichabod Tetlow. “ Well, sir, I am the 
most wretched mortal alive, for the monu- 
mentally wicked and foolish reason that 
I cannot bear to die, as before long I 
must—as all men must—and give up the 
possessions which I have accumulated in 
this world.” 


“So that,” said the tailor, bestowing a 
sidelong glance of scrutiny upon the well 
preserved broadcloth coat beside him, “ js 
what’s wrong with you!” 

“Yes; you see what a poltroon sits 
here. I can imagine what you, what 
any one, must think of such a man.” 

Mr. Tetlow waved his hand. “Eh, 
it’s not for me to judge other folks 
I’m not thinking ill of you. But I’m 
thinking you must have finer possessions 
than I’ve got to bless myself with.” 

“T do not want to boast,” eried th 
old gentleman, with a touching eager- 
ness, “but I admit that my possessions 
are priceless. Three years ago I owned 
nothing. I existed in a single room, in 
the greatest deprivation and discomfort 
Within a year’s time, through circum 
stances not needful to trouble you with, 
I became able to purchase a handsom 
place in the suburbs. A poor accountant 
hitherto chained to a desk, I found my 
self free, the owner of a house, a ros 
garden, and stables containing a_ hors: 
and carriage. The house was furnished 
throughout with every luxury I could 
desire, the books, the pictures, the bric-a 
brac, exactly suited to my predilections 
Until two months ago, I lived among m; 
beautiful surroundings, absolutely con 
tented, well, cheerful, enjoying every 
thing. You have spoken of a lonely lif 
[I was, I fear, far too selfishly inclined 
to my own society, too much given to th 
delights of reading, to hours of reflection, 
and the happiness arising from it—on: 
the happiness!—too charmed with th 
intricacies of rose-culture, to be troubled 
with loneliness. I had no dream then 
of death. I never thought of it. I only 
thought of present joys. Alas! two 
months ago I left my house for a few 
hours to attend the funeral of a neigh 
bor. Like myself, he had laid up treas 
ures to which he was strongly attached 
As I made a part of the dark cortége 
which escorted him to his grave I was 
deeply stirred with pity for him that h: 
should have to leave forever his house, 
his books, his pictures, all that he loved, 
and that he would never see again. I 
experienced at the same time, I acknow!l- 
edge, the scarcely formulated feeling of 
triumph which the happy living bestow 
on the dead, not their own. But return- 
ing to my house and entering my library, 
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heard my neighbor's voice, a somewha 
11¢ ne, Tring mockingly Ih my ears 
hese words: ‘Why do you flatter 
rself that the calamity which has be- 
llen me will never befall you’ I broke 
suddenly into a cold yp rspiration. I 


I, too, must die, never to see again my 


. | : dae red vitl tl ut dread, that ab 
renee ot death which is tort iring me. 
\I peac ) mind, my happine ss, Was 

m that moment gone. I cannot face 


at every owner of valuables has to, 


I s] | have been facing ever sines 
came into possession of so much, 1 
l ris¢ iltl oh I have ilways 


rht to follow the precepts of Chris- 
nity, to a higher spiritual plane, to 


nse of greater blessings to come after 
s world. I can no longer eat, sleep, 

reflect, enjoy myself anywhere, be 
se, to put it briefly, 1 am such an 


di idiot as to want to enjoy myself 
That 3 a queer situation.” said 


‘It’s detestabl hed said the old vent le 
rising to his feet. “I am detest- 
e.” He was about to turn hopeless- 
away, when he _ bethought himself 
omething. Ile extracted from his 


aisteoat a visiting-card “If vou are 
ver, my good sir, out White’s Road in 
A INE 


He could not, in his lack of composure, 
p to finish his sentence, but started off 
: more, paying no further 
eed to Mr. Tetlow, though he went rest- 
SSi\ p and down in his vicinity. 

Left alone, Tchabod Tetlow studied 
re lly the name and address on the 
ird, which lhe had accepted with a 
bby bow. “Mr. John Biggs, No. 2 
White’s Road,” he remarked, presently. 
I’m likely next Tuesday a.m. to be out 


‘ollowing Tuesday, foregoing 
is afternoon’s outing in the park for a 
; - - : ; 
orning call, the tailor made his way 
artly out White’s Road, smoothing over 
the backs ot his hands the lave nade r gloves 
hich he deemed necessary to the oceca- 
n. Finding the number he sought, 
drew back in surprise. For he had not 
me upon the magnificent villa which 


1 
} 


e had been privately and with no in- 
msiderable satisfaction contemplating 
Vor. CXXIT.—No. 730.—67 


dilapidated 
house, set to one side of a dooryard, where 
there was in front a couple of dusty ros 
Siips, and at the back a stable, out 
whose worm-eaten window a blind horse 
thrusting its head Chat Ich: 
od Tetlow had made no mistake in 
he numeral over the sunken threshold 
was evidenced by the fact that his pull at 
t! broken bell was answered by non 
ther than the old gentleman, rumpling 
his thin hair over his br 
in & said, with ; sigh, as he 
recognized him, “it is good of you to 
The tailor, drawing off his gloves in 
the tiny corridor into which he was asked, 
closely considered the bare floor, check 
ered with tl 
faded map of the \ 


1 morning sunshine, and the 
world above the stand 
pon which he laid, when they were off, 
his gloves and his hat. “I find you in bet 
ter spirits now, Mr. Biggs,” he suggested, 
th a jocose effort at cheer. “ not feeling 


bad over what’s got to come?” 

‘I am feeling no better,” said the host, 
imply. “TI have seldom, indeed, felt so 
normo isly blue he ho ise, the gar 
den in the light before noon—! T think 
I must have been expecting vou uncon- 
sciously. I have just been rummaging 
mong the bottles in my sideboard.” 

TI protested Mr. Tetlow, 


‘don’t go to no fuss for me. 


ere, there hed 


But the old gentleman, nodding in his 


melancholy fashion, opened a door at the 
left. “It’s a good way out for anv one 
come. I like to give my guests a 


little something immediately, before I 
show them ove r the place ] always,” he 
idded, affectionately, “show them over 
the place.” 

The dining-room, at the bottom of th 
little flight of steps leading from the 
door, was below the level of the garden, 
and smelled of mould, and had a moulds 
look. A sort of damp, greenish ting 
was on the sideboard and the unpolished, 
silver-plated eruet that stood there, on 
the chairs and table, on the dropping 
wall-paper, and the dim, bird’s-eye view 
ot Constantinople. 

“There ain’t nothing like being struck 
on your own earthly treasures,” thought 
Ichabod Tetlow. while he munched a 
biscuit of the same unhealthy hue as the 
cruet, and sipped with a wry face the 
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glass of acid shrub, offered to him on a 


lacquered tray, half of which was gone. 
His host did not raise his glass to his 
lips, but sat brooding over its untasted 
‘contents, until the tailor had finished. 
Then he led the way through another 
loor into a low room on the ground floor. 
From the books in the inconvenient 
shelves along one wall Mr. Tetlow guessed 
it to be the library where the dread of 
Death had fallen on Mr. Biggs. The 
musty matting wes badly worn. Ile 
vught a ghostly glimpse of his own jovial 
body in the ugly mirror, streaked with 
Against the 


all opposite the books was an ancient 


dust, betwee! the shelves. 
melodion, littered with discolored sheets 
of musi Chairs with lyre shaped backs 
ere placed here and there, varied by an 
incomfortable sofa of a_ like pattern. 
There were other bird’s-eve views of other 
cities and a nearly indistinct water-color 
ot a dandy of the time of Washington, 
and a eracked Chinese vase. In one 
corner, roosting on an artificial limb, were 
two stuffed paroauets, that in spite of 
their lifeles 


condition were somehow 


dismally moulting. From the glass eves, 
bulging above their beaks, proceeded a 
tony and reproachful stare. 

“You see,” said the old gentleman— 
‘vou see I have much to leave.” 

“ Ay, I see,” replied Mr. Tetlow. In 
extenuation of this falsehood he observed 
inwardly, following after Mr. Biggs up 
the stairs retreating sharply from the 
corridor, “I see it’s not the act’al value 
of things that makes ’em priceless. It’s 
the store you set by ’em.” 

At the top of the house, he went 
through a quartet of bare, faded cham- 
bers. In the largest of these, which it 


was needless to ask if Mr. Biggs oc- 


cupied, because of the down-at-heel slip- 


pers be fore the decrepit eretonne arm- 


chair. and the out-at-elbows night-lamp 
heside the bed, a round window opened 
into a tree and a nest of crows. 

From the rose-garden, later, Mr. Tetlow 
glaneed up at this window. One of the 
erows had flown to its ledge, and was 
flapping its dingy wings and croaking 
harshly. He gave a sly twirl of his 


mustaches at it “Oh, a redbird, T see!” 


he said, sympathetically, under his 
breath. The old gentleman, bending 


over the two dusty rose slips, fondly 


stroked their leaves. ‘ You know roses? 
My Maman Cochet, my Papa Gontier!’ 
Ile flitted, next, sadly athwart the doo 
yard to the stable. Inside it, the tailor 
covered his shoulders with cobwebs, and 
knocked his shins against rotting beams 
The blind horse had taken its head ji 

and was engaged in devouring with dif 
ficulty an ear of corn in toothless jay 

A set ot decaying harness hung 

a rack above its tail. In the compar 

ment beside it a weather-beaten chaise 


was dropping to pieces, its wheels wors 


off than its shafts, its leather hood fan 
worse off than its wheels. 

Ichabod Tetlow’s chest began to fe 
oppressed by dust and decay. He wa 
glad to emerge back into the dooryard 
Near the Papa Gontier, over which th 
old gentleman bent again, pick from 
it now a wilted leaf, he made his adieux 

‘T cannot say,” said Mr. Biggs, clasp 
ing his hand in a limp moroseness, “ that 
I have enjoved your eall, sine | eny 
nothing. But I ean say that IT apprecia 
it.” Ilis words, under the circumstances 
Folding hi 
arms, he sank into a fit of abstraction 
Mr. Tetlow coneluded that he seare 
aroused him as he clappes 
ingly on the back and said loudly, “ We’ 
run across each other soon, nov 


had no etfect of diseourtesy. 


the park.” 

It was not, however, because thi 
gentleman failed to hear him that tl 
hope he « xpre ssed was unfulfilled. <A fe 
days subsequent to his eall Mr. Tetlo 
was confined to his bed by an attack ot 
rheumatie fever. which deseended on him 
as suddenly as though th dampness an 
mould of the dining-room he had visited 
had struck disastrously to his joints and 
the bitterness of the shrub into his veins 

In the feverish dreams that haunted 
his pillow throughout his illness, thos 
whom he was used to seeing in the par! 
filed fantastically before him. The eold, 
youngish lady grew so much eolder, s 


| 


much more seornful and wearied a 
indifferent, that she finally emitted 
smoke from the top of her head, whicl 
consequence of her coldness was to hi 
confused brain strictly inevitable. The 
image waddling behind her, to express 
her emotion in regard to this un 
daughterly deed, lowered her powdered 
cheeks, that popped ont at onee oddly 
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the air. 


Sh« did as well 


and 


eT ES¢ ayy 


his 


m istaches 


erass and trees, 


er th a dolor s sigh, and cing 
end of the park walk to th But she did not do anywhere near 

‘ t} ly pped apart ell as Mr. Biggs 

| eh hats. their hug I} tailor oc pied himselt } 
d sarn their flabl ! | t him Was he br g 
( Nothing was k I cis late] bove a ¢ 
! ed on tl the most execrabl the ! 
her Frid adori \\ the dilapidated, absurd house « 
» head-dress Phere him. what he fe rod | ert 
1 « g¢ hoarsely lt s imp le to tell 
lehal let] in sicknes \ mpossibl 
t| ’ st in portant { the Mi ret! finished | esta, and 
entleman, as distracted sing to his feet to leave, when th 
er, but seated on a . figure of unusual length cor 
re-shaped back, drawn | rd him arrested him, and 1 
hich he huddupped down again—a figure, thous 
In | irms he bore,  ‘ ed as t s chest | limb 
| M: n Cochet, his lr mbered hot X as 1 
1 his fed paroquets and certainly a ft re on 
tared. since they had gone y1 ldness or melancholy distra 
eyes were under f demeano1 
| horse, so that he Mr. Biggs, calm, cheer d 
| forth with a re- posed, stretched out his hand. “T 
‘ he rambled along ad vou!” he d ry have | 
, f horrific something 1? 
ly pressing on be ‘ Yes,” an red Iehabod Tet! 
¢ him: “but I e it haven't 
} ham a he The old gentleman ft | be 
‘ ‘ t det as | rumple 1 hi hain 7 
r. it ear into visibilit moment,” he murmured, bright 
. + tint watercolor riend Mr. Tet! 
! Mr. Biggs all, inexorable listance anotl r ld the ! ! 
! s and qu s] ed « hi IIe had, like the 
| before Mr. Tetlow was ets in the librar n WI RR 
vered to return to his pect that lh $ nel n 
e par “ But I must tell vou of the piece « 
! his return found him fortune vhich has happened to m« 
< heas somewhat pales burbatr pl we is a blackened run 
recent confinement and suffer have, ce I sa lost n 

glad In t gall evervthi that I pos ssed. bv a fire w 

rched, looking every vhere, the started in my stables from an iteh | 
e benches for Mr. Biggs self accidentally dropped there.” 

ld man -da it in Mr. Tetlow surveyed him again s 
S rdav’s rosettes of a hero, from head to foot And call 
here familiar to him No one a piece of good fortune—y earil 

remembered was about. It was all them things as you did, and w 

thers, filing through Ichabod ing vourself plumb to a keleton over 
rheumatie dreams, had stayed in ing to dir and leave ’em!’ 

idowv spaces, not able to come “You don’t understand 4 ked 

he little ereature opposite him Bigg smiling 
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“Why.” said the old gentleman, “ my 
good sir, it’s this way! I am restored to 
cheerfulness, I no longer dread death, 
vhich would rob me of my earthly pos- 
sessions, because I have not any more 
any possessions to be robbed of. L exist 
wain uncomfortably in a single room, 
whose mean equipments I do not own. 
With nothing to live for, I am at peace. 
Now, when I die, I can go without regret 
or looking backward. | shall leave be- 
hind me only my friends, and those treas- 


res ”’—the tailor eyed momentarily the 
moulting personage beyond them—* I 
have never worrl d over le ay ing. For 
they will some day follow me. I shall 


see them ali again.” 


Blue 


ILY MAGAZINE 


He readjusted his hat, and bowing 
happily, went away. 

“Well!” « jaculate d Ichabod Tetlow, ré 
flective lv, to Mr. Ichabod Tetlow. 


He pictured in imagination the eo 


flagration which had restored Mr. Biggs’s 


soul. He thought of the poor, bony, bk 
loved old hors shrivelling sightl ssly i} 
his stall, of the Papa Gontier and tl 
Maman Cochet going like a breath, 


the crows cawing and dropping dow 


ward, of the four faded upper chambers 


eatching f the heat passing belo 
through the corridor to the dining-roon 


and library. wrapping the furniture, th 


bird’s-eye views of cities, the faint dandy, 


and the dismal paroquets. 


Shade 


BY JAMES BARDIN 


KILING and walls wer 
When sun-born blues 


e colored like the sky 


fade into twilight gravs; 


And like cerulean seas of Sicily 


The long floor gleamed \ 
But she, who came from o 
W hite clad, across the tl 
Was like the milky lace of 
In t imbled legions on a 


Slowly she moved into the 
And paused before the « 
She raised her hands to dr 
Of billowed hangings th 
The curtains trembled and 
But ere the moon’s last 
I saw the blue-veined curve 
Where clinging silk was 


vhere shone th pale moon’s rays. 
it the dark and stole, 

ireshold ol the door. 

waves that roll 


] 
rocky shore. 


shadowed room 

pen W indow, whe re 

aw the dense blue gloon 
at the wind stirred ther 
the room grew dim, 
ray was lost to sight. 

of breast and limb 


pierced by envious light. 
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Exploring the 


BY SIR JOHN 


DEEP-SEA 


HE great Challenger Expedition re- 
turned t 
having spent over three years in th 

of the great 


Britain in 1876, after 


exploration ocean basins of 


the world. Among its many results, the 
e that riveted most the attention of 


publie was the discovery that living 
rganisms were to be found everywhere 
the the surface down to 
iepths of four English 
Men were, indeed, surprised to learn that 
these to which sunlight 


ever penetrated, where the temperature 


from 


ocean, 


three or miles. 


great depths, 


approached the freezing-point, and where 
ire 


the presst was four or five tons on fh 


iare inch, large and delicate animals 
belonging to nearly all marine types 
uuld flourish in great abundance. For- 
getting that water is practically incom- 


pressible, also 


they surprised to 
earn that small particles such as fall to 


were 


MURRAY 





ITTER-TRAWL 


Ocean’s Floor 


OF THI MICHAEL SARS” 


a CS ef ae ee 


bottom of a 
fall to th 
miles in depth. 


the tumbler of water will 
bottom of i 


Ac 


with new speci s, genera, and even ord rs 


also an ocean SIX 


laintance was mack 
of form 
fossils—the 

New and 
ob- 


organisms 


animals, which recalled extinet 


found embedded in rocks as 
stalked crinoids, for example. 
interesting instances 
thi 


themselves iO 


extremely were 


erved of way in which 


adapt remarkable and 
hitherto 


The strange and fantastic fishes brought 


unconeeived conditions of life. 


up from great depths were all dead when 


hauled on deck. Their eves were often 


blown out of their heads, and their 
stomachs blown out of their mouths, by 
the expansion of their body gases as 
these fishes were hauled by the nets into 
shallower and shallower water. Again, 
large numbers of these strange fishes, 


ittlefishes, and zoophyt 8 


crustaceans, C1 
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emitted from special organs a_ blue- 
rree ny pl phore ent lieht. resembling 
{ etior earch light in this way 


he eternal darkness of the cold, motion- 


3 region at great d pths was illumi- 


nated. Sometimes the trawl brought up 
mace yp of ealeareous shells, 

netime f siliceous shells, and som 
mes a red clay containing cosmic 


spherules, dozens of ear-bones of whales, 
d hundreds of sharks’ teeth, all cover | 
manganese oxide or embedded in man 
nese nodules. Scientific men had evi- 
lently invaded a new weird field of 
surpassing importance to all 


take an mnteres 


in the advance of 
natura knowledge. 
The modern science of oceanography 
is practically founded by the Chal- 
enger Expedition. In more recent years 
r knowledge of the ocean has been 
rreatly extended by expeditions sent out 
the governments of nearly all civilized 
intries, by cable-ships, and by private 
dividuals, like the late Mr. Alexander 
Agassiz, the Prine ft Monaco, and 
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others. The development of this me 
science has also been greatly helped | 
the work carried on at the marine | 
logical stations which have been founds 
in many parts of the world. In a ver 
special manner can this be said of th 
international fishery investigations whic 
have during the past ten years le 
carried on in the North Sea and alor 
the coasts of Europe. As a result o 
these varied marine researches during 
the past half-cent iry we can now sa 
that we know the physical, chemical, and 
biological conditions of the great ocean 
in their broad general outlines. 

The ocean has been sounded in near 
all directions with modern appliance 
and these soundings show that the floor 
of the ocean consists of vast undulating 
plains; lying at an average depth of 
about two and a half miles beneath th 
surface of the waves In some plac 
hug ridges and cones rise from. thess 

thine rged plains to within a few hm 
dred fathoms of the sea surface, or the 
may rise above the surface as voleani 
island and eoral atolls The greates 
depth hitherto recorded is in the Chal 
lenger (er Nero) Deep in the Nort! 


Pacitic—5,269 fathom If Mount Ever 


est were placed il this deep, 2? GOO teet 
of water would roll over the peak of thi 


the highe t mountain in the vorld. Tl 
ereatest depth in the Atlantie is il thi 
Nares Deep, between the West Indi 


and Bermuda 1.662 fathoms TI 


greatest depth in the Indian Ocean 

3.828 fathoms, in the Wharton Deep, be- 
tween Christmas Island and the coast ot 
Java. We now know fifty-six of thes 


deeps where the depth exceeds three ge 
graphical miles, ten areas where the dept! 


exceeds four miles, and four place s wher 
it exceeds five mile - 


The sea, as all the world knows, is sa 
It is saltest where strong dry winds blo 


across th irface, as, for instance, 
the trade-wind regions and in the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. It is less 
salt toward the poles and in the deeper 


lavers of the ocean. It has long bee l 


known that the verv salt water of th 


Mediterranean flows as an undereurre! 
outward through the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and thus affects the salinity of the deeper 


waters of the Atlantie over a wide area 
Although the amount of salt in sea watt 














































sea-salts re deep waters of the ocean are always eold. 





s very constant; slight differences Beyond a depth of about thre larters 
owever, been noticed along the of a mile the temperature is generally 
1, ntinental coasts, in the polar regions, nder 40° Fahr., and in very deep water 

d in the water in direct contact with even under a tropical sun it approaches 

ep-sea deposits. the freezing-point When dredging on 

The temperature of ocean water varies the equator the Challenger brought up 

ie t the surface from 28 Fahr. at the Irom great depths bottom clay or ooz 

" les to over 80° Fahr. in the tropics. so cold that the hand could not be held 

. The cold water toward the poles has an in it for any time, and the ailors sed 

3 nual variation of less than ten degrees to place their beer and champagne bot- 
+] | hr. it anv one pot, al d the warm tles in it to ol tain a ce ld dri k. 

a ter of the tropies also has an annual The specific gravity of sea water de- 

n of less than ten degrees Fahr. pends on both salinity and temperature. 

lu ! | ind that nearly eneireles the earth: Any bulk ot cold water 1s heavit r than 

a > this is the region of coral reefs and atolls. n equal bulk of warm water; henec 

xetween these regions of small annual vhen the salter water of the tropies i 

, riation there are two bands surround- borne toward the poles and cooled, it 

‘oe ng the earth where the annual variation sinks toward the bottom and flows slow 

a 3 is greater, and may exceed in certain ly as a deep current toward the equator, 

aa region 1() Fahr. at any one spot where it is again drawn slowly to the 


Wher 


ever this wide range occurs, a surface to supply the place of the warm 
arm current is present at one season waters which are earried poleward by 


a , nd a cold current at another, and this the prevailing winds and ocean currents 
rd results in a great destruction of marine of the globe. The ‘direction of thes 
on inimals, In the deposits under these currents is modified by the rotation of 
- places glauconite and phosphatic nodules the earth, the distribution of the land, 


ul¢ now in process of formation. The and othe r causes, 
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The atm ysplic ric gases—oxygen and 
nitrogen—are absorbed at the sea sur- 
Tact more abundantly in eold than in 

irm latitudes; henee these gases are 
carried down to the greatest depths inh 
the general water circulation of the open 
On Phe xygen is used by the enon 
mi number of marine animals, and 

hsequent diminishes in quantity as 
it is carried down from the surface and 


over the bottom, but th quantity of nitro 


gen remains constant In the opel ocean 
there is usually abundance of oxygen even 
it the greatest depth, but this is not th 
case in partially enclosed seas which are 
more or less cut off by barriers: and in 
the deeper layers vertical cireulation is 
restricted An extreme example is_ the 
Black Sea, wher deep water sul 
phuretted hydrogen abundant, and 
life, with the exeeption of bacteria, is 
absent. It has heen found that the s¢ 
submarine barriers also determine the 
temperature of the water in the deep: r 


the 
the 
lk vel 


barrier or. si 


layers of partially enclosed seas like 
Mediterranean, 
All 


innit oO 


and 
the 


Red 


water be low 


th Sea, 


Sulu Sea. th 
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a depth of 190 fathoms 
to the botton 


he 


trom 
the 
temperature 


the level of barrier) 


whereas the in t om 


Atlantie outside the Strait falls grad 
aily from th surface to the bottom, 
where the Ipwest temperature is met wit] 
Similarly in the Red Sea th temper: 
ture is constant at 70° Fahr. from 

depth of 200 fathoms (the level of th 


barrier at the Strait of Bab-el- Mandel 


to the 
This statement « 


bottom. 


es not, however, hold 


n t he Cast Ta polar basin eut 


good } 


by a barrier. When Wryville Thomso 
and Carpenter investigated the Faro 
Channel to the north of Seotland in thi 
earliest of deep-sea expeditions, they me 


with temperatures at depths of half 
deg 


horizontal « 


much fifteen 


a relatively 


mile Varving as 
Kahr. at 


*( 
ye 
1 


short 


tance trom each other, but they failed 
to find any indication of a barrier sep 
arating the areas in which these widels 


different observed 
The Challenger investigations in all parts 
of the 


highly improbable that two such bodi 


temperatures 


wert 


world seemed to point to its le il if 


of water could exist alongside of eacl 
other without an intervening barrier 


The Knight Ei f and 7) 
tions under Captain Tizard and Sir Joh 


Murray 


ifon « Xp di 


rai 
organized t 
reinvestigate this region. A barrier, ni 
ealled the “ Wyville-Thomson 
was discovered, separating in 
the 


were consequently 


Ridge,” 
all depths 


exceeding 250 fathoms warm Gulf 


Stream water from water cooled in th 
arctic seas. The animals captured ol 
either side of this ridge by the traw! 
were quite distinet the one represent 


the other southern 


a very Tew specie s were com 


ing a polar fauna, and 
types; only 
mon to the two 


The 


which live 


areas. 


scawert ds and marin organisms 


along the shores and shallow 


of continents and islands are well known: 
those which live at the surface in the 
open ocean, and whose dead _ frustules 


floor of the ocean il 


V unknow! 


the 
de« p water, were comparative 

the expeditions of th 
half-century. We know that 
of the surface waters of the 


accumulate on 


he fore deep-sea 
last 
the 


ocean 


now 
whok 


are erowded with minute uni 
cellular al 


the influence of sunlight and chlorophyll 
the i 


converting inorganic substances 1 




















lain 


which are ever busy, under 
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“ | ‘ ( ters 1 
\ t] il ‘ | 
. | ° pode 
( und other « 
( f ) dance r ! 
| or le ma ’ n th ! 
ton, present In the su ( 
rs f the eean cd ntoa depth tr Zt) 
! s probably much more abund 
the laver of vegetation ! 
rs the land surfaces of the glob he 
cies of ese minute inicell ir alga 
| ften have caleareous, silic ! 
s shells, fall to the bottom aft 
t] gether with the dead bodi f 
( imals which browse in these mead 
eeul lating on the surface of the 
-sea es ind clays they S ppl 


the animals which are brought up 


he trawls ar d dredges are found to have 


their stomachs and intestines filled with 
the ipper layers of the bottom = $d 
posits: for example, the Echinoderms and 
Annelids. Thev are seavengers: they 
live by eating the mud, ooze, or clay. 
In their turn they are eaten by predatory 
imals Such is the general economic 


rrangement in. the great oceans W 
| not know how long the deep sea has 
been inhabited, but it seems to have been 
yy opk d by migrations from the shallower 
aters surrounding the continents. Th 
animals captured in deep water far from 
land are more arehaic than those in shal 


lower depths nearer the coasts There 


Raigad 


eannot be said to be anv region quit 





the oceans: vet deep 


68 


ago, and was specially fitted out to earr 


and resembles a lare modern steam 


trawler. One of her principal tasks dur 


of 500 to 2,000 fathoms. ITuge halibut 

























eontinent 


I 1 ih ! 1¢ ‘ ae s 

great : that of a laver of red clay 
11 in thiecknes The time ha 
lent] irrived for a re-examination 
) ( ! h th help ot th 

( re | 1a the ( ‘ } 

ail from Britain in 1872 It wa 
derations of this kind that led to 

e des) eh f th SS V Ny 
make bs« rvat Hs t hie ck ~p vats 


\orwegia government about ten year 


investigations on the fishing-banks 


e 2 


ing the past ten vears Was to asc rtain 
where the more important economie 
fishes live and breed. It was found that 
1 purely arctic fauna inhabits the ie 
“old basin of the Norwegian Sea at depth 


d other valuable fishes were found on 
the slopes between 100 and 500 fathoms, 
while on shallower banks eod, plaice, and 
other marketable fishes were found in 
abundance, the distribution ol each 
species corresponding to certain special 
physical conditions. Estimates were at 
tempted of the aetual numbers of eacl 
species in the different areas, the natur 
of their food, their .distribution at dif 


ferent ages, and the conditions which 





determine abundance and seareity in ‘dif 


ferent years. ese were more or less 








eeesstul, and a me 


said 


selence may ln 


to hay iris comparable to that science 


vhich trives to elucidate the essential 
conditions for the production of food 
tulfs on land. 

The scientific men who have directed 
these important fishery investigations in 
recent years have been able to improve 
both the methods and instruments em- 
ploved in hydrographic and = deep-sea 
work. It seemed desirable to try thes 
i appliances in the deep water of the 
North Atlantic, and though the Vichael 
Sars as rather small for such an ex- 
tended voyage, she possessed an expe- 


rienced captain and erew, as well as a 
on work 
A sugges- 
tion that she might bh employed for a 
I r me the North At 
lantic during 1910 was acquiesced in by 
the Norwegian the 


cientifie stafl trained to carry 
at sea even in rough weather. 


nths eruise in 


government, and 


route of the expedition was planned by 
Dr. Johan Ifjort, the Norwegian Director 
of Fisheries. and I agreed to take part 
in it. One of the chief objects was 
to compare the banks along the coasts 


Afriea, and 


eonditions in 


North America 
the deep water 


f Europe, 
the 


far from land. 


with 
The ship carried out her 
the coasts of Eu- 
Africa and_ twice 
steamed right across the Atlantic Ocean. 

lor fishes the Michael 
on this expedition employed only the large 
which years so 
lutionized the This 
ised from the shallowest coast banks 
down to the greatest d pths in order that 
the ecatehes might be compared, not mere- 
but also as 
This 


an opening fifty 


observations all along 


rope and northern 


eatching Sars 


otter-traw] has in recent 


revi fishing industry. 


was 


ly with reference to species, 
regards the number of individuals. 
with 
breadth, is furnished with two 
which rather like kites 
owing to the way of the ship 


large otter trawl, 
feet in 
itter-boards, 


in the air: 


act 


these spread out laterally and open the 
Fig. 1. It is 
trawl of this 


large net represented in 


easy enough to operate a 


——— 


size in shallow water, but when it has t 
be lowered to a depth of three Englisl 


miles, and wire rope two or three tim 
that length has to be paid out, it 

ficult to prevent the hol appliances tr 
getting entangled An extremel powel! 


ful 


miles of steel wire, whik ropes an 


wineh is needed for heaving in the 


must be of the stoutest possible eoustr 
tion. The main object nh Vid vas to ti 
if this larg rawl w ld capture 1 
ishes of larger size than th 


trawls previously wed by deep ea exped 


tions. This did not turn out to be 
ease, but the eatches wer neverthel 
f the utmost interest, since we caugl 
such great numbers of large fishes, 


only a fi specim«e 
that 


more trustwort! 


which previously 
had 
to obtain 


heen captured, 
only a 
fishes living at differ 
better idea 


not 
the 
but 


pieture of 


ent also a 


ck pths, 


their abundance. 


The coast banks extending seawat 
from the shores of Europe and Afric: 
are not many miles in breadth; th 
descend from a depth of 100 fathoms 
a rather steep slop the submerged 


miles. On 
found 
short haul 


depth of thre 
fish 
be extremely abundant. In a 
at a depth of 500 fathoms, off Treland, 
330 fishes were captured, at 1,000 fatl 
1.500 fathoms 39 fishes 


and at a depth of thre 


plains at a 


these slopes the fauna was 


oms 82 fishes, at 
miles only a fe 

t it is by no means 
trawl 
at depths 


observation 


fishes were captured; br 
that this 
well on the soft 
at shallower depths. 

indicate thai fish life 
depth and distance from 
coast lines in the North Atlantic. Th 
Challenger observations seemed to show 
that this was not universally the case 


cm rtain larar work d a 
ooze of or’ 
These 
decreases with the 


continental 


in the Great Southern Ocean, for in- 
stanee. In coastal waters extending from 
the north of Seotland to Africa, wher 


there are considerable differences of tem 
perature, the fish fauna varies according 
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lso of importance 
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Some of these animals were seen for the 
first time, others were known only from 
captures in other oceans by previous deep 
sea expeditions, It nas le ng hee n kre whi 
nat some deep ea fishes have what are 


called telescopic eves—that is to sav. eves 
| ; 


of a evlindrical shape with a convex lens 
it the end Many of t development 
tage ot the ~ fishes eT capture | 
similar to those described from the Va 
t expedition. 
The surface nets never captured ani- 
mals ike t} | j st re ferred to, but gen 


blue -« red animals, constituting i 


totally distinet fauna, and along with 


these numerous stages of fish larve and 
I! T Ktra linar «| pes Perl ps 
the most noteworthy were the wonderful 


erystal-clear Leptocephali, the larve of 


eels, which differ so much from the full 
rown animals that they ere formerly 
believed to belong to a distinct group ot 
shes (se lig H). ( nfortunately it is 
difficult to determine the species to which 


these young fishes belong; still, it was 





FIG Cr WITH ATING APPARATUS 


most important to find the larval stages 
of bottom fishes at the surface far from 
land, and possibly thes may vet indicate 
the habitat of the full-grown fishes. 

The eolors, phosphorescent organs, and 
remarkable organs of sight of the animals 
in the different layers are evidently cor 


rally captured erystal-clear, silvery, or 


related with the distribution of the su 
rays in SC water: consequel tl 
Vichael Sars naturalists made some it 
teresting experiments bearing on tl! 


subject. Professor Helland Ilansen | 
means of an apparatus he had construct 
ed succeeded in exposing photograpl 
plates at vario 


s depths for any desired 


length of ne, and by ising panchr 
matic plat he s able to ascertain 
different depths te hich red, green, 

blue rays could penetrate Ilis exper 
ments revealed that cons derable quant 
ties of light penetrated down to 500 
fathoms, whereas at 900 fathoms 
plates were not atlected even after ; 
exposure of two hours. At a depth « 
300 fathoms tl light consisted pri 
cipally of ultra-violet ravs, hile rays 
vhiech are Cel ry the human eve wel 
only present in extremely small quantit 


The red and green ravs could not be dé 
tected at 300 fathon ven atter an ex 
posure of forty minutes: on the other 
hand, the blue ravs were noticeable. At 
a depth of 50 fathoms during brilliant 
sunshine and after an exposure of two 

light were found, ther 
being least of red, rather more of greet 
and by far the largest part of blue at 
iltra-violet. 

All the red and black pelagie animal 
which the expedition captured at depths 
helow 300 fathoms float in a lay t 
water untouched by any of the sun’s ra 
that we ean see: their colors may be as 
sumed, then, to render them invisibl 
when viewed from above. Those marin 
creatures which are provided with phos 
phoreseent apparatus ean shed light for 
a short distance into the obscurity around 
them. On the other hand, the trans 
parent, erystal ck ar, and bluse eolored ani 
mals which oceupy the surface layers 
must in their turn be invisible to th 
animals of the deeper layers when looked 
at from beneath. 

The existence of animals is entire] 
dependent upon plants Plants with 
chlorophyll can, in the presence of sun 
shine, prod 1e¢ organic s ibstances out 
earbonie acid, water, and the mineral 
salts and other substances in sea water 
We are all acquainted with the forest 
of seaweeds near the shore or in th 
Sargasso Sea, but the great rolling mead 


ows of the sea consist of plants so small 
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I ditierent reas n t all be 
Care t and compared befor 
te tru rthy conel ns can be de- 
duced. We certainly f lin the various 
regions 1 ferences in the abundance 
‘ I irn furnish 
tl rger predaceous ani- 
Is ‘ ce Ti 
er ( t « a great difference in 
the ber ganisms captured by tow- 
t i il iters and in the open 
( especia is regards the larger 
plankton species, On the banks off Ir 


nd Newt indland — the 
rger plants predominate. Off Bojador 


und 


£50,000 


Der tr number far in excess of 
vthing we came across in true oceanic 
iter, thi h less than what mav be 
et with at certain seasons of thi vear 


oasts of 1 


ighborhood of 


orthen Europe In the 
Newfoundland Banks. 


all ealeareous pla ts showed 


the 


an 
crease up to 200,000 per litre 
What it is that determines the relativ 
indance or scarcity of species in sur 
( aters has been the subject of much 
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discussion, 
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women in prison, and how they were fed 
through tubes, and she called them martyrs 
in a deathless cause, and said she was 
going to have Adeline Thurston write a 
poem about them. I spoke up again, then, 
and reminded her that Adeline was an 
anti-suffragist now, and would only writ 
poems against suffrage. Maudie groaned 
and said: “ This issue will split the con- 
vent. It will be like West Point at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when the 
cadets had to take sides for the North 
or South.” And she looked at me with 
her eyes blazing, and said, “ May Iverson, 
at such a erisis will you be on the fence, 
thinking about life and trying to write 
stories. or will vou be out on the great 
battle-field, fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with your dear ones!” 

I tell you that made me sit ip When 


there’s any ghting to do, no Iverson 


n 
turns his back upon the foe. I saw at 
onee that it was time to take sides, and 
that it was going to be terribly exciting. 
Kittie James was already in the enemy’s 
camp, with three of our friends, and here 
was Maudie getting up an opposition 
party. I had to decide quickly, and I 


did it. The audience was convineed on 
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the spot, and it got up and kissed 


and told her se 


) My, but she wa 


She just hugged me, though usual 
a very undemonstrative girl. Tl 
snid: “ Now we've jot to get 
Blossom on our sid The three 


can sweep the 


girls off their Teet; 


Mabel goes over to Kittie. vou an 


have a battle t 


added, 


loomil; 





Ma 


ly 
en) 


M: 


hy it 


0 hold our own.” And 


‘We can never t 


Mabel Blossom will act about any 


| kre w that was SO, and | p 


Maudie I wo 


and try to n 


ild appeal to Mabel’s 


ell | 
thing 
rom 


ake her join us the ve 


minute she got back, before th 
I said I'd meet Mabel 


nd ask her which she pr 


girls saW he r. 


the station, a 


ferred to assoc 


level— Kittie 
that might fe 


iate with on an int 
James or us | 


teh Mabel: she is Ss 


of her intellect. Maudie said 


worth trying, 
said it would 
the other side 
intellects. TI 
she jumped; 
other idea. 


but she shook her h 
be just like Mabel 
, so she could devel 
en her face brighte 
so I saw that she 
She did, too. She 


might tell Mabel she could get a 


tube, and use 





it on-Maudie if she 


t} 
( 


llect 
thoug 
» pr 
it 
ead 
to 
1) 
ned 
had 
said 
feeding 


wants 
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Maudie said she had 
ed hov per 
t when she | 
gh a tube, and n 
e was going to get one 
g and tind out. 
< said she knew Mabel 


wld be simply delighted 
Ss ich an 


Mabel 
a doctor, 


trv exper! 
Was going 


she'd 


. so 
n ‘ t know about it 
as etime, and it might 
well be now. 
| wasn’t very enthu 
el 7 istic at first. It seemed ’ 
pr me like what Sister 
5 Irmingarde calls ‘an ir 
re ant detail.” But I 
ir ey Mabel Blossom 
ld join any society 1 
thy orld for the ike of 
rving a medical experi 
ent on some one, s | 
| ld Maudie the tube was 
(| surely the quickest way 
1 | f getting to Male 


that bright ? 
Mau laughed 


4 doesn’t 


hard; 


Wi 


ce 


always 


it Mabel’s name on our _ ; 
vithout waiting. So 
w we had three mem- 
TS a president (Maudie. ot eourse): 
vice-president (Mabel); and a_ seer 
(me). Just then Janey Trelawne 
cked at the door and cam« in, and as 
nas we mentioned our elub she jomed 


vithout waiting for any details, beeau 





r liked us better than she liked Kittie 


We were glad she didn’t insist on having 
office, because there weren't any let 
t we gave her a glass of ginger ale 
da cookie to celebrate on. There wa 
“ eally something to celebrate, for, you set 


had 
f had, 
lder than ours. 


Sa riie 


whol 


four members, the as 


and he r club Was a he r 


Well. you'd better believe the next 

- . 
twenty-four hours were fevered ones 
Whenever we saw a girl alone anywher 


her t 
Jane 


a bath-tub. 


app aled to he r it 





reason and prt 


in St. Katharine’s suffrage s 


lrelawney caught one gi 


} nd wouldn’t leave her till she promised 
3 join: and Maudie Jovee gave her best 
; ral chain to a new girl, to convinee her 





KATHARINI 


~ 


tho wh 


reasol 


she had half 
All I 


It. did 


. too, 
promised Kittie to 


join 


antis. 

did was to appeal to the girls’ reasons, 
} read my stories to them; and they 
vere so proud at being seen seated beneath 
e trees with a real author that the Vv 
ned, not single spies, but in bat- 
lions,” as Shake speare says. I got nine 

e Saturday, so y can see how a lov 
for good literature is fostered in cur con- 
vent school. Betweentimes we made ban- 


ners with “ Vorres ror Women ” on them. 
Mabel i 


{ 
lor, of 


Blossom was with us by this time, 
i she ined just 
Mau 


so00n as 


through 


lie 


i 


feeding 


COUTTS, 


ri mentioned 


the tube Before that her mind seemed 
to be ‘elouded with a doubt,” like 
King Arthur’s. 
Perhaps you think Kittie James was 
idle all this time. She was not Just 
i soon as Kittie heard about our club 
he began to work like mad to make her 
igre r She vas nreasol al le about it, 
and instead of seeing that we had 











a right to our own sacred convictions, 


Kittie thought we got up our club to 
kill hers She hardly spoke to us on th 
campus at first, but pretty soon she sav 
how silly this was, especially as it mace 
her miss lots of fun that had nothing 
to do with suffrage clubs. So she began 


to drop into my room again in the eve- 
ning, the wavy she always had, but sh 
wore such an impatient and busy look 
that it got on Maudie’s nerves. 

I am very broad-minded and just, so 


I can’t help admitting that Kittie’s club 


was really a suecess, atter all. Her Sis 
ter, Mrs. George Morgan, sent her lots 
of advice about it. and told Kittie every 


thing the Chicago club did; and her 
brother-in-law, George Morgan, was tre 


mendo ISl\V il tere sted and mad h aps of 


suggestions. Kittie took them, too. and 


made her club socially exclusive, and had 
parties, and things to eat, even if she 
ecouldn’t eat them herself. Mabel Muriel 
pointed out to Kittie, very politely, that 
this was no reason why other girls should- 
n’t eat, and Kittie saw it that way at 


last. though Mabel Muriel said to see 
Kittie stand around and look at the food 


as it disappeared was enough to rui 
one’s appetite. Of course our clubs wer 
kj gay; tor when we had a 
tea, the antis gave a ree ption, and whet 
they had a musicale, we had an authors’ 
reading and I read a story. It all tool 

p so much time that Sister Irmingards 
got nervous, and began to make pointed 
remarks about study: but Maudie told 
her we were merely girding on our armor 
for the vital struggle on life’s grim battk 
field. After that Sister Irmingarde didn’t 
seem to be able to say anything for a 
few minutes, though we could see she 
was impressed. 

Then, all of a sudden, the way dramatic 
things happen in books, the erisis eam: 
Kittie James challenged Maudie to a 
suffrage debate! She said we could hav 
it in the study-hall, and both = elul 
could come, and some of the other stu 
dents and Sisters. She said we could 
have a jury to decide which side won, 
and give a silver cup to the winner. She 
said the jury was George Morgan’s idea, 
and the eup was hers—but I knew that 
before she told us. Imagine Kittie James 
thinking of a jury! She told me after 
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h her « l p that she tl gl 
! t bor! ‘ 1! i 
hee: o he 
Georg hidnt Ile said rn 
Sisters 1 d s \ ced 
lech d Siste ly hnearae i | 
ste nad the ‘ epted. 
rdered pn 1 fi 
: d nawiche 1 other 
; j 9 nal ra sal 
‘ { ‘ iit stop to deeid 
g e to « ( When we asked 
he said, very coolly, that she wa 
‘ it for her e, but if Maudi 
~ t qos T herself hie 
‘ one else to represent « 
Kittie said she thought the p 
1s to d { s 2g ae 
( Lut she d vant het 
Gacneon VW eo is , 


xy ri need, and o ight To 


antage, shi rar ild he vin 


udie didn’t care which. 


would end the debate, and 


us all and went away 


aa Oa. 


KATHARINE’S 557 


aving the loudest silence behind her that 
l ever heard 

Of course the gentle reader cannot un- 
erstand how strange it was, because the 
ventle reader doesn’t know Kittie James. 
But we viris did, and to think of Kittie 


a ng a speech, and trving to ex 
press thoughts! | just simply haven’t 
got far enough in my literary art to 
describe our emotions. I don’t believe 

, S| > | 


‘ ( 


lakespeare could do it, or Henry 
imes. Why, the first days Kittie was at 


St. Katharine’s, she came to my room one 
night and woke me ip to ask me why it 


hat she always felt so much sleepir r 


the morning than when she went to 


bed at night. She said sometimes. she 
‘ ldn’t sleep at night, but she could 
lways sleep after the bell rang at six in 
the morning She said she had been 


ondering about it, and couldn’t under 
stand Another = time she 
Maudie when she was writing an essay 
ask her why folks felt home 

when they were away from home. 
She staved and talked about it a long 
time. She said her stomach felt as if 
she were dropping from the top floor of a 
high building in a dreadfully fast ele- 
vator, and she wanted to know why that 
was Finally, Maudie and I told Kittie 
not to waste her time trying to think, but 


interrupted 


e night, t 
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rae rol on, Wwe 
e the boy on t 
this time 1t Was 
. s the newspaper 


id was disrupt- 
¢ the girls, just as 
Maudie had thought 





‘ can at last 
| in the is 
ll right after 
ppel ind Sister I 
garde and Sister 
d Sister Estell 
ere tl jury, as the 
pro! ised to be. 
anti girls were all 
the left sick nd we 
ragettes sat n i 
o dl | the 
t rl there Was 
rs’ rostrum, 
glass ct water 
t When I saw 
: lire nuns 
p in. their 
irs and som*- 
er Sisters in the 


felt 
rry for Kittie and 
Sisters. es 


tl Sisters 


he 
teach us, mak 
very critical au 
4 nd we girls 


indeed ob- 
had 
cramping 


Sty ke 


rve cl that they 


rect m our 


blouse. 


or le red 
t irm 
Maudie 


, 
began, al d, 


proud of her! 


literary 


all. 


She 


WOMAN 





there was s 





vere 


he 


a 


had 


the kind one’s fam 
has Be th 
Maudi nd Kittir 
d ervous, I 
oht nd dre id 
ly serious Kitti 
re her newest 
ress—one her sister 
< before—and Maudi 


dear m 
Maudi 
pointed it out to her freel 
artist 


use 


The \ 


SI 


FFRAGI 


Trage r ant 
both at r 

burning deck. 

vital, burnin 






has 


to 
too 


I < 

sent he r 

had on a 
were 


one 7 


whom 


many 


rau 


Art 
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and is wl \l Blossom eall 

tlutin Mabel h 

th ta But she be 

del ‘ hie iplest, 1 st nat 
ira : that tl 
Minims could have 
derst ad her il they I I 
i” here shi s | 
tte? re hat Ste did 
this iy ~ sit Vial 
ds the t ) grasp 
| r ine l 


Phe: | she decided 
i she had 
go ahead and make it 


| gave Maud mile lovil 
en ragen Ne | | the r 
] + 
cre Dit w) Lil 
could do—she « adsl ! vy 
and cling to tl ngs, r else she 
could be a strong support and 


let things cling to her 
Maudie drew a long breath and 


] ] 


ver’ iM 1 ti rie« al 


Responsibility and the Com- 
Helpt 

Then she started in in earnest 
She said it was natural for the 


shirk 


, : ’ 
munity Spirit of Iness, 


ork, She said e saw it don 

f those 
Katharine’s 
It was easier to let the 


very ada ny SO ln 


world 


than to help to make 


; but, if everybody shirked, what 
become of progress, and wi 
pass n the torel rol nad ft 
She said buttertlies were ver 

to look at, | there . ) plac 

mm in ber f I} ad not 
le os Kittie Jame 
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ind tned t speak but Adeline Thurs time he said, “ It is Th ind the doo 
ton pulled her dow Maudie aid opened right off Maud 1d that Was 
the way to live ne’s life was not in what we must all do—rap at the door and 
slothful pleasures, eating Ls, 7 what’s behind it. Ther ill f a sud- 


ris « lappes 






















neglecting own, g | 
hands .T The antis | ed at one an- 
reach ri d iled in a tired wa 
her feel *1 Kitt James got up, I 
ICK mmetin she looked p zz\ed She 
to ( pp be thinking over Maudie’s 
tumitic f , and ther as so much in ‘ 
inivers lg s she didn’t know just 
brotherho begi But at last she 
ind the e¢ previous speaker had told a 
muni sp ry, but that it reminded 
lost by g her of another one about 7 
who had with a 
pricele | and the 
Vantages { ger, and 
living t ng at 
Ix athari which 
ind seeing he said 
Vi vith 
a good many doors in 
/ , and it was a mistake to | 
= thing inside until you wer 
ry it wasn’t a tiger. All tl 
; girls laughed at that, and so did 
AM al three Sisters on the jur 
oe. er Irming looked qu 
id of K ‘ Then Kitt 
James asked what would becom: 
\ ded if the world was mad 
f people fighting | tl 
time, and she asked how vybody ¢ 
expect to read half an r day wl 
ve had sO many ther ngs to d % she 
said it was very pretty to talk about hand 
joining in a big eir all around tl 
world, but sometimes thos hands might 
“ be neglecting other things they had to d 
and she said when it came to “ spreads ” 
and indolence, sh thought they wert 
SISTER IRMINGARDE LOOk KiTTlE pretty evenly divided among our deat 
companions She took up everything 7 
Maudie had said and answered it, an i 
example of others who t life serious]; then, all of a sudden, she sat down, t } 
and she said love should be our guiding = and we girls looked at one another and ha 4 
principle, and that every g rl should de a nd of queer feeling—as if we wer 4 
vote half an hour to the reading of tl picnic, you know, and there weren’t a r 
best books ever Then she told al t pickles or hard-boiled eggs. Sister Edi 3 
the man who rapped on the door of his is always talking about an effect of in- 3 
beloved, and was asked, * Who is there / completeness,’ when the girls dress t | 
and he said, “ It s | But e doo guickly and forget a t or something. os 
didn’t open; and he rapped again, and was Somehow. we got that kind of an effect 
asked who he was, and he said, * It os right ther 2 


jury were talk 


and still the 
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N tl te 1 Fifth Avenue 

reset r, be en Fortieth and 

Fort second streets, on the apex 

and Acropolis of Manhattan, stands th 
‘ brary, a temple to the tut 


lar dd f Democracy, Popular Edu- 
cation Surrounded by the towers of 
mmeree, swept by the tides of traffic 
and tumult, its long seulptured facade, 
ts low. abiding mass, its marble white- 
, proclaim new note in the life of 
New York The passer-by feels a spirit 
if dedication to high, calm gods. at 
recognizes a monument expressive of 
renerous and uplifting ideals. And it 
ld be difficult to exaggerate the fer- 
I if enlightened ecivie idealism which 
| ‘thieved this great institution and 
ts house 


Astor and 
Man- 


the 


The project of uniting the 
and building 


the 


Lenox libraries ip in 


libraries of 


hattar ne of 


great 





A Modern Temple of Education 


DAVID 


P ( BRARY 


G R | r 





world began to take form sé 
death ot 


f his fortune had 


san 


pulk ( peel left te tie 
city of New York in trust for education 
purposes. This large and relatively un 


the O} 


| imaginative 


seemed to offer 


bold al 


scheme of consolidation. But 


restricted fund 


portunity for a 
there wer 


At the 


outset it appe ared almost hopeless to ex 


grave obstacles to be overcome. 


pect the city to provide a suitable build J 

ing. There were legal difficulties as weil 

as the pr judices of tradition in the way 

of uniting the separate trusts, which any- 5 

thing less than the broad and generous . 

publie spirit of all concerned would hav 

failed to surmount. But the idea tri 

umphed from its very largeness. 5 
In 1895 the union of the three founda 





tions was effected, and subsequently other, 





r 


smaller institutions were added, including 


the 





several of Carnegie circulating li 
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THE NEW YORK 


at ps 


est desig which American art is fF JOOQ00580,000 cubie teet; it eost a 
f producing. An open archi- little over $8,000,000, exclusive of the 
ral competition was announced, and It divided into more than 200 rooms and 
he authors of the best six designs wet halls, and the main reading-room, over 
irded the opportunity of competing ng Bryant Park on the west, is the 
x architects of established repul argest reading-room in the world rh 
selected by the trustees. As a result room 1s 295 feet long, 77 feet wide, and 50 
this final competit on Carrere and feet high. Beneath it is the main stac 
Hlastings were chosen as the architects room, divided into seven stories and fitted 


N mber 11, 1597. In June, 1899, with sixty-three miles of shelves, with a 


< | f removing the old reservoll capacity tor housing 2 TOO.000) volumes. 
begun, and the following spring the Other book-rooms have a capacity of about 
first courses of the new foundations were 800,000—making the Library. as it stands 


| Nove ber 10, 1902, the Hon. Seth t av, the potent al home for thre and 
then Mayor oi 

New York, laid the 
mer-stone. Exeept 





l re i id I 
1 eoration, the 
IN11 sec { 
I L comp ed, 
} 
is risen i 
( hat ancient 
I ni 1h ( l 


trast t the tall steel 
dings about it. 
jut when those have 
erumbled or have 
been torn down for 
higher towers, this 
still be stand- 
r. relative ly speak- 
eternal. 
| speak only of 
the spirit of this in- 
teresting and impor- 
tant building, to dis- 


ss its wsthetic as- 





pects to the exclusion 
tf its material one 
ght seem the hap- 

way, but ther 
re figures and phys 


a facts to which 

















intrinsic impor- 


ce gives a legit- 
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Library, f inded by 
John Jacob Astor t 
the advancement 


sel il knowledge, 


cated to History, Lit 
erature and the Fj e 
Arts, 1870”; « 


; 


has best shown ft 
cal es of Engl 
for the literature 

nseri} ns. 

I] ing the 
tran two tounta 
nicl are set 

ma facade n 


nd The subiect | 


Overcoming Ugliness ” 


1 


‘uth Overcoming False- 


irther interested 


l eithe rs ce ext nds the fr nt 


; as me tal al d stone 


with its arched win- 
piers structurally 


engaged Corinthian col- 


umns, and ending at the north and south 


pavilions. The sculp- 


the pediments of thes 


eye 1 
pay ilions have 


executed by Georg 


, and represent “ Art ” and 


the attic the seulp- 
of Paul W. Bartlett. 


at the ends typify 


Philosophy ”; the double 


and Poetry ” and 












mane e thee Wt 
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SRYANT 


the visitor finds 
main hallway, which runs 
ith. This is in 


with a beautifully vaulted 


Entering the | iilding, 
himself in the 
north and so executed 
white marbl 


ceciling of the same material, simple and 
At either end, 
also of marble, 
to the 
higher. 
front and 


restrained in decoration. 

noble buttressed stairways, 
lead to the 
main reading-room, two 
On the south side of the 
Fortieth Street the oftices of adminis- 


second floor and on 
stories 
along 
are 
tration. On the north the corresponding 
rooms ire 
lower flo 
The re 
Street 


d a 


‘ond 


sp cial ré ading rooms on the 
at the top. 
on the Fortieth 


charming 


Ts, and gall ric s 


is a service entrance 
through a 
corresponding on 


Street. for the u ail 


sick court, 
Forty- 


patrons of 


on 


the circulating library, which is situate 


in the basement on the north. In the 


cellar is a great mechanical plant whic] 
supplies the building with light and heat 
Steam-engines drive hn 
lighting, and th 


ige dynamos for thi 
» exhaust steam is used for 
heat, thus effecting a material economy 
time have beet 
planned with greater patience and for 


Few buildings in any 
sight, or have 
technical 
For example, each cours 
level throughout. Thus 
through any seam of 
through the 
viding columns, piers, 


side 


with all that it e 


executed with 
and 
of 
a plane passed 
would € 
building, d 
whether it 
to 
a level floor 


een mort 


painstaking refinement 
stone run: 
mortar 
evenly entire 

walls, 
and lifting it. so 


or out, speak 


mtains, on 
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ad feet Fifteen great 


day: by night, eight- 
e¢ magnific 
Renaissance cha 
deliers, suspei 
from the e 
fifty feet ab 
in addition t 
hundreds of des 
lamps on 
reading - tabl 
Around the r 
with the effect 
agreeable 
accessibility, 
tretch the shelves 
- works of re 


erence and fan 


book I 
I l isk l 
reen Ot Cat 
. iTé the 
brat ry 


great wall spac 
ire at present | 
ndecorated. | 
is the design 
the architects 
eventually 
paint illuminat 
maps upon th 
ich as the Ver 
in geograph 
illustrated 
the strange bea 
ind fabled w 








cers of the the 





half-known 
world. And 
presence of 
scheme must 
relating the decorat 


ills. The ceiling itself 


est color expt riment 
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attempted in mod- 





and 


ind Ditie and red in 

d somewhat in the manner of 

the Basiliea of Santa Maria 

re, done in the late sixteenth 
Li ( he staircase ceiling 
se t] nterior, it 


db Mr. Finn, and, suecesst il 


mnie 


was 


pro- 


} 


eall 


the 


t bl ll nevertheless 
| | rm 1 the ( ors t 
te na he gold ages 
tinetiy ialit f this gr 
veve hardly be suggeste 
ription of its detail. Its + 
length, its nobility of 
reate in etfect upol the mind 
t wna < nd still more difficult 
e in speech One ean only 
e and imposing It quickens 
nd eaves ! exciamatory al 
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adequate ords. It is a 
dedicated to learning, 


at a loss tor 


space splendidly 


and one that can hardly fail to leave 
its of i 


impress inspiration and beauty 


upon the millions that shall use it for 
study and reflection. The thought of 
those unborn, unnumbered readers, the j 
forces for civilization latent in three and : 
a half millions of bool appeals powell . g 
fully to the imagination. One forecast § 


a new era of American life, an ultimate 


and Olympian generation directly shaped j 
by them And so it might seem besid 

the mark to Suggest that influences "s 
for culture is important and _ far 

reaching may emanate from the building : 
itself. Yet history has taught us strang P 
paradoxes. The great collection of books 4 


that was the 
ed, but 


library of Alexandria perish- 


architectural marbles of the 


the 
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to-day 
sit in th 
benches, then 
others Phe 


vill thicker 


| 
a i 


cl replanted, and 
vith the vista of the little cour ade or 


erun 
ountain, these qualities are to forestall whi 
ther And again, if w l : decide is 
itv in the back, : l iv | iilding 
ankness in the solution of heauty and 
vast stack-room and reading-room 
above, a s f restrained decoration, an itself wou fo 
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Timothy—Only a Writer 


BY ANNE 


ATSY thumped Timothy’s fattest 
p yellow cushion viciously. “ It’s all 
very well for you to sit there and 
smile,” she scolded her pretty  step- 
mother. “Dad was always perfect to 
you, and Timmie—if he is my brother— 
: a joy to keep house for. You’ve never 
snown what it is to live with a man 
from Boston!—oh, how I hate him, how 
I'd like to make him fairly eat slang! 
[he idea—my own husband saying I was 
r-rowdy, and—and tomboy,” Patsy’s head 
ent down into the yellow cushion, “ and 
before my own mother-in-law, too, just 
because I slid down the banisters! Ugh!” 
The stepmother looked at Patsy’s love- 
ly rebellious little head. Then she looked 
it the ridiculous serap of a frock she 
was making. “I suppose he thought of 
the Angel,” she murmured. 

“And why?’ Instantly Patsy sat bolt 
ipright. “The Angel’s my child, of 
ourse—every bit as much as he is War- 
ren’s—but why I shouldn’t slide down 
the banisters when I want to, just because 
[ happen to have a baby—one might 
think it was my grandchild!” The dis- 
rust that tilted the small impudent nose 
made the stepmother bite her under lip 
hard. “ Anyway, it’s all over now. I’ve 
left Warren for good, and when he gets 
back from Washington and finds nobody 

the house, he’ll realize that I’m suf- 
ficiently capable of action, though I can’t 
talk like a Macaulay essay. When he 
finds not only me but the Angel gone—” 
he listened suddenly—a faint cry came 
lown from some place up-stairs. 

‘IT expect the house will seem still 
and—and strange.” The stepmother’s 
soft voice had a little ache in it as she 
listened too. 

Patsy got up and walked to the win- 
low of the bright morning-room with 

defiant shrug that was meant also to 
be quite indifferent. “He deserves it,” 
she defended. “Every bit of it. He 
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behaved like a brute—a perfectly gentle- 
manly good-form Prince-Albert brute; 
and when he has to go to Congress and 
give dinners and things without any 
wife, he’ll be sorry he was so abominable. 
He’ll remember that I could be grown- 
up and dignified when I want to. As 
for me, I can toddle on my own—” 

“H’m?” The stepmother looked up 
inquiringly. 

“Get along by myself, I mean, and 
take care of the Angel quite—quite as 
well as though I had a husband. I dare 
say Timothy won’t mind my staying here 
for a bit?’ Patsy’s hauteur melted into 
an appealing wistfulness. 

“Of course he won’t mind,” returned 
the stepmother, warmly. “He has som 
news—” 

“And then,” went on Patsy, unheed 
ing. “I can take—steps.” The vague 
importance of the decision seemed to re- 
assure her; for she came hack to her old 
place on the sofa and plumped down into 
the cushions almost cheerfully. 

“ {(—before you take—er steps,” sug- 
gested the stepmother, tentatively, “ why 
not consult Timothy ?” 

“Consult Timothy?” Timothy’s sister 
faced about amazed. “ W-what on earth 
could Timothy know about it—about 
leaving one’s husband? He’s the dearest 


boy in the world—a ripping good sport 
and all that—but, after all, Claire, he’s 
only a writer. He doesn’t know anything 
about things that happen.” 


The stepmother sewed for a few min- 
utes in silence. Then, “ Nobody else 
knows that—that it’s happened yet, do 
they ?” she asked, rather anxiously. 

“No,” said Patsy, shortly. “I told 
the maids I was coming over to stay a 
few days with my brother, that’s all. Of 
course Laura Hastings was spending the 
week-end with me when we had the scen 
—when Warren and his mother came in 
from Boston, I mean, and found me 
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Patricia Oh yes,” with a wry face, 

she calls me that, Warren’s mother! As 
I was saying, Laura was there, sliding 
down too, as it happened, and you know, 
Claire, Laura’s the worst gossip in New 
York. She has told it all over, I sup- 
pose, that Warren simply 
get dow 


ordered me to 
n—anybody might know such a 
good-looking man would be a tyrant! 
but she can’t say a word about me, for 
I was the sweetest thing possible all the 
time she was there. I wouldn’t conde- 
scend to quarrel, you may be sure, even 
afterward, when only Warren and his 
mother were there.” 

“They went on to Washington that 
same night, you said the stepmother 
sed a tuck thoughtfully. 
"es—Warren had some business. His 
mother ” 


creast 
Patsy’s scorn pelted her words 
out—“ went to a convention of the Wom- 
en Militant, if you know what that is. 
Well ”- 
she straightened her collar belligerently 
“he’ll find a note on the pineushion that 
will explain a few things.” 

": Ahem!” The 


deprecatingly. 


Warren’s coming back to-day. 


st pmother coughed 
‘He’s been taking some 
rather tiresome trips lately, Warren, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Qh, of course he has—but what dif- 


” 


ference does that make?” Patsy’s guilty 
compassion stirred itself to impatience. 
‘Nobody wanted him to go to Congress 
though of course I 
was glad he got the election,” she ad- 
mitted, grudgingly. “ But it’s meant 
running back and forth from New York 
to Boston and from Boston to Washing- 
ton all the fall. 
capped the 
durance. 


except his mother 


This last Sunday simply 
climax of 
Why the goodness his mother 


everybody’s en- 


had to come down with him, just that 
time when he was going to find me on 
the banisters—” She 
head despairingly. 

“ ello!” whistled somebody “So the 
Plain Little Sister has come to con- 
gratulate me—what? Didn’t I see a— 
er—perambulator-rocking-chair-crib, fold- 
ed compactly as in the advertisement, 
out there in the hall?” 

“Yes.” Patsy kissed her brother with 
characteristic vehemence. “It is the 
Angel’s. . 

‘ Oh,” said Timothy, curling his spare 
shortness into a huge chair, “how dis- 


shook her pretty 


We've come to stay.’ 
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1 
ot 


appointing! I mean, that is, I th 
you had come to congratulate me, y 
know.” 

“ Congratulate you?” 
him. “On what?’ 


Patsy flew 


“Why, on Doromea, of course. I'v 
got her to marry me.” 
regarded the 
proachfully. 


Patsy stepmother r 
“And you never told m 
a word,” she said, with an air of dee; 
injury. “I’ve been here two hours!” 

“'There was a good deal to talk about,’ 
demurred the stepmother, soberly. “ Y: 
were telling me, you know.” 

“ Yes—yes, of course.” Patsy’s injury 
transferred its object to the primary in 
terest. “ Timothy, I’ve left Warren.” 

“That was nice of you,” commente 
Timothy. “Stay as long as you can.” 
He looked at his 
contentedly ; it 
like Doromea’s. 

“But you don’t understand—” Pats) 
was seldom impatient with Timothy; sh 
tried to remember that he was a write: 
Then, too, they had been chums together 
always. “You don’t understand. Iv 
left him forever. I’m not going to Was! 
ington with him. He—he insulted me; 
he called me a 

Timothy uncurled himself in his ii 
terest. “ Yes,” he “ What 
did he eall you?” 


its 


sister’s pretty ha 


curled over the ear 


encouraged. 


Aa t-tomboy 7 
ered past eontrol. 
there and Laura 


Patsy’s lips qui 
“ And his mother was 
Hastings, a girl wh 
was staying with me—and a perfectly 
horrid gossip, Timothy! Oh, he was a 
beast, that’s all. I’m sure,” tearfully, 
“T can’t think what vou all ever let m« 
marry him for!” 

Timothy glanced over the auburn head 
at the stepmother. The stepmother 
glanced at Timothy. But neither of 
them smiled. 

‘I have never had anything against 
marriage,” said Timothy, mildly. “1 
have even persuaded one person to get 
over her prejudice against it. Perhaps 
T am wrong—if so, you can win th 
eternal credit of convincing me. And 
meanwhile, why not come with me to 
select an engagement present? We can 
argue as we go along, you know.” 

It was not an unattractive proposition. 
Patsy brightened. “ You must wait for 
me to change,” she warned, jumping up. 
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“This frock’s a wreck. But I brought 
trunks. I thought,” doubtfully, 
“that as long as I was leaving for good, 
I had better take everything with me.” 

“A sound precaution,” commended 
Timothy, going over to the window. 

“And you'll look after the Angel?” 
Patsy stopped by the stepmother’s chair. 
“Tt may divert me to go out for a bit,” 
she added, plaintively. “Of course the 
poor boy—Timmie—can’t understand all 
I’m going through. He’s a regular brick, 
but in love, poor thing; and then how 
could he understand? He’s only a writer.” 

“Only a writer,” repeated the step- 
mother, with an odd little smile. “A 
writer about Plain People and their 
Problems. Yes, dear, run along. As 
you say, it may divert you. If the Angel 
cries VH—TIil give it smelling-salts. I 
dare say I sha’n’t kill it.” 

“Oh no,” Patsy called back, pleasantly. 
‘You couldn’t. It has Warren’s obsti- 
nacy. But it’s a darling, just the same.” 
She flew up-stairs as a lusty squall blew 
down to them. 

“She hasn’t congratulated you yet,” 
murmured the stepmother, gazing at 
Timothy with quite an unstepmother- 


ly gaze. 


five 


“ No—but she will to-morrow,” prophe- 
ied Timothy, with only a writer’s in- 
tuition. 


The two short, blue-coated figures 
moved off briskly down the street toward 
the Avenue. From the window, the step- 
mother smiled at the identical cut of their 
shoulders, the boyish, easy swing of their 
same stride; it seemed such a very little 
while since she had watched them start 
off every day to school together—the 
blue coats had lengthened such a little 
bit—and now— Timothy engaged, and 
Patsy mearried—married and half di- 
voreed; the stepmother’s nose wrinkled 
in a funny smile. Ah, well! There 
are poignant foolish heartaches for 
stepmothers as well as other people, 
but—just then the Angel cried. The 
stepmother caught up the frilly frock 
and hurried upstairs; where there is 
an Angel—! 

“For the Angel’s sake, I mean to have 
only a separation,” Patsy was explaining 
to Timothy. “ Besides, it—it will serve 
Warren Adams only right not to be able 
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to—t-to marry again. 
without a wife! Imagine it!” 

“There have been instances ’—Tim- 
othy was knocking leaves with his stick— 
“isolated instances, I grant 


A Congressman 


you,” he 


added, hastily, catching his sister’s eye. 


“T think myself such Congressmen are 
to be felt for. I suppose ”’—reflectively— 
“when Warren is sworn in, there will 
be nobody there except his mother.” 

“3 not,” returned Patsy, 
shortly; and ramming her stout-gloved 
little hands into her mannish pockets, 
she began to whistle. 

Timothy poked more leaves. They 
were scarcely at the corner of Madison 
Avenue. “ When one can whistle like 
that,” he observed to a silent sparrow on 
the curb, “there is some point in letting 
the world know about it.” 

Patsy stopped whistling at once. “I 
always want to whistle when Warren’s 
mother is about—even when it’s only in 
conversation. See here, Timmie,” the 
small hand clutched her brother’s arm 
confidentially, “don’t you—haven’t 
always thought Warren’s mother was a 
bit of a muff?” 

Timothy paused, over his glasses. 
“Muff?” he repeated—stupidly, Patsy 
thought. “ Muff—that was a pretty one 
she sent the Angel, wasn’t it? All white 
and soft and fuzzy. She—” 

“Oh, never mind, then,” Patsy cut 
him off impatiently. “If you’re not go- 
ing to agree with me, where’s the use of 
arguing? J couldn’t help it if she did 
the Angel a muff —anyway, he 
sha’n’t carry it!” she added, vindictively, 
under her breath. “Convention, tradi- 
tion, what people will say—booh! How 
sick I am of it all—wish I could make 
every of those words waltz them- 
selves cut of the big dic. forever!” 

“Ah—about this present for 
romea—’ When Timothy said _ that 
name, Patsy looked up quickly; there 
was no earthly reason why a lump should 
rise in her throat, but—“‘ Doromea,” 
Timothy repeated, as though for very 
spite. “It must be a very nice present, 
you know.” 

“Then we'll go to said Patsy, 
swallowing emphatically. “ Everybody 
goes there; my—my ring came from there, 
and Claire’s, and all our family have al- 
ways bought things there. It’s a sort of—” 


suppose 


you 


send 


one 


Do- 
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“ Habit?” 
“ Ye S. 


supplied Timothy, kindly. 


habit.” Patsy gave a sigh of 


relief. If Timothy should have guessed 
that she had almost said _ tradition! 
‘Certainly, habit—and, well, we’re right 
there now, Timothy. It must be a ring, 


I suppose ¢ 
Timothy’s gray 

sorption. “I should say a ring 

do,” he deliberated. 
‘Sure thing!” 


eves darkened to ab- 


might 


was standing 
like Warren’s 


ca . 9 
sure thing! 


Patsy 
looked 


rep ate d, 


person who 
mother, so she 
loudly and ch 
ed 7 Diamonds 


to the clerk—* n 


erfully. The person start- 
eh, Timmie? But” 

Solitaires ” 
feeling her own, under the heavy glove 


t a solitaire. 


“are so ordi. ar’ ! 
‘I rather fancy a solitaire,” protest- 
ed Timothy, mildly. ‘Let’s see yours, 


With a sublime indifference Patsy took 
off her glove. “It is rather a good soli- 


taire,” she admitted, negligently. 


‘Would you take it off a minute, 
madam? I should like to compare—” 
“Oh no—that is, I mean” -Patsy 


blushed 
en that 
might just as 

ed, defiantly. 

“Why not?’ 
was only a writer. 

‘I prefer not to take that ring off 
here,” said Patsy, with a colossal dig- 
nity. “ I—we will look at what you have 
in circlets.” 

“ Certainly, 
head 
show-drawer. 

“ There's 
Patsy, 
at rings. 


furiously—* I have tak- 
off—I—but I suppose I 
she conelud- 


never 
ring 
well, now,” 


agreed Timothy—who 


The 


blue 


clerk’s 


plush 


madam.” 
sandy sank into a 
cried 
man—looking 
never even hinted 

I must speak to her 
Just like a gossipy person— 
never to tell one th 
‘ It’s 
said ”— Patsy’s breezy 
what dry—* it 


Laura Hastings!” 
suddenly, “with a 
And she 
Do wait, Timothy. 
a minute. 
ing about themselves!” 
back breathlessly. 
engaged. Laura 
voice grew some- 


comimg 


true, The \ re 


was seeing me so happy 
in my lovely home that really decided 
her—of course on top of that I could 


as the clerk re- 
“ Perhaps, after all, a solitaire 
would be better 


hardly tell her—umm!” 
appeared. 
and 
> the minute the words 
glanced fearfully at 


Laura’s getting one, 
peopl might say 


were out, Patsy 
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Timothy; but Timothy was deep in set 


tings. “Her friends might think,” 
amended Patsy, “that you ought 
have given Doromea one. Is Doromea 


as pretty as she used to be?” she add 
ed, irrelevantly. 
* She may sometime have been 


hn Timothy meditat« 
probable. As 


wants you to sho 


pretty as she is nm 
“but it 
Plain 
her about things next winter,” he branc! 
ed off. “The house and that, you know 
Anne and Michael are going to stay 
in the country, so 

“But I shall be in Washingto 
blurted Patsy. “Oh no—of course, | 
forgot.” The blue shoulders sagged a bit 
forlornly as they turned again to soli 
taires. “TI shall be glad to hel 
Dorry all I can,” finished Patsy, stiffly 
“What do you think of this platinun 
one, Timothy i 

Timothy straightened his glasses to a 
critical “ Very 
fine 


seems hardly 


Person—she 


very 


focus. nice—the claws 
like those in th 
Warren when the Ang 
born. I was always fond of tha 
Timothy talking mostly 

himself as he squinted closer at the soli 
“T remember Warren’s face when 
he went in to give it to you— ’Tisn’t half 
enough,’ he said. And it didn’ 
seem to me then that it was, either.” 


are so thin and 


pin gave you | 
was 

pin.” was 
taire. 


good 


Patsy was staring at a case of watch 
staring hard and with back 
Timothy. Surreptitiously got out 

her handkerchief. 

“Then you'll lay that one aside,” sh 
suggested, lightly, though still with her 
back turned. “And the flat 
Doromea might like that, it’s 
awfully subtle, you know. And 
always—” 

‘But not 
gently. “ She 


her 


she 


one 
ide aan 
Dorry 
now.” corrected Timothy, 
has advanced to the in- 
finite subtlety of forgetting that there is 
such a thing. I think we won’t consider 
the flat What are you looking at 
over there, Pats?’ 

“Rattles,” replied Patsy, in a stran- . 
gled voice. “ Warren promised to com«e 
in and get one with me for the Angel’s 
seventh birthday—seventh-month birth- 
day, know. We bought his 


one. 


you six 


months one—that’s next »Sunday—thre 
The handkerchief went up 
to Patsy’s impudent little nose, and blew 4 


weeks ago!” 




















ard. “If it only wasn’t for War- 

n’s mothe r ? she scolded, sotto voce, 

that the clerk should not hear—* you 
snow, Timothy, I—but there, what’s the 
se in telling you? You wouldn’t un- 
erstand.” 

‘Tl might—though I do write things,” 

iraged Timothy. “ Why not try me? 

We can pretend to be comparing rings 
ver by the window.” 

All right.” Patsy gave a deep sigh. 
You see, this is the way it is. When 
when I married Warren I ‘was in love 
th him—I really was, Timothy.” 

‘IT remember you were,” said Tim- 
thy, gravely. 

‘Yes. And of course I was awfully 

ing —awfully young; though, to be 

re, I’m twenty-one now; I didn’t want 
to get married, you know—” 

‘No?” Timothy’s tone held only in- 
juiry. He had the most tractable mem- 
ry in the world. 

“QOertainly not. I was talked into it. 
Warren and Warren’s mother kept say- 
ing there was no sense in delaying the 
thing, and I supposed there: wasn’t, as 
we'd have to get married some time, 
wouldn’t we, being in love and all?” 

‘Sometimes people don’t,” began Tim- 
thy. “In stories—” 

“a yh, bother stories ‘7 


“ 


interrupted 
You promised to try 
to forget you were a writer. Quick, look 
t these silly rings—that woman’s listen- 
ng. Well, so I married Warren, and for 

while, you know, we didn’t get along 


Patsy, rudely. 


badly—the first vear we were mar- 
ed we hadn’t but seven serious quar- 
ls: of course there were little things, 
it you know yourself, Timmie, we man- 
red very nicely.” 

‘It always seemed so to me,” Tim- 

came in promptly on his cue. 
“That,” Patsy triumphed, “was _ be- 
use Warren was in love with me, He 
In’t eare then how much slang I used 
> if I wore boys’ boots; I could climb 
ees all day long when we were up at 
imp, and ride bareback all over the 
lace. But now,” the piquant little 
ace grew tragic, “it’s that same old 
thing—the glamour’s wearing off, and” 
Patsy’s voice sounded unpleasantly 
Ider than twenty-one—“ my husband’s 
ired of me, the real me. Now he wants 


me made to his order, to his mother’s 


TIMOTHY—ONLY 


A WRITER 


rder; now "—a big tear splashed on hei 

engagement ring—‘“ I’m just the mother 
of his child. I’m expected to be old 
and dull and mouse about in corners with 
a book or some sewing. Sewing! When 
I can sail a boat better than any one on 
Barnegat, and play hockey, and ride even 
the Blue Devil, that all the Club’s afraid 
of! Sewing!” 

‘Olaire sews,” Timothy reflected. 

‘Of course she does,” snapped Patsy. 
“Claire was born amiable and womanly) 
and all the sweet normal things a woman 
yught to be. I wasn’t. Ive never been 
anything but a harum-secarum r-r-rowdy, 
just as Warren called me, | 

‘You’ve been the mother of the 
Angel.” Timothy spoke softly, almost 
reverently. “Claire has only been al- 
lowed to be a stepmother.” 

“That makes it just so much worse,” 
choked Patsy, flashing diamonds as 
though for her life. “I—ean’t you 
see, I don’t deserve to—to be the Ar 
gel’s mother! Tha—that’s what Wat 
ren thinks.” 

Timothy looked down at the trem- 
bling softened mouth, at the brimming 
tawny eyes of his Plain Little Siste 
“Warren is going to Congress,” he said, 
letting Doromea’s ring slip on to his 
smallest finger. “I have heard that 
such times—just before they go—they 
hardly know what they think. Ey 
erybody expects them to think some- 
thing different, vou see. I should not 
be surprised if they did not even 
know what they said—sometimes. There 
are stories—’ 

Patsy looked at him reproachfully. 
‘You promised to leave out stories,” 
she murmured. “ You were just begin- 
ning to be comforting.” 

‘Um-m! So I did—so I was, I mean. 
The fact is, I almost believe they forget 
what they have said, what they hav 
thought, almost the minute they hav 
said or thought it. They—they get tired, 
you see. They have to go off and mak 
speeches, and their constituents keep 
dinning their importance at them, th 
importance of maintaining the dignity 
of their position, and that, you kn 
then they come home, a bit low and worn 
out with it, and—they’re just plain ordi- 
nary people, Congressmen—they lose 
their grip once in a while. They need—” 
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“Claire told you!” accused Patsy, 
though into her eyes had crept that same 
look as when she was singing the Angel 
to sleep. “You knew it was the day 
he came home from Boston, and went 
right away again.” 

Timothy peered suddenly through his 
glasses at some who was coming 
into the store. “I did have an idea it 
was that day,” he confessed—“one of 
those days, that is.” 

“And of course,” Patsy’s voice gath- 
ered injury, “of all days his mother 
had to choose that one to come along. 
And you know, Timmie, when Warren’s 
mother comes along, it isn’t any suit- 
party. There are trunks to be 
checked and a maid to be hustled into 
the baggage-car, or wherever it is they 
put ’em; and there’s a dog to be fought 
about—Warren’s mother simply shrieks 
if they suggest putting Toto in the 
baggage-car—and half a dozen smaller 
parcels to be lost and found a few times. 
Oh, I !"—¢rimly. “Tve had to 


one 


case 


know! 
play leading understudy in the scream; 
and there was Warren, tired to a frazzle 
—you know he was tired, Timothy—” 

‘IT dare say he was,” Timothy was 
now the party of admission, “ probably 
very tired.” 

“Coming into his own house— Oh, 
well,” Patsy straightened her sturdy 
shoulders and dabbed at one eye after 
the other. “It’s all over now. I’ve left 
him, and where’s the good of talking 
about what might have been? It’s only 
in stories that what might have been 
ever is. In a story, now ”—she arraigned 
the writer—“you’d have the hero and 
the hero’s mother appear out of nowhere 


and fall on the—er—pseudo-heroine’s 
neck, and offer a diamond necklace, 
while pseudo-heroine exchanged apol- 
ogies; and the whole family would trip 
happily home on one another’s arms. 
Isn’t that so? Isn’t that just the sort 


of impossible thing you have happen in 
those Plain stories of yours? 

Timothy smiled, that same smile that 
had overcome Doromea’s prejudice against 
marriage. “If you were writing a Plain 
story, wouldn’t have it end that 
way?” he asked, regarding diamonds un- 
seeingly from behind his glasses. 

“T—I never wrote a story,” 
Patsy, fumbling with her veil. 


you 


began 
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Timothy looked at her. “ You couldn’t 
help writing one,” he said, and his eyes 
were full of something that blinded 
Patsy’s. “ At first, when there was just 
Claire and you and me, it was a story 
of adventure—of wild and _ thrilling 
dashes into the preserve-closet, and raids 
upon the neighbors’ cherry trees; then ” 
—his voice softened—‘ it was a fairy- 
story, the story of a wonderful new 
world, all dazzling and radiant with 
tender possibilities. Wasn’t it?’ he in- 
sisted, gently. “ Wasn’t it for a while 
a fairy-story, Little Sister?” 

“ For—for a while, yes,” acknowledged 
Patsy, very low, “ but—” 

“But the castles had to fall,” went 
on Timothy, gazing wistfully at Doro- 
mea’s gleaming ring, “the castles had 
to fall, and the Fairy Prince had to be- 
come just a Plain Husband, or he would 
never have fitted this Plain, Plain World; 
and the story had to become a real story 
—ten times more wonderful than a fairy- 
story, if one reads it with an eye to 
life’s permanent values. Do you know” 
—Timothy took off his glasses and looked 
at them meditatively—‘ we people who 
write things—that is, you and I and all 
the world—are simply pestered to death 
by false climaxes? Silly midget episodes 
jump up and insist that they—one after 
one-—are the great Turning Point of al! 
our Plot. Pats, my dear ”—he regarded 
her seriously—‘I make it a point not 
to believe ’°em. I do really; I say to 
myself: here, if you, the Big You, can’t 
recognize your own theme and its out- 

working as you’ve planned it, as you 
want it, then you aren’t much of a writer, 
that’s all. If you want your story to 
end a certain way, and can’t make it 
end that way, just on account of the 
interference of some puny bit of an in- 
cident, I say, well, after all, Tim, ‘you 
ought never to have been allowed to 
write. And so”—the gray eyes smiled 
deeper—“ just out of self-respect I have 
to make the end right, you see.” 


Patsy glanced at him suspiciously. 
“That’s a story with a moral,” she 
asserted, though her voice was rather 


unsteady; “the most impossible kind 
of all.” 

“Tt is,’ confessed the writer, un- 
abashed, “a story with a moral. But I 


refuse to admit it’s impossible. And if 
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The Iron Woman 


A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XIV 

HEN the door closed behind 

Blair and Elizabeth, Nannie 

set out to do that “ best,” which 
her brother had demanded of her. She 
went at once into the dining-room; but 
before she could speak, her stepmother 
called out to her: 

“Tere! Nannie! You are just the 
person I want—Watson is late again, 
and I’m in a hurry. Just take these 
letters and sign them ‘S. Maitland per 
N. M.’ They must be posted before 
five. Sit down there at the table.” 

Nannie could not sign letters and 
talk at the same time. She got pen 
and ink and began to write her step- 
mother’s name, over and over, slowly, 
like a careful machine: “S. Maitland,” 
“S$. Maitland.” In her desire to please 
she discarded her own neat script, and 
reproduced with surprising exactness the 
rough signature which she knew so well. 
But all the while her anxious thoughts 
were with her brother. She _ wished 
Blair had not rushed off with Elizabeth. 
If he had only come himself into the 
detested dining-room, his mother would 
have hidden him sign the letters; he 
might have read them and talked them 
over with her, and that would have 
pleased her. Nannie herself had no am- 
bition to read them; her eye caught 
oeceasional phrases: “Shears for ‘y 
“new converter,” ete., ete. The words 
meant nothing to Nannie, bending her 
blond head and writing, like a machine, 
“S. Maitland,” “S. Maitland.” .. . 

“Mamma,” she began, dipping her 
pen into the ink, “ Blair has bought a 
rather expensive—’ 

Mrs. Maitland came over to the table 
and picked up the letters. “ That’s all. 
Now clear out, clear out! I’ve got a lot 


to do!” Then her eve fell on one of the 





signatures, and she gave her grunt of a 
laugh. “If you hadn’t put ‘Per N. M., 
{ shouldn’t have known that I hadn’t 
signed ’em myself... . Nannie.” 

“Yes, Mamma?” 

“Is Blair going to be at home to 
supper ?” 

“TI think not. But he said he would 
be in this evening. And he wanted me to 
—to ask—” 

“Well, I'll come over to your parlor 
to see him, perhaps, if I get through with 
my work. I believe he goes off again 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” Nannie said. Mrs. Maitland, 
at her desk, had begun to write. Nanni 
wavered for a minute, then, with a de- 
spairing look at the back of her step- 
mother’s head, slipped away to her own 
part of the house. “I'll tell her at sup- 
per,” she promised herself. But in her 
own room, as she dressed for tea, panic 
fell upon her. She began to walk nervous- 
ly about; once she stopped, and leaning 
her forehead against the window, looked 
absently into the dusk. At the end 
of the cinder path, the vast pile of 
the foundry rose black against the 
fading sky; on the left the open arches 
of the cast-house of the furnace glowed 
with molten iron that was running 
into pigs on the wide stretch of sand. 
The spur track was banked with deso- 
late wastes of slag and rubbish; and 
beyond them, like an enfolding arm, 
was the river, dark in the darkening twi- 
light. From under half-shut dampers, on 
the chimneys, flat sheets of sapphire and 
orange flame roared out sidewise in 
rhythmical pulsations, and brooding above 
them were coils of black smoke shot 
through with flying billions of sparks; 
back of this monstrous and ordered con- 
fusion was the solemn circling line of 
hills. It was all hideous and fierce, yet 
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the clear winter dusk it had a beauty 

its own that held Nannie Maitland, 
ven though she was too accustomed to it 

be conscious of its details. As she 
ired out at it with troubled eyes, 
ere was a knock at her door, but be- 
re she could say “Come in,” her step- 
ther entered. 

“ Here!” Mrs. Maitland said, “just fix 
his dress, will you’ I can’t seem to 
to make it look right.” There was a 

ll flush on her cheek, and she spoke in 
ross confusion. “ Haven’t you got a piece 

lace, or something—I don’t care what. 
his black dress seems—” she broke off 

nd glanced into the mirror; she was 
embarrassed, but doggedly determined. 

Make me look—somehow,” she said. 

Nannie, assenting, and rummaging in 
her bureau drawer, had a flash of under- 
standing. “ She’s dressing up for Blair!” 
She took out a piece of lace, and laid 
t about the gaunt shoulders; then tucked 
the front of the dress in, and brought 
the lace down on each side. The soft 
ld thread seemed as inappropriate as 

would have been if laid on a scarcely 

oled steel “ bloom.” 

“Well, pin it, can’t you?” Mrs. Mait- 
land said sharply; “ haven’t you got some 
ind of a brooch?” Nannie silently pro- 
luced a little amethyst pin. 

“Tt doesn’t just suit the dress, I’m 
fraid,” she ventured, as she caught the 
ce together with it. 

But Mrs. Maitland looked in the glass 
mplacently. “Nonsense!” she said, 
nd tramped out of the room. In the 
all she threw back, “ Obliged.” 

‘Oh, poor Mamma!” Nannie said. But 
her sympathy was hardly more than a 
ense of relief; if her mother was dress- 
ing up for Blair, she must be more 
han usually good-natured. “I'll tell her 

supper,” Nannie decided, with a lift 

courage. 

But at supper, in the disorderly 
lining-room, where the farther end of 
the table was piled with ledgers, Mrs. 
Maitland was more unapproachable than 
ever. She was brutal to Harris, and 

hen Nannie asked a timid question 
bout the evening, she either did not 
hear, or she affected not to. At any 
ite, she vouchsafed no answer. Her 
ace was still red, and she seemed to 
ide behind her evening paper. To 
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Nannie’s gentle dulness this was no 
betrayal; it merely meant that Mrs. 
Maitland was cross again, and hey heart 
sank within her. But somehow she gath- 
ered up her courage: 

‘You won’t forget to come into the 
parlor, Mamma? Blair wants to talk 
to you about something that—that 

“ve got some writing to do. If I 


get through I'll come. Now clear out, 
clear out; I’m too busy to chatter.” 
Nannie cleared out. She had no 


choice. She went over to her vast, 
melancholy parlor, into which it seemed 
as if the fog had penetrated, to await 
Blair. In her restless apprehension she 
sat down at the piano, but after the 
first bar or two her hands dropped idly 
on the keys. Then she got up and 
looked aimlessly about. “Td better 
finish that landscape,” she said, and went 
over to her drawing-board. She stood 
there for a minute, fingering a lead- 
pencil; her nerves were tense, and yet, 
as she reminded herself, it was foolish 
to be frightened. His mother loved 
Blair; she would do anything in the 
world for him—Nannie thought of the 
lace—yes, anything. Blair was only 
a little extravagant. And what did his 
extravagance matter?’—his mother was 
so very rich! But oh, why did they al- 
ways clash so? And then she heard the 
sound of Blair’s key in the lock. 

“Well, Nancy!” he said gayly, “ she’s 
a charmer!” 

“Who?” = said Nannie, bewildered ; 
“Oh, you mean Elizabeth?” 

“Yes; but she’s the same old Elizabeth, 
isn’t she? There’s a lot of gunpowder 
lying round loose in Elizabeth. She 
was out with David—I suppose because 
he didn’t show up. In fact, she was so 
mad she was perfectly stunning. Nancy! 
I think I'll stiek it out here for two or 
three days; Elizabeth is mighty good 
fun, and David is in town; we might 
renew our youth, we four; what do you 
say? Well!” he ended, coming back to 
his own affairs, “ what did Mother say ?” 

“Oh, Blair, I couldn’t!” 

“ What! you haven’t told her?” 

“Blair dear, I did my best; but she 
simply never gave me a ehance. Indeed, 
I tried, but I couldn’t. She wouldn’t 
let me open my lips in the afternoon, 
and at supper she read the paper ev- 
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ery minute—Harris will tell you. It 
vas impossible.” 

Blair Maitland whistled. “ Well, Tl 
tell her myself. It was really to spare 
her that I wanted you to do it. I al- 
ways rile her, somehow, poor dear Mother. 
Nannie, this house reeks of cabbage! 


Does she live on it?” Blair threw up his 
arms with a wordless gesture of disgust. 
‘I’m so sorry,” Nannie said; “ but 


don’t tell her you don’t like it.” 

The door across the hall opened, and 
there was a heavy step. The brother 
and sister looked at each other;—she 
was coming! 

Nannie said, and 
under the meekly parted 


“Blair, be nice! 
her soft eyes 
blond hair were very anxious. 

He did not need the caution; when- 
ever he was with his mother, the mere 
instinct of self-preservation made him 
And as 
Mrs. Maitland had her instinct of self- 
preservation, too, there had been, in the 
last year, very few of what Blair called 


“ 


only too anxious to “ be nice.” 


rows.” Instead there was, on Blair’s 
part, an exaggerated politeness, and, on 
his mother’s part, a pathetic effort to be 
agreeable; the inevitable result was, of 
course, entire absence of spontaneity in 
both of them. 

Mrs. Maitland, her knitting in her 
hands, came tramping into the parlor; 
the piece of thread lace was pushed 
awry, but there had been further prepara- 
tion for the oceasion: at first her son and 
daughter did not know what the change 
was; then suddenly both recognized it, 
and exchanged an astonished glance. 

“ Mother!” cried Blair incredulously, 
“ earrings!” 

The dull color on the high cheek-bones 
deepened; she smiled sheepishly. “ Yes; 
I saw ’em in my bureau drawer, and put 
’em on. Haven’t worn ’em for years, 
but Blair, here, likes pretty things,” she 
said. (Her son, under his breath, groan- 
ed: “pretty!”) “So you are off to- 
morrow, Blair?” she said, politely; she 
ran her hand along the yellowing bone 
me edles, and looked at him over her steel- 
rimmed spectacles; her eyes softened, as 
an eagle’s might when she looks at her 
young. The big ball of pink worsted 
rolled softly down on to the floor. “ Next 
time you come home,” she went on, in a 
pleased voice, “ it will be to go to work!” 


“Yes,” Blair said, smiling industri 
ously. 

“ Pity you have to study this summer: 
I’d like to put you on your job now.” 

“Yes; Tm awfully sorry,” he said, 
lying with charming courtesy, “but |] 
feel I ought to brush up on one o1 
two subjects and I ean do it better 
abroad than here. And I’m going t 
paint a little, too. Ill be very busy 
all summer.” 

“Paint!” said Mrs. Maitland, “ th 
only paint I eare about is house paint.” 
She laughed with suecessful cheerfulnes 
Blair liked jokes, and this, she thought 
complacently, was a joke. “ Well, J shall 
manage to keep busy, too!” she said. 

“I suppose so,” Blair agreed. 

He was lounging on the arm of Nan- 
nie’s chair, and felt his sleeve plucked 
softly. “ Now,” said Nannie. 

But Blair was not ready. “ You are al 
ways busy,” he said; 
habit of industry.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s smile faded. “I wish 
you had.” 


“T wish I had your 


“ Oh, well, you’ve got industry enough 
for this family,” Blair declared. But th« 
flattery did not penetrate. 

“Too much, maybe,” she said grimly; 
then remembered, and began to “ enter 
tain” again: “I had a compliment 
to-day.” 

Blair, with 
“ Really ?”’ 

“That man Dolliver in our offic 
you remember Dolliver?” Blair nodded 
“He happened to say he never knew 
such an honest man as old William B 
Knight. Remember old Mr. Knight?” 
She paused, her eyes narrowed into a 
laugh. “He married Molly Whartor 
I always called her ‘goose Molly.’ Sh« 
used to make eyes at your father; but 
she couldn’t get him—though she tried 
to hard enough, by telling him, so | 
heard, that the only feminine thin; 
about me was my petticoats. A ver 
coarse remark, in my judgment; and 


ardent interest, said, 


coarseness, in a female, is very offensiv: 
to me. Well, old Knight was elder of 
the Second Church. Rem« mber y”” 

“Oh yes,” Blair said vaguely. 

“Dolliver said Knight once lost a 
trade by telling the truth, ‘ when he might 
have kept his mouth shut’—that was 
Dolliver’s way of putting it. ‘ Well,’ I 
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iid, ‘I hope you think that our Works 
re just as honestly conducted as the 
Knight Mills’; fact was, I knew a thing 
two about William B. And what do 
suppose Dolliver said? ‘Oh yes,’ he 

|, ‘you are honest, Mrs. Maitland, 
it you ain’t damn-fool honest.’” She 
ighed loudly, and her son laughed too, 
is time in genuine amusement; but 
Nannie looked prim, at which Mrs. Mait- 
nd glaneed at Blair, and there was a 
ympathetie twinkle between them which 
r the moment put them both yeally at 
ise. “TI got on to a good thing last 


week,” she said, still trying to amuse him, 


t now there was reality in her voice. 
“Do tell me about it,” Blair said. 
‘You know Kraas? He is the man 
hat’s had a bee in his bonnet for 
last ten years about a newfangled 
lea for making castings of steel. He 
ight me his plans once, but I told 
him they were no good. But last month 


he asked me to make some castings 
x him to go on his contrivance. Of 


irse I did; we cast anything for any- 
body—provided they can pay for it. 
Well, Kraas tried it in our foundry; 

» good, just as I said; the metal 
as full of flaws. But it occurred 

me to experiment with his idea 
my own hook. I melted my pig, and 
ired it into his converter thing, buf— 

[ added some silvery pig I had on the 
Yard, made when No. 1 blew in—and 
the castings were as sound as a nut! 
Kraas never thought of that.” She 
itched her pink worsted and gave her 
runt of a laugh. “ Master Kraas *asn’t 

y caveat, and he can’t get one on that 
idea, so of course I can go ahead.” 

“Oh, Mamma, how clever you are!” 
Nannie murmured, admiringly. 

“Clever?” said Blair; Nannie shook 
his arm gently, and he recollected him- 

lt. “Oh, well,” he said, “ business is 

‘e love and war. All’s fair in business, 
I suppose.” 

Mrs. Maitland was silent. Then she 
aid: “Business is war. But—fair? 
[t is a perfectly legal thing to do.” 

“Oh, legal, yes,” her son agreed sig- 
nificantly; the thin ice of politeness was 
beginning to crack. It was the old situa- 
tion over again; he was repelled by un- 
loveliness; this time it was the unloveli- 
ess of shrewdness. For a moment his 





disgust made him quite natural. “It is 
legal enough, I suppose,” he said coldly. 

Mrs. Maitland did not lift her head, 
but, with her eyes fixed upon her needles, 
she suddenly stopped knitting. 
quivered. 


Nannie 


“ Mamma,” she burst in, “ Blair want- 
ed to tell you about something very 
beautiful that he has found, and-—” 
Her brother pinched her, and her voice 
trailed into silence. 

“Found something beautiful? I'd 
like to hear of his finding something use- 
ful!” The ice cracked a little more. 
“As for your mother’s honesty, Blair, 
if you had waited a minute, I’d have 
told you that as soon as I found the 
idea was practical I handed it over to 
Kraas. I’m damn-fool honest, I sup- 
pose.” But this time she did not laugh 
at her joke. 

Blair was instant with apologies: he 
had not meant—he had not intended— 
“Of course you would do the square 
thing,” he declared. 

“But you thought I wouldn't,” she 
said. And while he was making polite 
exclamations, she changed the subject 
for something safer. She still tried 
to entertain him, but now she spoke 
wearily. “What do you suppose I read 
in the paper to-night? Some man in 
New York—named Maitland, curious- 
ly enough— picked up’ an old master— 
that’s how the paper put it—for $5,000. 
It appears it was considered ‘cheap’! 
It was 14x18 inches. Inches, mind 
you, not feet! Well, the jackasses are 
not all dead yet. Sorry anybody of our 
name should do such a fool thing.” 

Nannie turned white enough to faint. 

“ Allow me to say,” said Blair, tensely, 
“that an ‘old master’ might be cheap 
at five times that price!” 

“T wouldn’t give five thousand dollars 
for the greatest picture that was ever 
painted,” his mother announced. Then, 
without an instant’s warning, her face 
puckered into a furious sneeze. “ God 
bless us!” she said good-naturedly, and 
blew her nose loudly. Blair jumped. 

“T would give all I have in the world!” 
he said, panting. 

“ Well,” his mother said, ramming her 
grimy handkerchief into her pocket, “ if 
it cost all you have in the world, it would 
certainly be cheap; for, so far as IT know, 
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anything.” Alas! the ice 


had given way entirely. 


you haven't 


Blair pushed Nannie’s hand from his 
arm, and, getting up, walked over to the 
marble-topped centre-table; he stood there 
The 
in rigid determina- 
Mrs. Maitland’s 


eyebrow began to rise; her fingers tight- 


slowly turning over the pages of 
Poets sses of Ame rica 


tion to hold his tongue. 


ened on her hurrying needles until the 
nails were white. Nannie, looking from 
one to the other, trembled with apprehen- 
Then she 
Blair to the 

“Come and look at my drawing,” she 
then, breath: “ Don’t 
tell her!” 


Blair 


made an excuse to take 


sion. 
other end of the room. 
said: unde r he r 
head. “I’ve got to, 
somehow.” But when he came back and 
stood in front 
in his 


shook his 


of his mother, his hands 
shoulder lounging 
against the mantelpiece, he had himself 
in hand again. “ Well,” he 
lv, “if I haven’t anything of my own, 
it’s your fault; you’ve been too generous 


pockets, his 


said, gay- 


to me!” 

The knitting-needles flagged; Nannie 
drew a long breath. 

“ Yes, you are too good to me,” he said; 
work Why do you 
There was an un- 
controllable quiver of disgust in his voice. 

But his mother smiled, with a quick 
bridling of her head—he was 
menting he r! 
thrust about 
I reckon 


“ 


and you so hard! 


work like a—a man?” 


compli- 
and the soreness from his 
legality vanished. “ Yes; 
there’s no man in the iron 
who ean get ahead of my 
‘petticoats,’ as ‘goose Molly’ saw fit to 
eall them!” 

Blair cast an agonized look at Nannie; 
then set himself to his task again—in 
rather a roundabout way: “Why don’t 
you spend some of your money on your- 
self, Mother, instead of on me?” 

“There’s nothing I want.” 


business 


“But there are so many things you 
could have!” Blair said, looking around 
the terrible room. 

‘T have everything I need,” said Mrs. 
Maitland: “a roof, a bed, a chair, and 
food to eat. As for all this truck that 
people spend their money on, what use 
is it? That's what I want to know! 


What’s it worth?” 
Blair put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out a small jade box, beautifully 
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earved; he took off the lid delicately, ana 
shook a searab into the 
“Vli tell you what that j 
worth,” he holding the dull blu 
oval between his thumb and finger; the: 
he mentioned a sum that made Nann 
exclaim. His mother put down her knit 
ting, 4 


palm of 
hand. 


said, 


taking the bit of 
looked at it silently. 


and, eternity, 
“ Do you wonder | 
got that box, which is a treasure in itsel 
to hold such a treasure?” Blair exulted. 
Mrs. Maitland, 
back, began to knit 
what it’s worth,” 


handing the  searal 


“ That’s 


he was hold 


furiously. 
he said; 
ing the scarab in his palm with a sort 
of tenderness; his caressed it 
“ That’s what it’s worth; but it isn’t what 
I paid. Th 
I made him knock off 
cent. of the price.” 

“ Hah!” Mrs. Maitland; 
I suppose ‘all is fair in love and col 
lections ’?” 

“ What’s unfair in that?” Blair said 
sharply; “I buy in the cheapest market 
You do that yourself, my dear mother.’ 
When Blair said “my dear mother,” lh 
was farthest from filial affection. “ B: 
sides,” he said, with strained self-control, 


eves 


collector was hard up, an 
twenty-five pe! 


said “ well; 


besides, I’m like you, I’m not ‘dam: 


fool honest ’!” 

“Oh, I didn’t say you weren’t honest 
Only, if I was going to take advantage of 
anybody, I’d do it for something mor 
important than a blue china beetle.” 

“The trouble with you, Mother, is that 
you don’t see anything but those hideou 
Works of yours!” her son burst out. 

“Tf I did, you couldn’t pay for you 
china beetles. Beetles! You couldn’ 
pay for the breeches you are sitting in!” 

“Oh, Mamma!—oh, Blair!” sighed 
poor Nannie. 

There was a violent silence. Suddenly 
Mrs. Maitland brought the flat of her 
hand furiously down on the table; then, 
without a word, she got on her feet, 
pulled at the ball of pink worsted whic! 
had run behind a chair and caught und 
the easter; her jerk broke the thread 
The next moment, the parlor door bang: 
behind her. 

Nannie burst out erying. Blair opened 
and closed his lips, speechless with rag 

“ What—what made her so angry?” 
Nannie said, catching her breath. “ Was 
it the beetle?” 
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‘Don’t eall it that ridiculous name! 
ll have to borrow the $5,000. And 
ere the devil I'll get it I don’t know. 
Nannie, goose Molly’ wasn’t an entire 
fool, after all!” 
lair!” his sister protested, horrified. 
But Blair was too angry to be ashamed 
himself. He did not sec probably 
ith is ineapable of seeing—that anger 
his mother’s is only the other side 
of love. In Sarah Maitland, not only 
maternity, but pride, the peculiar pride 
engendered in her by her immense busi- 
ss—pride and maternity together, de- 
manded such high things of her son! 
Not finding them, the pain of her dis- 
appointment broke into violent ex- 
pression. Indeed, had this charming fel- 
kk Ww, handsome " st lfish, sweet - hearted, 
been some other woman’s. son, she 
vuuld have been far more patient 
with him. Her very love made her 
abominable to him. She was furiously 
angry when she left him there in Nan- 
nie’s parlor; but all the same he did not 
have to borrow the $5,000. 
The next morning Sarah Maitland sent 


for her superintendent. 


‘Mr. Ferguson,” 
she said they were in her private office, 
and the door was shut—“ Mr. Ferguson, I 
think—but I don’t know—I think Blair 
has been making an idiot of himself 
again. I saw in the paper that some- 
body called Maitland had been throwing 
money away on a picture. I don’t know 
hat it was, and I don’t want to know. 
It was 14x18 inches; not feet. That 
was enough for me! Why, Ferguson, 
those big pictures in my parlor—(] 
bought them when I was going to be 
married; a woman is sort of silly 
then; I wouldn’t do such a _ thing 
now)—those four pictures are 4x6 
feet each; and they cost me $400 

$100 apiece. But this New York man 
has paid $5,000 for one picture 14x18 
inches! If it was Blair, and it came 
over me last night, all of a sudden, that 
it was, he hasn’t got any $5,000 to pay 
for it. I don’t want to go into the mat- 
ter with him; we—we don’t get along 
on such subjects. But I want you to 
ask him about it; maybe he'll speak out 
to you, man fashion. If this ‘ Mait- 
land’ is just a fool of our name, so much 
the better: but if it is Blair, ve got to 
help him out, I suppose. I want you 
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and knock at back doors doesn’t alter it. 
Hle’s a dead beat! Any man is, who takes 
and doesn’t give anything in return. It’s 
queer you can’t see that, Mrs. Maitland.” 

She was silent. 

“Why, look here: I’ve heard you say, 
many a time, that the best part of your 
life was when you had to work hardest. 
Isn’t that so?” She nodded. “ Then 
why in thunder won’t you let Blair work ? 
Let him work, or go without!” 

Again she did not speak. 

“For Heaven’s sake, give him a 
chance, before it’s too late!” 

Mrs. Maitland got up, and stood with 
her back to him, looking out of the smoke- 
grimed window. Presently she turned 
round. “ Well, what would you do now 

supposing he did buy the picture ?” 

“Tell him that he has overdrawn his 
allowance, and that if he wants the pic- 
ture he must earn the money to pay for 
it. Say you'll advance it, if instead of 
going to Europe he'll stay at home 
and get on some kind of a job. Of 
course he can’t earn five thousand dollars. 
I doubt if he would earn five thousand 
cents! But make up a job for him—just 
for this once—and help him out. I don’t 
believe in a made-up job, but it’s better 
than nothing. If he won’t do it, darn the 
picture! It can be resold.” 

She blew her lips out in a great sigh, 
and then began to bite her forefinger, 
leoking at the floor. Robert Ferguson 
had said his say. He gathered his papers 
together and get on his feet. 

“Mr. Ferguson ” He waited, his 
hand on the knob. 

“Vos?” 

“*Bliged to you. But for the 
present—” 

“Very well,” Robert Ferguson said 
shortly. 

* Tust put through the business of the 
picture. Hereafter—” 

Ferguson shrugged his shoulders. 


CHAPTER XV 
FTER his first spasm of angry dis- 
gust, when he declared he would 
go East the next morning, Blair’s 
fancy for “hanging round Mercer” 
hardened into purpose; but he did not 
“hang round” his mother’s house. “ The 
hotel is pretty bad,” he told Nannie, 


“but it’s better than this.” So he took 
the most expensive suite in the big, dark 
old River House that in those days was 
Mercer’s best hotel. Its blackened facade 
and the Dorie columns of its entrance 
gave it a certain exterior dignity, and 
its interior comfort, combined with the 
reviving associations of youth, length 
ened Blair’s two or three days to a week, 
and then to a fortnight. 

The day after that distressing inter- 
view with his mother, he went gayly 
round to Mrs. Richie’s to pound David 
on the back, and say “ Congratulations, 
old fellow! Why in thunder,” he com- 
plained, in gay burlesque, “didn’t I 
come back before? You’ve cut me out, 
you villain!” 

David grinned. 


“* Before the devil could come back, 
The angel had the inside track,’ ” 


he declared. 

“Well, if you'll take my advice, you 
won’t be too angelic,” Blair said a little 
dryly. “She always had a touch of the 
other thing in her, you know.” 

“You think I'd better cultivate a 
few vices?” David inquired, amiably; 
“T’m obliged for an example, anyhow!” 

But Blair did not keep up the chaff- 
ing. The atmosphere of Mrs. Richie’s 
house dominated him as completely as 
when he was a boy. He looked at her 
serene face, her simple, feminine parlor, 
the books, and flowers, and more or less 
good pictures,—and thought of his moth- 
er and his mother’s house. And then, 
somehow, he was ashamed of his thoughts, 
because this dear lady said in her gen- 
tle way: 

“Tow happy your mother must be to 
have you at home again, Blair. You won’t 
rush right off and leave us, will you?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, “of course I 
don’t want to”—and he Was surprised 
at the ring of truth in his voice—“ but 
I am going to paint this summer. I 
am going to be in one of the studios 
in Paris.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she said simply. 
And Blair had an instant of uncertainty, 
although, a moment before, his “ paint- 
ing” had seemed to him necessary, be- 
cause it facilitated another summer away 
from home; and after the interview 
with his mother’s general manager, a 
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summer away from home was more than 
ever desirable. 

Mr. Ferguson had handed over the five 
thousand dollars, and then freed his 
mind. Blair listened. He heard that 
he was a sucker, that he was a poor 

k, that he wasn’t fit to black his 

other’s boots. “ They certainly need it,” 
Blair said, drolly; and Robert Ferguson 
rly burst with anger! 

Yet, when the check was on its way to 
New York, and the picture had been 

pped to Mercer, Blair still lingered 
e River House. The idea of “ 
ing their youth” had appealed to all 


re- 


four friends. In the next two or three 
weeks they were constantly together, at 
either one house or the other, or at some 
outside rendezvous arranged by Blair 

a long drive down to Willis’s, a theatre 
party and supper, a moonlight walk. 
Once David suggested “ ice-cream at Mrs. 
lodd’s.” But this did not materialize, 
for Blair said that even his sentimentality 
could not face the blue paper roses. At 
the end of the first week, when they were 
all dining with Mrs. Richie—the evening 
meal was beginning to be called dinner 
nowadays in Mereer—Mrs. Richie’s soft 
eyes, which took duty and energy and 


ability, and everything else, so sweetly 
and trustingly for granted,—Mrs. Richie’s 
believing eyes did for Blair what Robert 
Ferguson’s vociferating truthfulness had 
not been able to accomplish. It was 
fter dinner, and she and Blair had gone 
into the little plant-room, where the air 
vas warm and sweet with hyacinths and 
the moist greenness of ferns; the only 
ight was from the moon shining through 
the glass roof. 

“ Blair,” she said, and laid her soft 
nd on his arm; “I want to say some- 
thing. You won’t mind?” 

“Mind anything you say? I should 
think not!” 






“It is only that I want you to know 
that, when the time comes, I shall think it 
very fine in you, with your tastes and tem- 
perament, to buckle down at the Works. 
| shall admire you very much then, Blair.” 

Blair gave her a droll look. “ Alas, 
dear Mrs. Richie—”’ he began; but she 
interrupted him. 

‘Your mother will be so proud and 
happy when you get to work; but I 
wanted you to know that I, too—” 
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He took her hand from his arm and 
lifted it to his lips; there was a courtli- 
ness about Blair, and a certain gravity, 
which at moments gave him positive dis- 
tinction. “ If there is any good in me,” hi 
said, “ you would bring it out.” Then he 
smiled. “ But probably there isn’t any.’ 
she cried, and then hesi- 
tated, and he saw that her leaf-brown ey 


“ Nonsense! 


were wet. “You must make your lif 
worth while, Blair. You must! It 
would be such a dreadful failure if you 
didn’t do anything but enjoy yourself.” 

He was keenly touched. He did not 
kiss her hand again; he just put his arm 
around her, as David might have done, 
and gave her a hug. “ Mrs. Richie! | 

I will brace up!” 

“You are a dear fellow,” she said, 
and kissed him. And then they went back 
to the other three, to find Elizabeth in a 
gale of teasing merriment because, she 
said, David was so “ terribly talkative ”! 

“He has sat there like a bump on 
a log, for fifteen minutes,” she com- 
plained. “ Say something, dummy!” she 
commanded. 

But David only chuckled, and pulled 
Blair into a corner to talk. “ You girls 
keep on your own side, and don’t in- 
terrupt serious conversation,” he said 
And in a 


minute the two young men were deep in 


“ Blair, I want to ask you 


their own affairs. It was amusing to see 
how quickly all four of them fell back 
into the comfortable commonplace of old 
friendship, the men roaring over some 
college reminiscences, and the two girls 
grumbling at being left out. “ Really,” 
said Mrs. Richie, “I should think none 
of you were more than fifteen!” 

That night, when he took his sister 
home, Blair was very silent. Her littl 
trickle of talk about David and Eliza- 
beth was apparently unheard. As they 
turned into their own street, the full 
moon, just rising out of the river mists, 
suddenly flooded the waste-lands beyond 
the Works; the gaunt outlines of the 
Foundry were touched with ethereal 
silver, and the Maitland house, looming 
up in a great black mass, cast a gulf 
of shadow before it, that swallowed up 
its own mean dooryard and the squalid 
strect between it and Shantytown, which 
now, in the quiet splendor of the moon, 
seemed as intangible as a dream. 
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“ Beautiful!” Blair said, involuntarily. 


He stood there for a silent moment, 
drinking the beauty like wine; perhaps 
it was the exhilaration of it that made 
him say abruptly: “ Perhaps Ill not go 
abroad. Perhaps I'll pitch in.” 

Nannie fairly jumped with astonish- 
ment. “Blair! You mean to go into 
the Works? This summer?’ Oh, how 
pleased Mamma would be! It would 
be perfectly splendid! Oh!” Nannie 
gave his arm a speechless squeeze. 

“Tf I do, it will be because Mrs. 
Richie bolstered me up. Of course I 
would hate it like the devil; but perhaps 
it’s the decent thing to do? Oh, well, 
don’t say anything about it. I haven’t 
made up my mind—this is an awful 
place!” he said, with a shiver, looking 
across at Shantytown, and remembering 
what was hidden under the glamour of 
the moon. “The smell of it!” he said. 
“Democracy is all well enough—until 
you smell] it.” 

“But you could live at the hotel,” 
Nannie said, as Blair pulled out his key, 
and let her into the house. 

“You bet. I would,” her brother said, 
laughing. “My dear, not even your 
society could reconcile me to the slums. 
But I don’t know whether I can screw 
myself up to the Works, anyhow. David 
won’t be in town, and that would be 
a nuisance. Well, Ill think it over; 
but if I do stay, I tell you what it is!-- 
you two girls will have to make things 
mighty agreeable, or I'll clear out.” 

He did think it over; but it needed 
more talks with Mrs. Richie, more gay, 
inconsequent days with Elizabeth—Da- 
vid, confound him! wouldn’t come, be- 
cause he had to pack, but Nannie tagged 
on behind—it needed the “ bolstering 
up” of much approval on the part of 
the onlookers, and much self-approval, 
too, before the screwing-up process 
reached a point where he went into his 
mother’s office in the Works and told her 
that if she was ready to take him on, he 
was ready to go to work. 

Mrs. Maitland was absolutely dumb 
with happiness. He wanted to go to 
work! “What do you say now, friend 
Ferguson?” she jeered at her super- 
intendent; “you thought he was going 
to play at his painting for another 
year, and you wanted me to put his 


nose to the grindstone, and make him 
earn the money to pay for that fool 
picture. Isn’t it better to have him 
come to it of his own accord? I'd pay 
for ten fool pictures, if they made him 
want to go to work. As for his paint- 
ing, it will be his father over again. 
My husband had his fancies about it, 
too, but he gave it all up when he 
married me, and really got into busi- 
ness. That’s how it’s going to be with 
Blair,” she ended complacently. “ Blair 
has brains! I’ve always said so.” 

Robert Ferguson did not deny the 
brains, but he was as astonished as she. 
“TI believe,” he challenged Mrs. Richie, 
you put Blair up to it? You always 
could wind that boy round your finger.” 

“T did talk to him,” she confessed; 
it was their last interview, for she and 
David were starting East that night, and 
Mr. Ferguson had come in to say good- 
by. “I talked to him—a little. Mrs. 
Maitland’s disappointment about him 
went to my heart. Besides, I am very 
fond of Blair; there is a great deal of 
good in him. You are prejudiced.” 

“No, I’m not. I admit that, as his 
mother says, ‘he’s no fool,’ but that 
only makes his dilly-dallying so much 
the worse. Still, I believe that if she 
were to lose all her money, and he were 
to fall very much in love and be refused, 
he might amount to something. But it 
would need both things to make a man 
of him.” 

Robert Ferguson sighed, and Mrs. 
Richie left the subject of the curative 
effect of unsuccessful love with nervous 
haste. “I am going to charge Eliza- 
beth and Nannie to do all they can to 
make it pleasant for him, so that he 
won’t find the Works too terrible,” she 
said. At which reflection upon the 
Works, Mr. Ferguson barked so fiercely, 
that she felt quite at ease with him. 
But his barking did not prevent her 
from telling the girls that business would 
be very hard for Blair, and they must 
cheer him up: “Now do try to amuse 
him! You know it is going to be very 
stupid for him in Mercer.” 

Nannie, of course, needed no urging; 
as for Elizabeth, she was a little con- 
temptuous. Oh yes; she would do what 
she could, she said. “Of course, I’m 
awfully fond of Blair, but—” 
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[he fact was, she was proudly con- 
trasting in her own mind the man who 
had to be “ amused” to keep him at his 
york, with David—“ working himself 

death!” she told Nannie proudly. 
And Nannie, quick to feel the slur in 
her words, said: 

“Yes, but it is quite different with 
Blair. Blair doesn’t have to do anything, 

vu know.” 

Still, thanks to Mrs. Richie, he was 
t least going to pretend to do some- 
thing. And so, at a ridiculously high 
salary, he entered, as he told Elizabeth 
humorously, “upon his career.” The 
nly thing he did to make life more 

lerable for himself was to live in the 
hotel instead of in his mother’s house. 
But it was characteristic of him that 
e left the wonderful old canvas—the 
‘fourteen by eighteen inch” picture— 
hanging on the wall in Nannie’s par- 
rv. “You ought to have something 
fit for a eivilized eye to rest upon,” 
he told her, “and I can see it when I 

me to see you.” If his permanent de- 
arture for the River House wounded 
his mother, she made no protest; she only 
ifted a pleased eyebrow when he came 
n to supper, which, she noticed, he was 
pt to do whenever Elizabeth Ferguson 
dropped in to take tea with Nannie. 
When he did come, Sarah Maitland used 
to look about the dining-room table, with 
ts thick earthenware dishes—the last 

the old Canton service had found its 
vay to the ash-barrel—with warm sat- 
sfaction. ‘“ Like old times!” she would 
say kindly, “only needs David to make 
t complete.” 

Mrs. Maitland was sixty-two that 
pring, but there was no stoop of the 
gaunt shoulders, no sign of that settling 
nd shrinking that age brings. She was 
at the full tide of her vigor, and her hap- 
piness in having her son beside her in 
the passion of her life, which was second 
nly to her passion for him, showed itself 
in clumsy efforts to flaunt her satisfaction 
before her world. Every morning, with 
varying unpunctuality, Blair came into 
her office at the Works, where she had had 

desk placed for him. He was present, 
because she insisted that he should be, 
t the regular conferences which she held 
vith the heads of departments. She made 

pretence of asking his advice, which 

Vor. CXXII.—No. 730.—74 


was as amusing to Mr. Ferguson and the 
under-superintendents as it was tiresome 
to Blair. For after his first exhilaration 
in responding to Mrs. Richie’s high belief 
in him, the mere doing of duty grad- 
ually began to pall. Her belief helped 
him through the first four or five months, 
and then the whole thing became a bore. 
His work was ludicrously perfunctory, 
and his listlessness when in the office was 
apparent to everybody. At the bottom 
of her heart, Sarah Maitland must have 
known that it was all a farce. Blair was 
worth nothing to the business; his only 
relation to it was the weekly drawing 
of a preposterous “salary.” Perhaps if 
Mrs. Richie had been in® Mercer, to 
make again and again the appeal of con- 
fident expectation, that little feeble sense 
of duty which had started him upon his 
“ career,” might have struck a root down 
through feeling, into the rock-bed of 
character. But as it was, not even the 
girls’ obedience to her order “to amuse 
Blair,’ made up for the withdrawal of 
her own sustaining inspiration. 

But at least Nannie and Elizabeth 
kept him fairly contented out of busi- 
ness hours; and so long as he was 
contented, things were smooth between 
him and his mother. There was, as 
Blair expressed it, “only one rumpus” 
that whole summer—and it was a very 
mild one—caused by the fact that he did 
not go to church. On those hot July 
Sunday mornings, his mother in black 
silk, and Nannie in thin lawn, sat in 
the family pew, fanning themselves, and 
waiting; Nannie, constantly turning to 
look down the aisle, and Sarah Maitland 
intent for a familiar step and a hand 
upon the little baize-lined door of the 
pew. The “rumpus” came when, aft- 
er the third Sunday, Blair was called 
to account. 

It was after supper, in the hot dusk 
in Nannie’s parlor; Elizabeth was there, 
and the two girls, in white dresses, 
were fanning themselves  languidly; 
Blair once in a _ while struck slow 
chords from the piano. The windows 
were all open. It was too warm for 
lamps, and the room was lighted only 
by the occasional roar of flames, break- 
ing fan-like from the tops of the stacks 
in the Yards. Suddenly, in the midst 
of their idle talk, Mrs. Maitland came 
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dark oblong of canvas on the wall beside 
the door. Of course, in the half-light, 
the little dim Mother of God 
maternity !—could searcely be 

a mph !” she 


in; she paused for a moment befor 


immortal 
seen. 

said, “a dirty piece of 
canvas, at about twenty dollars a square 
inch!” No “ Let’ 
calculated :—* ore is $10 a ton; 20 
to a 
cars. 


one she 
tons 


hauls 25 


spoke, see; 


one locomotive 
Well, ther have it: a train- 
load of iron ore, to for this!” she 
snapped a thumb and finger against the 


car, say 
you 


pay 


canvas; Blair jumped at the sound; 
then ran his right hand up the key- 
board in a furious arpeggio. gut he 
said nothing. Mrs. Maitland, moving 


away from the picture, blew out her lips 
“ Well,” she said; 


differ, as the old woman said when she 


in a loud sigh. “ tastes 
kissed her cow 

Still no one spoke, but Elizabeth rose 
to offer her a = No,” said, 
“oming over and resting an elbow on the 
sit I’m 


chair. she 


mantelpiece, “I won’t down. 
going in a minute.” 

As she stood there, unrest spread about 
her as rings from a falling stone spread 
on the surface of a pool. Blair yawned, 
and got up from the piano; Elizabeth 
fidgeted; Nannie began to talk nervously. 

* Blair,” his mother, stri- 
dent overriding the girl’s chatter, 
“Blair, why don’t you come to church?” 

Blair’s answer was perfectly unevasive 
and entirely good-natured. “Well, for 
one thing, I don’t believe the things the 
church teaches.” 

“ What do you believe?” she demanded. 
And he answered carelessly that, really, 
he hardly knew. 


said her 


voies 


It was, of course, the old difference 
of the generations, but it was more 
marked because these two generations 


had never spoken the same language, and 
therefore sympathetic 
ment was impossible. It was impossible, 
too, because the actual fact was that 
neither her belief nor his disbelief was 
integral to their lives. Her creed was a 
barbarous anthropomorphism, which had 
created an offended and puerile god—a 
god of foreign missions and arid church- 
going and eternal damnation. The fear 
of her god (such as he was) would, no 
doubt, have protected her against certain 
temptations, to which, as it 
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hever 


which her lawyer showed her how 
make legal. Blair, on the contrary, h; 
long ago disearded the naive bruta 


ties of medieval Presbyterianism; chur 
going bored him, he 
in saving 


inters st 
and he | 
reward or 


was not 
Africa, 
god in his world to 
But, like most of like 
fact—he had a god of } 
own, a god who might have safeguard 


souls in 
ho 
punish. us 


mother, in 


him against certain intellectual tempt 
tions—cheating at cards, or telling 1 
truth, if the truth would compromis 


woman. But as he had no desire to ch 
at cards, and the women whom he n 
have compromised did not need to 
lied about, his god was of as little pra 
tical value to him as his mother’s was 
her. So they were neither of them spea 
ing of realities when Mrs. Maitland sa 
impatiently: “What do believ: 
What have you got instead of God?” 

“Honor,” Blair said promptly. 

“What do you mean by honor?” sl 
said, with marked impatience. 

“ Well,” her son reflected, “there ar 
things a simply ean’t. do; that 
all. And that’s honor, don’t. you kno 
Of course, 


you 


man 
religion is supposed to 
that, too. But there’s this differenc: 
religion, if you pick pockets—I 
metaphorically—threatens you with hi 
Honor threatens you with yourself.” <A 
he spoke he frowned, as if a disagreeab! 
idea had suddenly occurred to him. 

His mother frowned, too. That hel 
and a man’s self might be the same thing 
had never struck Sarah Maitland. Sh: 
did not understand what he meant, a1 
feeling herself at a disadvantage, r 
taliated with the reproof she might hav 
administered to a boy of fifteen: “ Yo 4 
don’t know what you are talking about!” 


spt 


The man of twenty-five laughed la 
zily. “ Your religion is very amusing 
my dear mother.” . 


Her face darkened. She took her elbo 
from the mantelpiece, and seemed wu! 
certain what to do. Blair sprang to ope 


the door. but she made an_ irritate 
gesture. “I know how to open doors,’ 
she said. She threw a brief “ good 


night” to Elizabeth, and turned a chee} 
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Nannie for the kiss that had fallen 
ere, as soft as a little feather, in all 

e nights of all the years they had lived 

gether. “? Night, Blair,’ she said 

irtly; then hesitated, her hand on the 
or-knob. There was an instant when 

e command “ Go to church!” trembled 

on her lips, but it was not given. “I 

lvise you,” she said roughly, “to get 
ver your conceit, and try to get some 
religion into you. Your father and your 
randfather didn’t think they could get 
long without it; they went to church! 
But you evidently think you are so 
much better than they were that you 

in stay away.” 

The door slammed behind her. Blair 

histled. “ Poor dear Mother!” he said; 
and turned round to listen to the two 
girls. “Can you be ready to start on 
he first?” Elizabeth was asking Nannie, 
trying evidently to cover up the awkward- 
ess of that angry exit. 

“Start where?” Blair asked. 

“Why, East! You know. I told you 
ages ago,” Nannie explained. “ Eliza- 
beth and I are going to stay with Mrs. 
Richie at the seashore.” 

‘You never said a word about it,” 
Blair said disgustedly. His annoyance 
new no disguise. “I call it pretty 
habby for you two to go off! What’s 
going to happen to me?” 

“ Business, Blair, business!” Elizabeth 
mocked. But Nannie was plainly con- 
science-stricken. “Tl not go, if you’d 
ather I didn’t, Blair.” 

“ Nonsense!” her brother said shortly, 
“of course you must go, but—” He did 
not finish the “but”; he went back to 
he piano and began to drum idly. His 
face was sharply annoyed. That defini- 
tion of his god which he had made to 
his mother, had aroused in him a name- 
less uneasiness. It occurred to him that 
perhaps he was “ picking a pocket,” in 
finding such emphatic satisfaction in 
Elizabeth’s society. Now, abruptly, at 
the news of her approaching absence, 
the uneasiness sharpened into faintly 
recognizable outlines. 

He struck a jarring chord on the 
piano, and told himself not to be a fool. 

She’s mighty good fun. Of course I 
shall miss her or any other girl, in 
this God-forsaken hole! That’s all it 
amounts to. Anyhow, she’s dead in 


love with David.” Sitting there in 
the hot dusk, listening to the voices of 
the girls, Blair felt suddenly irritated 
with David. “Darn him, why does he 
go off and leave her in this way? Not 
but what it is all right so far as I am 
concerned; only—’ Then, wordlessly, 
his god must have accused him, for he 
winced. “I am no?, not in the least!” 
he said. The denial confessed him to 
himself, and there was an angry bang 
of discordant octaves. The two girls 
called out in dismay. 

= Oh, do stop!” Elizabeth said. Blair 
got up from the piano-stool and came 
over to them silently. His thoughts were 
in clamoring confusion. “I am _ nof,” 
he said again to himself. “TI like her, 
but that’s all.” There was a look of 
actual panic on his lazily charming face. 
He glanced at Elizabeth, who, her head 
on Nannie’s shoulder, was humming soft- 
ly: “*Oh, won’t it be joyful—joyful— 
joyful— ” and clenched his hands. 

He was very silent as he walked home 
with her that night. When they reached 
her door, Elizabeth looked up at the 
closed shutters of Mrs. Richie’s house, 
and sighed. “ How dreary a closed house 
looks!” she said. “I almost wish Uncle 
would rent it, but he won’t. He says 
he’s going to throw it into our house. 
But J think he is keeping it for Mrs. 
Richie to live in when David and I set- 
tle down in Philadelphia.” 

Blair was apparently not interest- 
ed in Mrs. Richie’s future. “I wish,” 
he said, “I wish I had gone to Europe 
this summer.” 

“Well!” she retorted, “ that’s polite !— 
considering that Nannie and I have spent 
our time making it agreeable for you.” 

“1 stayed in Mercer, because I thought 
I’d like a summer with Nannie,” he de- 
fended himself; he was just turning 
away at the foot of the steps, but he 
stopped, and called back, “ with Nannie 

and you.” 

Elizabeth, from the open door, looked 
after him with frank astonishment. 
“How long since Nannie and I have 
been so much appreciated 2?” 

“T think I began to appreciate you a 
good while ago, Elizabeth,” he said, 
significantly; but she did not hear him. 
“Perhaps it’s just as well she’s going,” 
he told himself, as he went slowly back 
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hotel. 
might be. 


to the 
but | that 
be—if I should let myself go.” 
was confident 
would keep 
self go. 

The East that and 
when they did, Blair took no more meals 
in the oftice 


‘Not that 


| can see 


’m—smitten ; 
I might 
But 


that allegiance to his god 


him from ever letting him- 


girls went week, 


dining-room. 

CHAPTER XVI 

|" was a very happy time that the 
inland girls spent with Mrs. Richie, 

in the 


were 


her small house on Jersey shore. 
Summer usual 
those so it happened that neither 


Nannie nor Elizabeth had ever seen the 


eottages not in 


days, 


ocean, and their first glimpse of it was 
Added to that was 
the experience, new to both of them, of 
daily 


a great experience. 


companionship with a serene na- 
Mrs. Richie was always a little 
remote. a little inclined to keep people 
at arm’s-length; there undereur- 
rents of sadness in her talk, and she was 
perhaps 


ture, 
were 


her 
Her calm 
outlook upon heavenly horizons made the 
affairs of the girls 
coneertingly 
of 
an experience to youth. 


in 
mate rnal love. 


rather absorbed own 


supreme affair 


sometimes dis- 
to the 
affairs is in 
But in 
spite of the ultimate reserves they always 
felt in her, Mrs. Richie was sympathetic, 
and full of soft with endless 
patience for people and events. Elizabeth’s 
old of her had long since 
vielded to that sh 


must be, 


seem 


small; and realize 


one’s 


smallness 
itself 


own 


gavyeties, 


uneasy dislike 
the fact 
and so 


was David’s 
and in theory 
But the love was really only 
a faint awe at what she still called “ per- 
fection ”; and two months 
of living under the same roof with her, 
Elizabeth felt at times a resentful con- 
that Mrs. Richie afraid 
of that ungovernable temper, which, the 
girl to impatiently, “never 
hurts anybody but myself; for of course 
the things I say !” Like 
high-tempered people, Elizabeth, 
though remorseful and mortified by her 
outbursts of lit- 
tle astonished them 
seriously, and them 
very seriously. 


mother, 
was, loved. 


during these 


sciousness 


was 


used say, 


I never mean 
most 
fury, was always a 
took 
took 


when 


Mrs. 


any one 
Richie 


Nannie, being far 


simpler than Eliza- 
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beth, was less impressed by Mrs. Richi 
The ocea 


sights an 


than by her surroundings. 
the whole gamut of 
happenings,—the roads, 


marine 
wandering b« 
tween 
Mrs. Richie’s housekeeping, the 
food and serving (what would Harm 
of that table!)—all thes 
well David’s fortnight 
Elizabeth’s ardors and ga 
were delights to Nanni 
Both gir!s had an absorbingly good tin 
ind when the last day of the last we: 
finally arrived, and Mr. Robert Fergus 
appeared to escort them home, they we: 
both of them distinctly doleful. 

“Every perfect thing stops!” Eliz 
beth sighed to David. They had left t! 
porch, and gone down on to the sand 
flooded with moonlight and silence. T! 
evening was very still and warm, a1 
the full blue pour of the moon ma 
everything softly unreal, except the gli 
tering path of light crossing the breat 
ing, black expanse of water. David | 
hesitated she had lea 
ing the others and coming down here | 
and then he had looked 
sitting between Robert Ferg 
and his mother, and seemed to r 
himself; but he was careful 
choose a place on the beach where | 
could keep an eye on the porch. H 
was talking, in way, abo 
his work, and how soon his income woul 


have thought 
things, as as 
visits, and 


or ildnesses, 


when snggested 
themselves, 
Nannie, 
son 
assure 


his anxious 


be large enough for them to marry. “ Th: 


} 
} 


minus sign 


“T eould 


he Sali 
when I thi: 
that, at my mother ha 
to pay washwoman!” The tv 
years of their engagement had curious! 
accentuated the difference in the d 
velopment of these two; David's 


expresses it now,” 
kick myself 
twenty - six, 


my 


mal 


hood was more and more of the mind; 


Elizabeth’s womanhood was 
quisitely of the body. When he spol 
of his shame in being supported by hi 
mother, she leaned her cheek on hi 
shoulder, and said, softly, “ David, 

love you so that I would love to seru 
floors for you.” 
n’t love to have you serub floors. Wh 
thunder don’t I get ahead 
he sighed. Then he told 
older in the profession were “s 
darned mean, even the big fellows, 


in 


men 


wa 


up,” that they kept on practising when 


most ex 


He laughed; “I would 


the dunes; the smell of seaweed: 


delicate 


fast r!” 
her that th 
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they could just as well sit back on their 


hind legs, and do nothing, and give the 


nger men a chance. 

“ They are nothing but money-grabbers,” 
Elizabeth with 
nation at all suecessful physicians. 


indig 
“ But, 
little. 
cheap, Cherry-pie 


And ] shall have 


agreed, burning 


David, we can live on 
beef is 


And so is liver. 


very 
Corned very 
ly one girl.” 

Up on the porch, in the range of Da- 
vid’s protecting eye, the conversation was 

lite as practical as it was down by the 
lap of the moonlit water: 

“ Elizabeth is to little bit of 
handed her on her next 
hirthday,” Mr. Fergusor. was 
then he twitched the black 
and brought them 
from his nose; “ it’s an inheritance from 
her father.” 

‘Oh, exciting!” said Nannie. 
“Will it make it possible for them to be 


married any sooner ¢ 


have a 
money over to 
saying; 
ribbon of 
tumbling 


his glasses 


how 


“They can’t marry on the interest on 
it,” he said, with his snort of a laugh, 
‘it’s only a nest-egg.” 

Mrs. 


the V 


“Well, of course 
must be prudent, but I am sorry 
to have them wait. It will be 
before David’s practice is enough 
for them to marry on. He is so funny 
in planning their housekeeping expenses,” 
with that mother-laugh of 
mockery and love. “You should hear 
the economies they propose!” And she 
told him them. “ They mak 
endless ealeulations as to how little they 
can possibly live on.” She had kept one 
of these “calculations,” figured out in 
David’s precise hand on the back of an old 
envelope, and showed it to him. Probable 
Rent, food, David’s clothing, 
Elizabeth’s clothing—the items ran; and 
opposite them the respective amounts. 
“Why, her clothing is as much as 
all the other things put together!” 
Robert Ferguson interrupted, horrified. 
“And will please observe their 
estimates of house-furnishing? ‘ Glass- 
$100; $10’! Would 
have supposed they could be so ignorant? 
Of course I enlightened them. That’s 
how I into this 
do wish David would let 
me give him enough to get married on,” 


she ended, a little impatiently. 


Richie sighed. 
some 


time 


she said 


some of 


income. 


you 


ware, Linen, you 


came possession of 


‘estimate.’ I] 
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‘1 think 


Ferguson 


he’s right not to,” Robert 


said. 


“David is so funny about money,” 


Nannie commented, and rose, saying sh¢ 


wanted to go indoors to the lamplight 

and her book. 
“Pity Blair 

‘ funniness,’ 


David’s 
” Mr. Ferguson barked, whe: 
she had vanished into the house. 

Mrs. 
missing 
in Mr. 
sec med just 
sentimental 
teen 


hasn’t some of 


Richie looked after her uneasily, 
her But 
Ferguson’s matter-of-fact talk he 
the kind, un- 
neighbor of the last 
“he’s forgotten his fool 

thought, and _ resigned 
herself, comfortably, to Nannie’s absence. 
“Does Elizabeth know the 
acy?” she asked. 

“ No, 


bound 


protect ing presence. 


same harsh, 
seven 
years; 
ishness,” she 


about leg- 
she hasn’t an idea of it. I 
that the expectation of 
shouldn’t spoil her.” 

“Well,” she jeer d at him, 
you satisfied that not 
spoiled by money or anything else! How 
afraid you were to let yourself really lov: 
the child—poor little Elizabeth!” 

“T had reason,” he insisted doggedly 
“Tife had played a trick on 
and I made up my mind 
on anybody again, until I 
them.” 


said as 


was 
money 


™ I do hope 


are now, she is 


me 
not to 
was 


once, 
build 
sure of 
Then, without looking at her, h« 
if following out line of 
feel 


some 
thought, “I hope you have come to 
that you will marry me, Mrs. Richi 

“Oh!” she said, in dismay. 

‘I don’t see why you can’t make up 
your mind to it,” frown- 
ing: “7 he stopped, and put on 
his glasses carefully with both hands 
‘I know IT am a bear, but—” 

‘You are not!” 

“Don’t interrupt. I 
heart. 
ing about ‘ hearts 
and then Mr. 
impatience. 


he continued, 
know ” 


But not at 
my age, talk- 
The Vv both laughed, 
Ferguson 


am. 
Listen to me, at 
mae 
snort of 
“ Look at those two young- 
there, 


gave a 
sters engaged to be mar 
ried, and swearing by the moon that no- 
body ever loved as they do. How absurd 
it is! A man » be fifty before he 
knows enough about love 


down 


has t 
to get married.” 
“ Nonsense!” 
“T cannot 
ruminated ; 


take youth seriously,” he 
that 
Youth is 


Ephesian dome; but 


‘its behavior, yes; may 


be serious enough! always 


firing the youth 




















itself and its opinions, always seem 
to me a little ridiculous. Yet those two 
infants seem to think that they have 
discovered love! Well,” he interrupted 
himself, in sudden sombre memory, 
‘well, I felt that way once myself. And 
vet now, I know—” 

Mrs. Richie, very much flurried, said 
something about its being too damp 
for Elizabeth on the sand. “Do call 
them in,” she said. 

He laughed meagrely. “No; you 
don’t need ’em. I won’t say any more 
—to-night.” 

“Here they come!” Mrs. Richie broke 
in with a relieved voice. 

A minute before, David, looking up at 
the porch, and discovering Nannie’s ab- 
sence, had said, “Let’s go in.” “Oh, 
must we?’ asked Elizabeth reluctantly; 
but she came perforce, for David, in his 
anxiety not to leave his mother alone 
with Mr. Ferguson, was already half-way 
up the beach. 

“Do tell Elizabeth about the money 
now,” Mrs. Richie said, nervously. 

“T will,” said Robert Ferguson; and 
added, under his voice, “I sha’n’t give 
up, you know.” But Mrs. Richie was 
careful not to hear him. 

“ Elizabeth!” she said, eagerly. “ Your 
uncle has some news for you.” And Mr. 
Ferguson told his niece briefly, that on 
her birthday in December she would 
come into possession of some money left 
her by her father. 

“Don’t get up your expectations, it’s 
not much,” he said, charily, “but it’s 
something to start on.” 

“Oh, Uncle! How splendid!” she said, 
and caught David’s hand in both of 
hers. “ David!”—her face was radiant- 
ly unconscious of the presence of the 
others—“ perhaps we needn’t wait two 
vears ?” 

“T’m afraid it won’t make much dif- 
ference.” David spoke rather grimly; 
‘I must be able to buy your shoe- 
strings myself, you know, before we can 
be married.” 

Elizabeth dropped his hand, and the 
dimple straightened in her cheek. 

Mrs. Richie smiled at her. “ Young 
people have to be prudent, dear child.” 

“low much money will I have, 
Unele?”’ Elizabeth asked coldly. 

He told her. “ Not a fortune; but Da- 
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vid needn’t worry about your shoe- 
strings.” 

“Yes, I will,” he broke in, with an 
uneasy laugh. “ She’ll have to go bare- 
foot, if I can’t get ’em for her.” 

Elizabeth exclaimed, with angry impa- 
tience, and Robert Ferguson, chuckling, 
struck him lightly on the shoulder. 
“Look out you don’t fall over backward 
in trying to stand up straight!” he said. 

But the possibility of an earlier wed- 
ding-day was not referred to again. The 
next morning they all went up to town 
together in the train, and Elizabeth, who 
had recovered from her momentary dis- 
pleasure, did no more than cast glowing 
looks at David—lovely, melting looks of 
delicate passion, as virginal as an open- 
ing lily—looks that said, “I wish w 
did not have to wait!” For her part, 
she was willing “to go barefoot,” if only 
they might the sooner tread the path of 
life together. 

When they got into Mercer, late in 
the evening, who should meet them at 
the station but Blair. Robert Ferguson, 
with obvious relief, immediately handed 
his charges over to the young man, with 
a hurried explanation that he must see 
some one on business before going to 
his own house. “Take the girls home, 
will you, Blair?’ he said. And Blair 
said that that was what he was there for. 
His method of taking them home was 
to put Nannie into one carriage, and 
get into another with Elizabeth, who, a 
little surprised, asked where Nannie was. 

“Tt would delay you to go round to 
our house first,” Blair explained. “ You 
forget we live in the slums! And Nan- 
nie’s in a hurry, so I sent her directly 
home. She doesn’t mind going by her- 
self, you know. Look here, you two 
girls have been away an abominably 
long time! I’ve been terribly lonely— 
without Nannie.” 

He had indeed been lonely “ without 
Nannie.” In these empty, meaningless 
weeks at the Works, Blair Maitland had 
suddenly stumbled against the negations 
of life. It was his first experience with 
the inexorable No. A week after the 
girls went East, he admitted to himself 
that, had David been out of the way, 
—that was how he expressed it to him- 
self—had David only been out of the 
way, he would undoubtedly have fallen in 
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love with Elizabeth. “ As it is, of course, 
| haven’t,” he declared. And night after 
ght in those next weeks, as he idled 
dily about Mercer’s streets, or, loung- 

ng across the bridge, leaned on the hand- 
| and watched the ashes from his 
cigar flicker down into the unseen cur- 
rent below, he said the same thing: “I 
ot in love with her, and of course 

I sha’n’t allow myself to be. I won’t 
let it go any further. But David is no 
man for a girl like Elizabeth to marry.” 
Then he would fall to thinking just what 
kind of man Elizabeth ought to marry. 
Such reflections proved, so he assured 
himself, how entirely he knew that she 
was committed to David. Sometimes he 
wondered sullenly whether he had not 
better clear out before she came back 
to Mercer? Perhaps it was his god who 
made this suggestion; but if so, he did 
not recognize a divine voice. He always 
decided against such a course. It would 
be cowardly, he told himself, to keep 
away from Elizabeth. “I will see her 
when she gets home, just as usual. To 
stay away might make her think that I 
was—afraid. And I am not in the least, 
because I am not in love with her, and I 
shall not allow myself to be.” He was 
perfectly sure of himself, and perfectly 
sincere too, for what lover has ever 
understood that love has nothing to do 
with volition? Of course he was grossly 


_ 


selfish. Was there ever a young man 
of twenty-five, under like circumstances, 
who was not grossly selfish? Now, 
when he was alone with her in the old 
depot earriage, his selfishness was hidden 
by badinage. 

‘I have been terribly lonely—with- 
out Nannie.’ 

“T thought you were absorbed in busi- 
ness cares,” she told him, with a droll 
look. “ How do you like business, Blair, 
really ?” 

“Loathe it,” he said succinctly. 
“ Elizabeth, come and take dinner with 
us to-morrow evening ?” 

“Oh, Nannie’s had enough of me. 
She’s been with me for nearly two 
months.” 

“T haven’t been with you for two 
months. Be a good girl, and do some 
missionary work. Slumming is the fash- 
ion, you know. Come and cheer me up. 
It’s been fiendishly stupid without you.” 


She laughed at his sincerely gloomy 
voice. 

“Come,” he urged; “we'll have din- 
ner in the back parlor. Do you remem 
ber that awful dinner-party?” He laugh 
ed as he spoke, but in the darkness of 
the shabby hack he looked at her in 
tently. Oh, if David were only out of 
the way! 

‘Remember it? I should think | 
did!” There was no telltale flicker on 
her smooth cheek; even in the gloom of 
the carriage he could see that the dark 
amber of her eyes brimmed over with 
amusement, and the dimple deepened 
entrancingly. “How could I forget 
it? Didn’t I wear my first long dress 
to that dinner-party—oh, and my six- 
button gloves?” 

‘I—” said Blair, and paused. “/ 
remember other things than the gloves 
and long dress, Elizabeth.” Why should 
n’t he say as much as that? He was 
perfectly sure of himself, and David was 
perfectly sure of her, so why not speak 
of what it gave him a rapturous pang 
to remember ? 

3ut at his words the color whipped 
into her cheek: her clear brows drew to- 
gether into a slight frown. “ How is 
your mother, Blair?’ she said coldly. 

“Oh, very well. Can you imagine 
Mother anything but well? The heat 
has nearly killed me, but Mother is iron.” 

‘She’s perfectly wonderful!” 

“Yes; wonderful woman,” Blair agreed 
carelessly. “Elizabeth, promise you'll 
come to-morrow evening?” 

“ Cherry-pie would think it was horrid 
in me not to stay with her, when I’ve 
been away so long.” 

“T think it’s horrid in you not to stay 
with me.” 

She laughed. “David is working 
awfully hard, Blair,” she said. 

“Darn David!” he retorted, laughing 
“So am I, if that’s any reason for your 
giving a man your society.” 

“You!” she said, “you eouldn’t work 
hard to save your life!” 

“T could, if I had somebody to work 
for, as David has.” 

“You'd better get somebody.” she 
said gayly. 

“T don’t want any second-bests,” he 
declared; but she only laughed. 

“Donkey!” she said good-naturedly. 
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But she was a little bored by that sort 
of talk, and a little surprised, too, for 
whatever else Blair was, he was not 
stupid—and such talk is always stupid. 
That it had its root in anything deeper 
than chafling never occurred to her. 
They were at her own door by this 
time, and Blair, helping her out of the 
carriage, looked into her face, and his 
veins ran hot. 

The next morning, when he went to see 
Nannie, he was absorbed and irritable. 
“Girls are queer,” he told her, “they 
marry all kinds of men. But I'll tell 
you one thing: David is the last man 
for a girl like Elizabeth. She’s elec- 
tricity!—and he is perfectly incapable 
of understanding her.” 

That was the first day that he did not 
assure himself that he “ was not in love.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
HAT autumn, with its heats and 


brown fogs and sharp frosts, was 
perhaps the happiest time in Sarah 
Maitland’s life—the happiest time, at 
least, since those brief months of mar- 
riage;—Blair was in the Business! 

Of course, she had moments of dis- 
appointment; once or twice moments of 
anger, even; and once, at any rate, she 
had a moment of fright. She had per- 
emptorily summoned her son to go with 
her to watch a certain experiment. Blair 
appeared, shrinking, bored, absent-minded, 
nearly an hour later than the time she had 
set. Of course that put her in a bad humor 
to start with; but as they were crossing 
the Yards, her irritation suddenly deep- 
ened into dismay. Blair, his lip droop- 
ing with disgust at the sights and sounds 
about him, his hands in his pockets, was 
lounging along behind her, and _ she, 
realizing that he was not at her side, 
stopped and looked back. He was stand- 
ing still, looking up, his eyes radiant, 
his lips parted with delight. 

“ What is it?’ she called. He did not 
hear her; he stood there, gazing at three 
white butterflies that were zigzagging 
up into a patch of pale blue sky. How 
they had come into this black and 
clamorous spot, why they had left their 
fields of goldenrod and asters farther up 
the river, who can say? But here they 
were, darting up and up, crossing, dip- 
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ping, dancing in the smoky sunshine 
that flooded thinly the noisy squalor of 
the Yards. Blair, looking at them, said. 
under his breath, in pure delight, “ Yes, 


just like the high notes. A flight of 
violin notes!” 
“ Blair!” came the impatient voice 


again; “ what’s the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing, nothing.” 

“T was just going to tell you that a 
high silicon pig—” 

“My dear mother,” he interrupted 
wearily, “there is something else it 
the world than pig. I saw three but 
terflies—” 

* Butterflies!” 

She stood still in the cinder pathway 
in absolute consternation. Was her son a 
fool? For a moment she was so startled 
that she was not even angry. “Com 
on,” she said soberly; and they went into 
the Works in silence. 

That evening, when he dropped in to 
supper, she watched him closely, and by 
and by her face lightened a little. Of 
course, to stop and gape up into the air 
was silly; but certainly he was talking 
intelligently enough now, though it was 
only to Elizabeth Ferguson, who happened 
to be taking supper with them. Yes. 
he did not look like a fool. “He has 
brains,” she said to herself impatient- 
ly, “but why don’t he use ‘em?’ Sh 
sighed, and called out loudly, “ Harris! 
Corn-beef!” But as she hacked off a 
slab of boiled meat, she wondered why 
on earth Nannie asked Elizabeth to tea 
so often, and especially why she asked 
her on those evenings when Blair hap- 
pened to be at home. “ Elizabeth is such 
a little blatherskite,” she reflected, good- 
naturedly, “the boy doesn’t get a chance 
to talk to me!” Then it occurred to her 
that perhaps he came because Elizabeth 
came?—for it was evident that she 
amused him. Well, Sarah Maitland 
had no objection. To secure her son 
for her dingy supper table she was will- 
ing to put up with Elizabeth, or any 
other girl. But certainly Nannie in- 
vited her very often. “Tl come in to- 
night, if you'll invite Elizabeth,” Blair 
would bribe her. And Nannie, like Mrs. 
Maitland herself, would have invited 
anybody to gain an hour of her broth- 
er’s company. 

Those four weeks had committed Blair 
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el I \< na I \ rhe i¢ 
edged it The moment had come 

! Is became absurd, even 

( I I ver s id he did 

( ik rie re] ud hi wi ld 

er let ! now he loved her lf 
loesn ft ! \ I | square with 
) I rzued Cur isly enough 
I i David,” he al ivs thought 
David's mother. He was profoundly 
nd yet exhilarated—there is 

ex! i tion in the aching mela 

of hopeless love—but somewher 


ther as pl ibably the 


t of h yn Ife had al 


Vays had every 


¢ he wanted, so why should not fate 
nd me ‘of eourse without ar 
estionable step on his part ‘I will 


himself; the 
them. 


assured 
rds stabbed him, but he meant 
irrationally enough, that 


Mrs. Richie mivht know how agonizingly 


W ished, 


orabl he was. 
i] rabeth he rself did not know it; she 
d not the slightest idea that he was 


Ther 


reasons for an unconsci 


with her were probably 


ushess whieh 
i | rtainhy rath ruhius ial, f ra woman 


Some t ntacl Ss of 


ost alwavs knows. 
soul seem brushed by the brutalities 
act, and she knows and 
Elizabeth did 
retreat. Per 
stupidity 


her rela 


now, and so did not 
for her naive 
as tiv commonplace 
ons with Blair. She had 
| her life, and 


ldish playing at love, 


ness of 

known him 
except Tor that one 
which, if she ever 
remembered it. seemed to her entirely 
‘unny, she had never thought of him 


“ Nannie’s 
for all prac 


anv other way thar as 


Nannie was, 


ther”: and 


al purposes, her sister But another 
reason was her entire absorption in her 


Ever since she had 
little 
had lurked in her mind that it 
David’s 
hasten 


vn love affair. 


earned ot the legacy. the ardent 
thought 
might, 


somehow, in spite of 


ibsurd theories about shoe-strings, 
her marriag 


“With all this 


should we wait?” 


money, why on earth 
she fretted to Nannie. 
“My dear! you couldn’t live on the in- 
erest of it!’ Nanni 
‘I don’t why 
said, wilfully. 
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protested. 
not,” 


Elizabeth 


know 
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Nannie said, 
only thing you « ild do would 


be t ve on your principal.” 


Klizabeth looked suddenly thoughtful. 
When she went home she repeated Nan 
e's careless words t Miss White, who 
nibbled doubtfully, and said she never 
heard of such a thing. But after that, 


talked ol ho ischold ecol- 


mies, and with Cherry-pie’s help Eliza 


for days, they 
beth managed to pare down that estimate 
hich had so diverted her uncle and Mrs. 
Richie With 
ons no wonder she was 
a chang in Blair. Suddenly, like a 


flung through the 


( | 


ith practical preoceupa 


INCONSCIO is of 


darkness at a 
comfortably lighted domestic window, she 


ww, with a erash of fright, a new and 


inknown Blair, a man who was a com- 


plete and dreadful stranger 


TO se¢ 


It was dusk: she had come in 


Nannie, and. talk suggestion 


over that 


whieh, quite unconsciously, Nannie her 
self had made: whu not ive on Ihe 
neipal But Nannie was not. at 


home, so Elizabeth sat down in the fire 
ight in the parlor to wait for her. She 


eager to tell 


t there, smiling to herself, 
Nannie that she had 
admit that the plan of 


principal 


made Cherry pi 
“living on th 
Chen she began 


would tell David of 


was feasible. 
to think just hew she 
brillian 

tand that they need not wait. She would 
David 
that, of course, the 


this it idea, and make him under 


] 
(pecause 


grant at 
lly and 
interest on her money 
them. But 
culation, they could live on the prin 
rs: it would 


once was so 
practical ) 
would not support 
according to her latest eal 


cipal for at least two ve¢ 


that, perhaps 
half! When 
then, Da 
would 


certainly last as long as 
en for two years and a 


they had 


id's mcome 


exhausted it, why, 
from his profession 
enough even if 


there 


be large enough; large 
she blushed 
looking into the fire 
ng this all out, 
herself because this 


to Nannie 


hear Blair enter. 


alone 
Think 


jovous, 


nobly, sitting 


“even if 

absorbed and 
blaming practical 
idea had come 
she did not 


heside her a 


He stood 
in silence 
Th n sh 
looked up with a start, and leaning back 
in her chair, the firelight 
smiled at him: “ Where’s Nannie?” 

‘T don’t know. Chureh, I think. But 


moment 


she was aware of his presence. 


and not to her, 


before 


in her face, 


Bane <n as 


ee 
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most a phy s1 
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hopeless busin 


Phe mere 


here, alone, 


precarious 
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hich was 


him, as he 


with David 


To Elizal« th, 


aia ‘ 
idleness by 


was like some 


breast. Without 


her hand 


off. She was 


10 be at viol 


of the 


broke. Te 


god, witl 
words for 


CVe rvtl ing, 


primitive 


wanted, 
wanted anyt 
: 
a stitied ery, 


beth I lov 


“Sst »! 
tounded ; 


| mus 


Was Ol he r 


ore she knew 
d 
mouth She 
ing almost, 
ind horror 
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pressed it to himself, * 


‘thrill in his voice 


mit 
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| will noc listen one second Let 


out of this room—-out of this house 


* Elizabeth, forgive me! 1 am mad! 


r 


vou. Stand aside. Open the door.” 
‘Elizabeth, | love you! I love you 
Won't vou listen—?”’ 
But she had gone, flaming with ang 
and humiliation 


When Nannie came in an hour lat 


her brother was sitting with his head 


bowed in his hands. The room 
quite dark; the tire had died down. 
fire of passion had died down, too, lea 


ing only shame and misery and despair 


Ilis eves, hidden 


wet > he was shake hn to the dept hs 0 


heing. For the first time in his life 


had come against a thwarted desir 


The edueation that should have bee 


spread over his whole twenty-five years 


an edueation that would have ta ight 


how to meet the negations of life, 
duty, of pity even, burst upon him n 


in one shaitering moment. He 


broken his law, his own law; and, merci 


fully, his law was breaking him. 


When he rose to his feet as his siste 
came into the room, he staggered unde 
the shock of ~ ich eoneentri ated edueation 


‘Blair! What is it?” she said, catch 


ing his arm. 


Nothing Nothing I’ve been a fool 


Let me go.” 


‘But tell me! I’m frightened Blair!” 


‘It’s nothing, I tell you. Nanni 
ill she ever look at me again? 


no, no: she will never forgive me! Why 


was I such a fool?” 


‘What are von talking about?” poor 
Nannie said. It came into her head 


that he had suddenly gone out of 
senses. 

Blair sank down again in a heap 
his chair. 


‘T’ve been a damned fool. I’m in lov 
with Flizabeth, and—and I told her so.’ 


CONTINUED. | 
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Treasure Ship 
BY CALVIV JOHNSTON 


N the Ural.” said my mother, “I man, who sat staring into his bowl and 
was brought up so,” and she twisted eating again. That was all well enough: 


my ears until I promised that I the Tartar woman should bring up hin 
ild net wear my shoes out-of-doors, + nd me as she pleased, but it would b 
here thev do not last so long. Instead hame to erunch ears like sea-shells, which 
ent out barefooted This. did not leoked so pretty with bright blue eyes 
ease her either, and I got another twist; | felt a strange heat in my breast, lik 
my ears are as limp as rags from blowing coals; and slipping on my shoes, 


having been brought up in the Ural I took little Felika and went itdoors, 


hion, anyway, and I did not promis intending that never should we come back 
vthing this time Neither did we. 
My father, the Polack man, spoke not At the landing, within a stone’s-throw 
word, but sat on a stool eating his t ir cabin, some people were crowding 
linner and looking on. He was very on to a boat which had just come in. It 
tired that evening, I remember; tired of was growing dusk, and nobody spoke as 
rk, and of myself, Joe, and of littk we hurried among them and ip the plank 
Felike, who sat on the floor inviting him Then we were on board the boat. 
to roll a spool with her. But he was 1 was afraid that somebody would 


afraid to get tired of my mother, who notice that T had on my shoes, which ar 
vas a Tartar woman. only to be worn on feast days, but no 
Her eves slanted around the room, for one did, and we sat very still while th 


she was always fieree when her mind ran boat went up the Sound 


n the old davs. “Mavbhe it will take us to Poland,” 
7 Polacks are thick-blooded beasts,” she I told Felika. for | hadn’t been long 
said. She looked at us slowly one by enough at sehool to learn how far apart 


one, speaking in Polish, though she un-_ these two countries are. 
derstood a little English. = My modder; she come get?” asked 
“ Onee I knew a lance when T saw one _ Felika. 

ming,” she went on; “ sometimes it had “No can,” T explained; and though 
a man’s head mn the point. Thos were she eried a littl that time, I do not 
men out on the steppes, and kept a believe she thought afterward of the 
voman where she belonged.” Tartar woman. 

But my father knew a stick when lhe About evening, when all the waves of 
aw one coming, and would not quarrel the ocean seemed to have passed us by, 
ith her about where she belonged. As we came to a strange, hilly land, covered 
he disappointed her by setting his bowl with houses, and near there the boat 
aside and only watching cautiously, the stopped. We got off with the other peo 
Tartar woman took away Felika’s spool, ple. as if we belonged to them: nobody 
and for the very first time twisted her saying anything that time either. Th 
ars, which were rosy and stiff as sea- boat splashed away: the people, laughing 
shells. Then she walked quickly out- and talking, walked on into the dusk, 
doors and down to the shore in her bare and we were left alone on the landing 


feet, and stood looking at the gray sky Holding each other’s hands, we looked 
ind stormy water. up at row on row of sparkling lamps until 
I thought, “ Now she is going to bring our eves met the stars—distant, radiant 
p Felika in the Ural way. and her ears orbs which looked down coldly, as_ if 
will hang like an old dog’s.” what became of us amounted to very little. 


I glanced at my father, the Polack One eorer of the dock lay in deep 
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hadow, and there I sat down, with Felika other like teeth, for the tide was begin 


Im my arm Kelika was not watching ning to run in, and the whok ship groaned 1 
the stars; instead she looked and pointed and shivered with it. ; 
over my shoulder. Then I looked, too, But the throat of that black mouth was ; 


and in the very heart of that black dimly lighted, and I could see right 
towery shadow | saw a faint spark. through the bows into a little cabin 
I had not noticed before, but now L where a man and a boy were talking 
found that we were sitting under a great together. They were so near that I could 
ld ship, or hulk, and putting out my hear their words plainly. 


hand, felt that its side was covered The boy was walking about on tipto t 
vith damp, slimy moss and barnacles; as if wishing to make very little noise. ‘ 
perhaps it had been thrown up there from “Do you think I’m blind and deaf?” ; 
the deep water. asked the man, who was lying upon a ‘ 
That spark was company to me, and bed. “I know what you’re about.” 
ishing to see what kept it “Be still, Pirate; 
alive, I walked up the dock it is my habit to es . 


cape without noise,” 










until | came to a big jagged 
hole in the ship’s bow, a said the boy, who 
then began making 
ip a bundle in th 
middle of the floor. 

“Oh, if I could 
only get hold of 
vou!” threatened th 
man, raising one 
hand, which fell back 
heavily over the sick 
of the bed. 

“You'd thrash ms 


as you did _ before,” 


if she had onee beaten and 
gone down n pointed rocks 
Long, rotted splinters stuck 


from every side of the hol 







and gnawed against one an- 


the boy spoke up. 
‘Still, it’s lucky 
that you ean’t get 
up, for ’d make you 
valk the plank.” 
The boy wore a 
red cloth tied around : 
his waist, through : 
which he stuck a long 
table-knife; he also 
had on a red cap, 
and when he turned 
face looked as thin as a 
rat’s, and he was grinning in a way 
that showed his white teeth. His eyes 
were very sharp and black. “ Anyhow, j 
the ship’s scuttled, and down you go with 
all your plunder.” 
“Come, come,” went on the other; 
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toward me, his 


“T’m not a pirate; -you’re going crazy!” 
“T have a mind to break your bottle 
of medicine for that,” cried the boy, 
slinging the bundle over his shoulder. 
“Don’t: please don’t,” begged his ship 
mate: “T’ll die, anyhow, without some- 
iis ‘cies asieicane delete ates ats Mies deen Sie body to look after me. h ; 
mae oom. Dave “Then you admit being a pirate, and 


ee ee ee 














TREASURE SHIP 


blood-stained ?” look 
ing at him steadily. 

‘Yes, | am, if you 
ay so. Don’t go 
iway and leave me 
thi way. Vil dic 
here like a dog, | 
tell you.” 

“What's the dif 
ference.” asked the 
boy, “sinee the ship 
is scuttled ? You 

ill go down among 
the dead men and 
make a great show 
DI plund r. I don’t 
like to leave an old 
chief who has beaten 
ie so handsomely, 
but I must take a 
Spanish prize 
to-morrow.” 

Ile drew himself 
ip as straight as an 
arrow, and _— stared 
about: then he left 
the room. I heard 
him laugh softly to 
himself; then there 
was silence, till the 
bundle was tossed 
over the ship’s side 
and the boy him- 


self followed to the 1 MUST 


dock, within a few 
reet of us. 

~' aramba!”’ he exclaimed, as he rose 
to his feet and eaught sight of us; he 
was no larger than myself, though I knew 
he was older. “You were watching?” 
he added. 

*T am cold, and so is little Felika,” I 
told him. “Is there a fire in there?’ 

The boy frowned a moment as he con- 
sidered what to do. “ Let me see Felika,” 
he said then. 

I took off the coat I had wrapped 
around her, for I do not mind the cold 
myself, and, after putting his hand on 
her, he told me as a warning: 

‘She will not make the Pirate a 
mouthful; but it will be different with 
you. You will make a good meal.” 

I was terribly frightened, but knowing 
that Felika should be kept warm, T asked 
him to help me lift her over the ship’s 
side. The boy did so after thinking 
















































TAKE A SPANISH PRIZE TO-MORROW 


again, and then saying sternly, “ Tell the 
Pirate I took you prisoner,” he picked 
up his bundle and crept away 

I could see my way across the deck, 
where, coming to a ladder, I went down 
and along a narrow passage till I reached 
a door under which shone a light. 
Though this must be the room of the 
sick man, I did not know what to do, 
being afraid to knock. At last I heard 
him eall a name, after which everything 
was deathly black and still, as if he had 
died listening for an answer. 

Then Felika gave one thin little ery, 
and the man within drew a deep, strong 
breath as if it had called him back to life 
again. Pushing open the door, I went 
into the room and found there a warm lit- 
tle stove. My. but it was comfortable! no 
man could be cruel who kept such a stove, 
and Felika stretched out her arms to him 
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By the light ft the candle, his tace wa 
holk Lricd porate thou vered by a long 
beard, and li ed at vitl round 
eyes as if he had har heen expecting 
Felika and me that evening 


= W he re did ) COTM from ?” hye ask d, 


in a hakin 


‘We are sent in as prisoners, Pirate,” 


are a live boy, vou ean tell the time, tl 
I answered that I could, and he told 
e to dose him out of a_ bottle, and 
to do this every two | rs “till th 
hip sank.” I laid Felika on a chan 


ind she looked at the mat hile | 
took the medicine, for [| was not 
terribly afraid = o1 learning that | 
could do nothing for himself And as 
or the ship, I did not believe it would 
sink when held to the shore by ropes 
and chains. It was very hard to do, but 


| staved awake all that night to watch 
ver Felika as well as to give the med 
line Sometimes the man would start 
ip suddenly and tall of 
fighting, but this would wak« 
they would look at each other Then she 
vould smile, and he would fall to 1 

ing her very quiet] In the morning 
he went to sleep, and so did T, lyin 


the floor close to the stove. 


} g 
the bed beside the Pirate | nte1 
ested ! watel her p I] feather 
through a hole in the pil I spoke to 
her sharply ihout that. but the Pirat 
answered me in such a thundering voice 
hat I understood T should never have 
inv show against Felika ith this man 
IIe was hungry now, and I is very 
lad when ‘ iid there were bread 


ate of this. and I felt safe as long as t 
food lasted 
That afternoon the i L 
nd the Pirate said quite kindly, “ You 
two may play on deck, but come bac! 
r rl send the sea witeh after vy a 
‘What is a witeh?” 


neant to run away a 


s 
os 
— 


and meat were eaten, al d wished to know 
1 witch when T saw one comi 


‘She is vellow.” said the man, 
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aut me fiercely; “ she has cked eves and 
long fingers, like claw 
“It is the 


mid mack 1ny) TaN Dead al to be eaten rath r 


lartar woman,” | thought, 


than have her sent after mc So, prom 
sing to come back, | took Felika to play 
on the deck. 


The old Ship as 
even by day. The sunlight washed it li 


a wave of muddy vellow water, and wher 
if trickled low! ite thy depth a eold 
mouldering breath blew into our faces 


It was How h ol) tide, and sh straines 
against the hi 


the beach and the doek. wh ke ‘ great 


he - 


erying and whimpering came from every 
part, as of people taking leave of frien 
ra dark journey Felika listened and 
aughed and plaved everywhere, but | 
tood still and did not like the lo 
if thing 


Wi vent into the nilot-ho 


| | e, and thet 
tugging at the bi en wheel as if about 
to steer out into the wean, stood the | 
vho had r away the night before I] 
looked me all over in irprise 


“Go away, ghost,” he said 

“T am only Joe, and not a ghost,” | 
explained, though I shivered a litt 
the thought. 

‘What! Ile hasn’t eaten you yet?” 

[I shook my 


‘Good: vou are m 


f 


hole in the at 

We will sail along the bottom agains 
the dead mer and fight them for gold 
nd treasure!’ 

I liked this less than ever, and pushing 


coals In m chest and Cw | Vas ! 
like my father, the Polack man; I sl ld 
not have Felika sail among the dead men. 


The boy was more astonished at thi 
than he had been to learn that I was not 
a oehost 

This is a mutiny.” he said, but he 
dropped his hands and sat down on a 
coil of rusted chain. 

I felt that T should know more about 
the things on that ship, nd asked him 
to tell me, fists doubled. 1 
had not been to school as much as he, 
but T eould understand all he told me 


ahout treasure-hunting and fighting and 


keeping my 
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pirates. Ile said his name was Old Dirk 
Doubloon, and that he was one of th 
very worst pirates of them all. | respect 
ed him for it, but | could not have him 
think that Felika and myself were as 


nothing whatever. 

‘A sea-witeh, a yellow, crooked 
fingered witch, has been sent after us,” | 
told him. “See 
ars. Wi 
hen she catehes us we fight back.’ 
This last but 


how she has broken my 


run away when we can, but 


was not true, I could not 


stop to think of it at the time 
Dirk looked at me in a troubled way, 
if | had beaten him at some gan 
‘Never mind,” he said, with a grin, “* | 


ill board you in the dark, even 


comes here, and send you all to the b 
tom. I think nothing of witches.” 
But he 
hetter. 
He took off his red sash and put it in 
his pocket, saying, “ Don’t tell the old 


Pirate | board or Tll set you 


looked at my ears and I knew 


Was on 


adrift; that will come soon enough, any 
ay.” 

The way Dirk said this made me 
neasy that I wished to see where lhe 


after he had turned from the 


deck I followed as fast as I could. 


ent, and 

To my surprise I saw him go up to a 
little shanty on the very next dock, wher 

man with a black patch over his ey 
sat smoking a pipe in the sun. And ther 
for the first time I noticed that our ol 
ship. lay partly between that second doe 


l 
l 


boat eould 


] 
and deep water, So that no 
land there. 

Satisfied with Dirk 


Doubloon was plotting against us, I r 


le arning whe re 


turned to the ship, and that evening after 


we had eaten I told the Pirate of n 
discovery. He clenched his big bony 
fists, though he was still too weak to 


strike on 
“The 


growled. 


it with them, and smiled grimly. 
double-dyved little traitor!” he 

“T believe he’s run away from 
asylum. HH 
came aboard one day, all used up, and I 
let him stay on condition he’d do errands, 
I have to stay and 
Now see what I get for it. To 
morrow we must give him the lie.” 

T helped him to his medicine again all 
that night, and he did not ery out but 
once. Late in my 


home, or more likely an 


hecause 


ship 


prote et the 


in the morning I awolx 
place by the stove, and after eating we set 


me Eero 


ealled out, “ Ha, 


a terribl 


to hop that mv ears 
again, though 
of all this, a still, heavy pain ate 


cad Welthe 
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607 


Dirk the lhe lo 


ul to have the 


do this we 
but 
fell tlat in attempting it,and could 
iot climb the ladder till 
hen his fever 


ut givihg 


Pirate go on deek: 


toward evening, 
Ihe Ii, 


Cul i}) 


that Le 


having 


ih low so ruld not be 


seen 
r the ' il “urk, he moved several steps 
from the deek-house, leaning as much 
of his weight upon my shoulders as they 
ould bear From this place he could 
ee the shanty of the one-eved man, and 


I’m 


indrel!” to Dirk Doubloon, who stood 


atter vou, 


Coming 


I} he moved | k behind the deck- 
se, those two in the shanty thinking 
s strong enough to walk alone, since 


The had 
bed again, and 


Ie lika, 


l, be ing able 


t to be Pirate 


time gett 


was In 


as very wild that night; only 


vho never was afraid of hi 


» quiet him witl 


sleepy smile 
Several davs passed without anything 
pening, except that | was sent out to 
\ ul at a little sh p near the dock, 
nd should have been happy; for I was 
t so afraid of the man now, though he 


threaten me with the sea-witch if ] 


But for reason I was not happy. 
I had no black and blue 
or the first time in my life, and I began 
stiff 
In spite 
into my 


spots 


would grow 
) 


th Vy never did. 


chest deeper and deeper. Without knowing 


tehed mv arms over the water, 


and I would stop plaving to 


look at each other with tears in our eves. 


I had never eried much before, and was 

afraid of these tears, while thinking: 
‘Well, the Tartar woman did _ not 

twist my ears quite all of the time.” 


After several days, Dirk Doubloon 
came alongside and hailed * Ahoy, old 
skeleton ship!” he said = Is the Pirate 
rar ad vet 7” 

“ Te is strong and well,” T shouted back, 

with s in his hands, and 
is coming to put you in irons.” Then 1 
threw old hatch 
vay with a terribl Dirk 
fled for his life 

That night T was 
the shanty, and the 

little, T eould hear 


7 ; 
black patch saying: 


guns and pistol 
soi chains down the 
clanking, and 
sent to liste n by 
window 
the 


being open 


man with the 

















‘I believe you lied when you said the 
skipper of the old death craft was sick. 
We aw him walking about the deck.” 

“You could have dragged him off then 
and stolen his treasure,” said Dirk. “ He 
was too weak to fight.” 

“ Treasure!” repeated the other, with 
asniff. “ I believe your brain is cracked!” 

‘If you don’t think he has any plunder 
on the ship, why don’t you cut it adrift 
at high tide to-night ?”’ 

“With those children aboard ?” 

“Tl send a sea-witch after them,” 
Dirk told him “She will steal them 
from the ship; you ean drag off the man, 
who must be very weak, and then we’ll 
send her to the bottom.” 

“The summer season is coming on,” 
aid the man, smoking and thinking it 
over, “and we must get that old hulk 
out of the way so that our boat can touch 
at this wharf. You know, our service 
was so bad last vear that the citizens got 
mad and are trying to keep us from 
landing altogether. Now they’re running 
a better boat to that next wharf and have 
us blockaded with that old derelict.” 

“You are sent here to keep watch, 
and eut out the hulk if you get the 
chanee, ain't vou?” asked Dirk. ” Then 
do your duty like a man! T'll head the 
boarding-party; then let the Pirate and 
his crew look out!” 

“That’s all right for you,” sneered the 
man, “but that watchman never leaves 
his ship any more, and if I eut out the 
hulk with anybody on board and they 
drown, then where would I be?” 

“Only hanged,” answered Dirk, “in 
chains—to the yard-arm. But I told 
you about the witeh who was after the 
hoy and girl, and if you’re afraid o’ the 
vard-arm, old Jackie, T’ll have her steal 
’em away. You and I ean pitch th 
Pirate to the wharf on his head. Oh, 
do you think I’m good for nothing?” 
cried this desperate member of the pirate 
erew. “ Wait!” 

He slipped to the door and ealled in a 
low voice, “ Who-oo-ee!” a very dreary 
note. 

Tt was a night with thick clouds drift- 
ing back and forth, and a high, whis- 
tling wind. TI ventured to peep in the 
little window as TI heard Dirk close the 
door. Pressed flat against the glass was 
a yellowish face, with wild hair, and eyes 
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that slanted fiercely into the room, and | 
tied back to the ship faster than the wind 

| told the Pirate \ t | had heard, 
and then asked if he would not protect 
us from the witeh he had promised to 
set on me. 

“T did not run away from.you,” I said, 
“but still she came after me.” 

He nodded his head s« riously. How 
ever, he seemed surprised that the thing 
had come to pass. 

There was a soft patter across the deck 
along the corridor, like the prowl of a 
wild beast with heavy body; then th 
door opened and the Tartar woman cam: 
in. But though the hair was flung across 
her face and her eyes shone, she smiled 
in an eager, trembling way, and was re- 
peating in a soft voice: 

“ Mv leetle Felika!” 

Felika knew her, for she said, “ Mod- 
der,” but she cried as if very much 
frightened. 

The Tartar woman held out her long, 
lean hands. “ You glad?” she said to me. 

I backed away, shaking my head, and 
raised my hands to my ears. At this sh 
drew a deep breath and crouched down 
as if struck a terrible blow across the 
face. The man noticed, too, what I had 
done, and eried out: “ Let ’em alone, you 
devil! I see now what’s happened and 
who you are.” 

He seized hold of her, and she straight- 
ened up, quick as a tiger, with eyes 
blazing through the tangled hair. -She 
could have beaten him in fight, but 
when I shouted. “ We’re not yours any 
more. Go back,” he gave Way as if 
without strength; and the man, pushing 
her into the corridor, closed and bolted 
the door. 

We sat silent, and heard her crawling 
away; then, after a whisper, we put out 
the light, though I do not think any of us 
slept much that night. 

The next morning we went together 
to the deck, where the woman stood wait 
ing us. The Pirate, who seemed a harsher 
man than when he-was sick in_ bed, 
warned her away. but she would not move. 
He seized a stick and made as if to 
strike her, and I wondered why she did 
not give him a beating, as she might 
easily have done. But they only stood 
facing each other; the man fearing to 
strike, though it would have made no 
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ifference had he done so She would nd watehed him point this at the woman 
t have struck back. and force her back, step by step, wnat 
He turned away and said to Felika he reached the 


side of the ship. She 
d me, who held to each other, very did not 


eem afraid, and laughed that 


ich afraid, “Come: IT know how to soft laugh of hers, like the purr f a 
tame beasts.” leopard But when she came to the bul 
In the cabin we watched while he heated wark. she stopped alt uoll te whine. 


an iron bar until it turned from black “No, no!” Even before the white-hot. 
to white The n we returned to the ae 
Vor. CXXII —No. 730 —76 


n she would go no farther than that 
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The Pirate stopped, too; his face was 
pale and dripping sweat, but it was 
plain that he feared the woman on board 
very much, and he held the iron an inch 
nearer. She laid her fingers on it slowly; 
1 saw them smoke. ‘Then the Pirate 


jumped back with a terrible ery. 

Ile came weakly to Felika and myself 
and sat down to think. In a moment he 
and with the iron, which was still 
hot, drew a charred, smoking line across 
the deck, signing the Tartar woman that 
she should remain beyond it. She nodded 
eagerly, and went over the 
side of the ship of her own accord to 
search along the beach above the dock. 

When she back, it with a 
spool and a stick. The Pirate wondered 
at this, but as she rolled the spool just 
as near as possible to the charred line, 
Felika began to laugh and clap her hands 
as on left Then she 
forward, and with her 
hands on the line. 


soon 


pretty 


came was 


the day we home. 


crept stopped 
“Take that away from her!” said the 
man to me. 


I crossed the line and took the spool 


and stick from the hand of the Tartar 
woman. She did not say anything to 
this either, and sat watching the man 
as he began to roll the spool back and 
forth with Felika himself. I could not 
take my eyes off her face, and yet she 
did not appear to see me at all; only 
giving that soft purring laugh when 


Felika 
then looking 
that 
on evening 


scampered after the spool, and 


up at the Pirate himself in 
sickened me. It 
then, and the man suddenly 
seized Felika in his arms. 

“You shall never have her any. more,” 
he said. “T heard her ery to me in the 
night onee when I thought I was deserted, 


a way was coming 


and it brought me back to life.” 
Then he went down the ladder, and 
I was free to foliow either him or the 


1 now that he was well 
again, the Pirate no longer had any need 
of me, as he could himself. 1] 
felt that I was deserted, with no 


ery out to m from the 


Tartar woman: fi 


wait on 
one to 
night, for the 
woman gave me a long, cold look, showing 
that she had no heart even to pull my 
ears after my stealing the little girl. So 
T followed the man, who seemed surprised 
me in the room, though he said 
nothing about it. 


to see 
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Ile did not know what to make ot this 


visitor, who was not to be driven away 
with words after facing a hot iron. Shi 
got tood and water some whe re I beli« Ve 


from Black-Patch, who hoped she would 
steal Felika and me off the boat. because. 


as | had heard him tell Dirk, while wi 
were on board he did not dare cut the old 
hulk loose as he was waiting to do. The 
next day the Tartar woman stood before 
us on the line burned across the deck, 
and touched her ears and laughed and 
stretched out her hands. The Pirate 
scowled, for he and I understood at one 


what she meant. Iler ears seemed to bi 
broken, and blood dripped from one o 


them, showing that sh« 


had twisted them 
herself, and was sorry for raising us in 


Though still she did not 


a word, she was promising not to 


the Ural way. 
say 
hurt us any more—or rather, not to hurt 
Felika, for she always turned her glanc 
aside from mine. 


7 Away! Get out of sight!” shouted 
the man. “You only scare the littl 
girl!” 


She understood; and after looking for 
a while at Felika, who played close t 
the Pirate, she backed slowly away, until, 
reaching the stern of the boat, she went 


down through the hatchway and out of 
sight. We did not see her any more, but 
I felt that she was haunting those cabins 
below, as dark and mouldering as the 
grave itself. Once I looked down and 
saw only her eves, which shone up at me 


with green and vellow lights. 

So three days passed and I thought she 
had died, though the Pirate said, “ She 
will go away when she gets hungry 
enough.” 

I seemed to hate this man, and feared 
both him and the Tartar woman. I had 
no friend in the world, nor one hope of 
weleome anywhere. When my 
ached there reason for me to 
stretch my hands over the water toward 
spot in the world. Yet there 
one person I wished to see; that 
Dirk Doubloon. There something 
about him that made my blood stir, while 
IT thought of brave and cheerful things 
I might do in the world. 

On the evening before the third day. 
with the Tartar 
below me, 


breast 
was no 
any was 
was 


was 


dead or alive 
I stood watching the people 
land from the boat which came up twicé 


woman 
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wee k. | he VY passe d 
< shadows with 
ees: the boat beat 


yvaves to Toam a 


hie sidled : way. Phen 
| heard Dirk  eall, 
Ahoy, old Skull 
nd Crossbones!” 


1 J " 
nh he was only a 


tineers,” he said. “ But as lo 


I'm going to make you walk the plat 


av, perhaps you'd like better to 
alk on shore than into the water.” 

“We ean't get ashore . the Pirate 

*t evel let me play with Felika on 


deck any more,” I whispered. 
\fter thinking this over, lh asked, 
‘Where is the yellow woman ?” 
“ Dead, or run away.” 
That man has chopped off her 
ad vitl a cutlass!” said Dirk, we 


ed, “But he will go down wit 


That was the last I saw of him till 
ie night, and our meeting cam 
in this way. 

I was wandering about like the spirit 

man lost at sea, listening to muttled 
sereeches which rose through the black 
vater. The night was thick, with just 
one thunder-spark of a star floating. 

Now th Tartar woman is dead,” I 
thought, “and those are her voices. If 
mething should push me along this 
leck Car-ramba!” IT said, as Dirk had 
lone, and tumbled over the side of th 
dock, where I might have a running 
enhance, anyhow. 

It was terribly quiet there, with only 
nee in a while that gurgling ery, as 
though some fierce chase rose occasionally 
to the top of the water. 


‘Tt could never be so still he re a | 


thought. “without some one els close 


by, who is listening and afraid to mak« 
a noise.” That was the way I figured it. 


That was no place for me, and step 


ping forward, I felt a soft quive ring body 


nder my bare foot. 


It did not move : neither did my heart 






- 


‘ Joe.” said a voice, gently and mourn 
fully; but I was not taking any risks and 

uuld have run if there had been any 
trength in my legs. As it was, I fell down 
OM ts hands and knees, and wo ild have 
crawled, which is better than nothing 

I am ke pin’ the death-wateh, Joe,” 

said the voice, a le mnly : and the n | 
couldn’t even erawl. 

But thinking of Felika, I asked, quick- 
ly, “ Who for?” 

‘For me; Dirk Doubloon is about to 
walk the plank.” 

I could hardly believe it. That fellov 

whom even the Pirate and Blaeck-Patch 
were afraid of—to speak in a girl’s voice 
and be so terribly down in the mouth 

“What are you thinkin’ about?” I 
isked him. 
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mother,” he an 
like a 
thin 


swered: he was sprawled out star 


and how | eould see the white 
whis 
bad 


neigh 


ryou?” | 
‘hill It was 
thr 


{ 
T Ol 


mother in 


| \ sh he is said Dirk, which 
Pave m 1 great surprise, till I re 
mem be red that the Pirate had said h 


misses me,” 


*T bet sh said Dirk; “I 
up all night, and asks, ‘ Wher 


‘You'd better be 
I told him 


glad 


‘If she knew, she’d be her said he. 
“T het she’d kiss me.” he went on 

Why, I had to laugh at a b vho 
didn’t know any better. “ She’d twist 
your ear Sa [ warned, 

“T’d hit vou in the eve for that if 
| could oo you, he said aa Mother 
don’t twist ears; they pet their boys 
and kiss ’em.” 

“Feel that.’ I said, and fastened his 


hand against 
He sat ip 


did that! 


my ear. 
straight * What! 
You id ji 


Your 


mother said it was the 
witch.” 
Then he understood, 


“So that’s your 


and vonade red: 


Mavbe she did 


mothe r! 


it "eause you wanted to run away from 
home. Why, mothers just have to love 
their bovs, and they feel so terrible when 
the bovs run away that they'll do any- 
thing to keep ’em.” 

I answered, “ The Pirate said you ran 
away.” Dirk Doubloon groaned. “ And 
he savs my mother must have followed 
us on the boat, and vou told her where 
we were.” 

“la. the Pirate!” he said, and in a 


again. “ The Pirate 
Well, I did run away 
till I do 


moment was heres 
a beating. 


go back 


vave iti 
And I ea 
worth whil 

“ All mothers don’t 
kept rep ating 

“ Mavbe not: but they want to.” he an 
r thinking a minute. ‘“ Only, 
j them, 


now, 


n't something 


do as 


swered, afte 
j love Too, 
he 
for 


omething to show 


oT course, youve got to 
IT guess. I won't 
said. “but that 
I must have 


die to-night 
death watch was not 
nothing 


for this.” 
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Ile started away 
I called 
lo twist your 
Doubloon 
Why, had 
way and had not one 
‘It is a lie!’ 
to hit 


was lost 


a Why did she come 
after us?” 
Dirk 


ears!” hissed 


after us all that 
twisted them! 

I velled, and started after 
but in a 


darkness. 


she come 


him in the eye, second he 


in the 


Kven Felika did not eare for me any 
more, and I sat all the next afternoo: 
with my head between my hands _ look 
ing out to sea. The Pirate came ip three 
times to look at the sky, but not a word 
did he say. The air was hazy, and the 
vind, rising in fitful gusts, sent cats 


paws across the water. 

At iast, while sitting there, I felt ther 
was something strange and ghostly about 
My 


that day. hair was lifted even when 


the wind lay still a moment, and as thi 
tide began running in and the old ship 
rose and fell, I could hear the cabin doors 
helow creaking on their rusty hinges, 


while spirits passed in and out 

‘IT hope her 
if she is dov 
ng, and I 
hatchway, 

At dusk, 
ck r, I 
cloud pu fed s ide nly 


burned fingers do not hurt 
dead,” I kept think 

wanted to look through the 
but 


lh thi re 


was afraid. 
the lad 


ragged 


down 
look. <A 
out of the black 
far distant tolled 
in the bot 
our bread 


starting 
last 


vhen 


threw back a 


and a bell-buoy 
as for the 1 
tom of the sea 


water, 
uneral of some 
We three ate 


together, but 


one 


and meat something mad 
The Pirate was 
from his 
rocked back and forth 

Old Dirk Doubloon 
put on his red sash then and 


but I For | 


is seem very Tar apart. 


looking at me under 
Felika 
whining to herself. 
vould have 


silent, 


brows, and 


been very happy was not. 


vas thinking of the Tartar woman, as 
he had theught of his mother. It was 
' 
very strang 
It was night when I went on deck 


again, and the spray seemed spouting al 


most to the elouds, which dragged low 
and heavy across the moon. The wind 
blew hard, for this was the storm which 


while the tide 
than 


would break up the spring, 


came in roaring, and higher ever 


known before. 
the 


coming over the side. 


Suddenly in gray light I saw a 


small figure It was 


Dirk, who spied me at onee, for nothing 














PREASI 


ld be hidden from him. He motioned, 
I went to him, when he signalled 
th his hand out over the water, and a 
a as thrust above the bulwark d 
front of min It was the fa 

iit Polack man! 
e Pirate might have said that he 
lowed us by the passenger boat 
but I suspected Dirk Doubloon of 
ing people, who were not wanted, 
of the sea and night 1 was fright 
t my father gave me a quick look 
crept across ft the hatchway . the 
Black Patch was close on his heels. 
Old Din drew nut the large knife I 
ce seen him place in his girdle, 
d ran torward. | hesitated; ther 
much going on, but I did not 
eem to be a part of any plan. Then | 
ved Dirk, and found him eutting 
hawser, which, running t 


avy anchor, grappled our old ship 


He sawed and hacked desperately, 
waking like a savage rat, till sudd nly 
the rope parte d and the ship reeled heay ils 
gainst the dock, where it was moored to 
» iron capstans Dirk jumped to his 
et, pushing me backward to the hatch 
vav, where at this instant the Pirate 
appeared, and was driven staggering 
cross the deck by his two enemies. 


My father passed, carrying Felika in 


s arms. Then he turned a moment. 
Begone "7 he shouted to me, = You 


Kor some reason I did not wish to 
ave the old ship where I had first seen 
that weleoming hght, but Dirk dragged 
ne to the side and fairly tumbled me over 
We all stood on the dock then, and Black- 
Patch cut the forward hawser with the 
ow of a hatchet. 

rhe tide, pressing strongly against the 
stern, which projected bevond the end of 
e dock, began slowly to turn the ship 
vith a whirling motion toward the deep 
ater. The hatehet was lifted above the 
second line, when some one on the dock 


gave a loud ery; standing above us we 


v a wild, fluttering figur Black 
Patch shouted. = Jump!” but she looked 


down on us all, shaking her head slow 
ly. The moonlight was pouring down 
through a break in the clouds, and I 
could see every wisp of her hair, every 
vrinkle of her face. She seemed laugh- 
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gv in that soft way of hers, th 
eves were big and bright as if. she 


faced something terrible which we could 


ea nor land. And | know that | cried 
t her, “ Mother!” though no voiee 

ild rise above the wind and surt 
Yet she heard me, for she leaned for 


ard quickly, her eyes fixed on mine, 


nd such a look came Into her tae 
that I kn my only hope was to react 
her or | should die. In a moment she 
Vi ld be gone. 

I remember the touch of that hawser; 
each wet strand as stiff as a cord of iron. 


was on the deck, with my 


And the 


ther hol 


| 
ling me up high in her strong 
arms, as if in tri mph, that those on the 
dock might see. 

Then the moon was clouded again, and 
the last line having parted with the tre- 


mendous straining of the old hulk in 


the dragging fingers of the water, we 


began our vovaye, 
My mit the r and | he ld to each othe r 
] 


closely, though not with lear, Tor Wwe 


laughed at the storm, and also at the 


orders of our captain—for we had a 
captain, Dirk Doubloon. who led us 
into the deek-hous out of the wind, 


ind said, with his hands thrust nto his 


‘The ocean is all coming in through 


that hole. So much for boarding a priz 
after you have seuttled it.” 

‘Why did you follow me?” IT asked. 

Ile seemed at a loss to answer, but 
finally explained that he could not let his 
prisoner escape 

The ship pitched and staggered, though 
she appeared to go out swiftly before the 
tide and wind. The water was pouring 
in, as we could hear by putting our ears 
to the hatehway. but none of us thought 

drowning. Dirk said it was a little 
adventure, and mother and I did not mind 
it. We drove across the bay and struck 
the opposite point as we were sinking, 
the old ship rending herself to pieces 
among the rocks. 

I remember the water breaking over the 
deck, then an awful beating and _ stran- 


gling as my mother dragged us through 
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Save us | afterward saw deep red 
cratel n her arms and sl ler 

We di | rselve tl hore to 
some bathing-! es, under whicel vi 
ought elter fi the | d Dir 
finding a mateh still dry in it e, built 
i little fire Wi ere tired and | ‘ 
and v but never 1] } } 1) 
1 night agai Kon eC bel er the | 
nal la ries ! ( Tre ( } 
hat ‘ had ne tht | hile the 
draught ble thy rit th and 


a W itech.” 


Ilis mother rushed down to meet him, 
and called hin Runa bet we het 
cisses. But he opened her ey vith his 
adventures, and when she learned that 
my own mother had swam through the 


Stormy occ 


“41 
with her. 
And here m mother worked as if she 


could never find enough to do, while I 


was sent to school with Dirk very 
Saturday afternoon he would tell a ttl 
ot our story to the bovs, and point out 


the old wreek as pr 
‘Will vou and Joe run away again 


when this story is finished?” they asked 
Dirk Doubloon; for | vill answer only 
to this name, tl eh his mother ealls 
him another. I would not reply, which 
mad hin vers measv, bu he \ ld 


have done en gh and br 
thing to sl i 
go now.” 
Ilowever, the story, as he tells it, has 
frightened them too much for that. 
When I came home from school, I 
must know at one that my mother was 
in the house; then I was all right It 
was the same way with Dirk, and my 
mother would wateh out of the corner 


of her eyes as thes kissed each other. 


ii t ched ry limp eal vith he 
t. shrivelled fingers, ever so lig 
ind we looked at each other th 

thoughts. rh vas muel bette 

than kissing 
No, I never answered the boys that I 
not ind one da 

\lother, overhearing a part of the story 


‘You tell me?” And that evening he 
did. She clapped her hands when he 
said that I would not let her go adrift 
alone on the old | and leaped all the 
way from the dock to the deck, though 
| supposed 1 had pulled myself up by 
the rope. 

“Ah, brave 


mother, who is liste: 


Joe!” she eried to Dirk’s 


‘You two found a great treasure on 


the sinking ship,” answered the lady. 

“1 kept saying there as treasure on 
board,” said Dir “Will you run awa 
again, Joe?” he asked, quickly, and 
gain | ad u e! 

‘No, 1 eried on mother, and 

maned it er and over again, all that 


night. For I could not sleep, and heard 
her plainly. 

‘Ilow can I give Ip Mother!” I 
whispered I as hurt and sick at 
the thought, which seemed to drain away 
iw life like a deep wound. If Felika 
came here, my mother would turn to her, 
and I would have my ears twisted. 

Yet it must be done, and the next 
morning I told Dirk’s mother. Sh 
shook her head in doubt, but after think 


ng a while she sent Dirk to school. 





and then she and I ran a Vay together 
In the evening we came back with Felika 
and the Polack man, whom we had found 
in the cabin, with the spool] on the floor, 
as no game going 01 
Yes, nov ve had come home, and | 
} ing how it ould be. 

‘Never mind, Joe; this is a fine deed 


vou have done,” whispered Dirk’s mother, 





‘and I will call you my own boy.” I 
was thankful, but felt I could never be 
anvbody’s boy but on 

My mother had wandered to the shore, 
and stood looking at the water. A high 








REO, ve 





on 








iInK Tos from the | 


Felika, with the Polaec 


her suddenly She started and dre 


vlv to one side, as 


each there, and 


| 
KR nah, Cal 


if suspicious 


them: her hair was tangled by the wind, 


her mind ran on. the 





Suddenly she threat 


‘My Joe; you make 

‘way,’ she said, in 
low, hard tone. “ He 
s not come home.” 
The Polack was 
frightened and did not 
know what to answer; 
Felika went up close, 
but the Tartar woman 


let her stand alone one 


moment, Then she 
vavered. “Leetle Fe- 
hi a,” she whispered. 


But a erv burst from 
her at the next moment. 
‘Dog!’ she exclaimed, 
forgetting 


‘You let alone!” I 

l, running in be- 
veen them. “Te 
not the old days.” How 
could I seold her, when 
the aay had been so 
black and long without 
her! But an anger ros 
in me that she should 
treat them so. 

The Tartar woman 
trembled when she 
heard me, and hung 
her head; then taking 
my hand in both her o 

‘You are not glad 


she asked. 





IN THE iRAY 


wn, she kissed it 


see me, Joe 


Of cours IT was glad, and hugged 


her close. but in that 
I was like a man of 


she unde rst od. 


] 


instant felt that 


the steppes, al d 


It is all happiness and comfort now 
in our little house on the estate. Ke lika 


has a sure-enough toy 


petted by every one alike. 


she looks atar off, and | 
ing of the Pirate, who 
low to everybody else, 


nowadays, and is 
But sometimes 
believe is thin] 
is a terrible fel 
At such moments 


i il p attenti t man, nor 
, p hey \ It hie called 
Thi Dane ‘ ‘ im the 
ghit ind het r y tl hts ix 
een tl ‘ ‘ her il irt 


It is so between one other and me. 


and though Felika is generally contented 
ind the Polack man will even dare to eat 
nut of the bow] with his back to my moth 
er, she and I alone know all the happiness 
of the world. 

“Will vou go after that Pirate and 
take away the treasure?” Dirk asks me 


“We have found it I ans 


ir his moth r has eXpli i 


er him; 


{ 





“Caramhba!” he exel 
watch closely to see that IT do not bury 
it, though he will not question me fur 
ther, knowing that adventure rs must 


have their secrets, 



























The Grainstack 

BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 

Q' faded antique gold it stands 
Abrupt in the green field, 


Its rounded roof by willing hands 





Thatehed with its own rough vield 


Like some quaint hut in tropic lands, 


Near by a flock of sheep appear 
Like a soft fallen cloud; 

Their moving bells with tinkle elear, 
Now murmuring, now loud, 


Ring eV ning chimes of rest and cheer. 


No pe nsive maid their shephe rdess, 
But an old peasant dame 

Of broad expanse, whose full round dress 
Above her ankles came, 

A sturdy freedom to express. 


Beside the grainstack sits she down 
Her faithful guard to keep, 
While the wise dog, with seeming frown, 
Shepherds the foolish sheep 
That without cause run up and down. a 
2, 
The grainstack hears the old dame’s prayer A 
As she goes slowly home; 


And later, when the moonlight rare 



























Silvers its golden dome, 
Shelters low words that lovers dar s 
the 


At last, when darkness hides from sight é 
The grainstack’s ghostly mound, 

It hears the field-mice, and the flight 
Of owls, and every sound 

f little ereatures who delight 

In the dim mystery of night. 


Emblem of generous fruitfulness! 
Of labor eloquent, 

What happiness or hid distress 
Into your making went? 

So work in self-forgetfulness 

All men, their fellow men to bless 
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Masters and Music 


BY FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


HEN I 
indeed, when I wore green vel- 
veteen clothes, red stockings, 
d long golden curls—thus displaying 


vas a very small boy 


an unsympathetic world, in which 
ering street boys seemed eagerly to 
rredominate, the fact of my Pre- 


taphaelite origin—I was taken one day 
my father’s assistant upon the Times 

a very large hall; it seemed to me to 

the largest hall I had ever been in. 
In front of us was a wooden platform 
draped all in red; upon the platform was 

grand piano. The hall was packed. 
Even upon the semi-circular steps behind 
the piano there sat row upon row of 
We were in the second row of 
the stalls on the gangway of the central 
aisle—this distinguished position being 
n those old days and in that old hall 
reserved for the representatives of the 
1ugust organ that was known as “ The 
Chunderer.” And I, I presume, in my 
green velveteens, my red stockings, and 
my long curls, was one of the representa- 
tives of that organ. The other, my fa- 
ther’s assistant, one of the most gifted 
of dilettante gentlemen, was also one 
f the most absent-minded, and when 
he had been sitting in this prominent 
position for some minutes he discovered 
that he had forgotten to put on his neck- 
tie. He ran immediately from the hall 
to repair the omission, and I thus re- 
mained the sole representative of the 
l'imes; for Mr. Rudall, having forgotten 
in the first place his tie, when he was 
once in the street forgot all about the 
‘oneert, and retired to the Thatched 
House Club, where he remained till 
dinner-time. 

I do not mean to say that I was not 
troubled or excited, for in the whole hall 
there was an atmosphere of electrical 
expectation such as, I can still remem- 
ber, seemed to make my tiny bones 


px ople. 


vibrate. In front of me, the first row of 
the stalls had been taken away, and in 
Vor. CXXIL.—No. 730.—7'7 


place of them there had been put three 
gilded armchairs, before which was a 
table covered with a profusion of flowers 
that drooped and trailed to the ground. 
Suddenly there was applause—a consider- 
able amount of applause. A lady and 
gentleman were coming from under the 
dark entry that led to the Artists’ Room. 
They were the Prince and Princess of 
Wales—there was no doubt about that 
even for a small boy like myself. And 
then there was applause—what applause! 
It volleyed, it rolled round the hall, 
all were on their feet, people climbed 
on to their chairs, they waved hands, 
they waved programmes, they waved hats, 
they shouted. For in the dark entrance 
there had appeared, white and shining, 
a head with brown and _ sphinx- like 
features and white and long hair, and 
the eternal wonderful Jesuit’s smile. 
They advanced, these three, amidst those 
tremendous shouts and enthusiasm—the 
two royal personages leading the master, 
one holding each hand. They approached 
the gilded armchairs immediately in 
front of me, and the Prince and Princess 
indicated to the master that, he was to 
sit between them at the table covered 
with flowers. He made little pantomimes 
of modesty, he drew his hands through 
their grasp; he walked quickly away from 
the armchairs, and, because I was just 
behind them, he suddenly removed me 
from my seat and left me standing 
under all the eyes, solitary in the 
aisle of the centre of the hall, whilst 
sat down. I do not think I was 
frightened of the eyes, but I know I was 
terribly frightened of that great brown, 
aquiline face, with the piercing glance and 
the mirthless, distant, inscrutable smile. 
And immediately just beside me there 
began what appeared to be a gentle and 
courtly wrestling-match. A gentleman 
of the royal suite approached the master. 
He refused to move. The Prince ap- 
proached the master; he sat indom- 
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itably still. Then the Princess came, and 
taking him by the hand, drew him 
almost by force out of my stall. For it 
was my stall, after all. And when he was 
once upon his feet, as if to clinch the 
matter she suddenly sat down in it 
herself, and with a sudden touch of 
good feeling she took me by the hand 

the small solitary boy with the golden 
curls and the red stockings—and sat me 
upon her lap. There is a passage in 
Pepys’s Diary in which he describes how 
when they were making some alterations 
in Westminster Abbey they disturbed the 
coftin of Jane Seymour. Mr. Pepys took 
up the queen’s skull and he kissed it on 
the lips. Then he recorded in his Diary: 

“Tt was on such and such a day in 
such and such a year that I did kiss a 
jueen.” And then, as if overcome by 
the remembrance, he repeats exactly the 
same words: 

“Tt was on such and such a day in 
such and such a year that I did kiss 
a queen.” 

I, alas! have no trace of the date on 
which I sat in a queen’s lap. For it 
was all so very long ago, the King is 
dead, the master is long since dead, the 
hall itself, the glamorous and romantic 
home of the Pops of one’s youth, is pulled 
down and has utterly disappeared. Yet 
there in those days a very great deal of 
music was made. 

As I went down the steps of the hall, 
intent on doing what my great-uncle did 
to escape from the lion—intent, that is 
to say, on taking a cab—the company 
flowing out werg astonished, and I dare 
say touched, to observe that three four- 
wheel-cab men, in their overcoats with all 
the little capes, had climbed up on to 
lamp-posts and were shouting: 

“ Three cheers for the Abbé Liszt!” 

For the enthusiasm that Liszt created 
was incredible. What was the Abbé Liszt 
toacabman? Yet there the cabmen were, 
and all Piccadilly was blocked up because 
Liszt was coming down the steps of St. 
James’s Hall. 

As to what Liszt’s playing was like I 
eannot very well say; or rather I can, 
for a very few days later my father took 
me with him to call upon the people with 
whom Liszt was staying. There were a 
number of persons in the drawing-room, 
and there was a general eagerness that 


Liszt should play something. He refus 
steadfastly until hope was abandon 
and then suddenly he bent down to 1 
and said: 

“ Little boy, I will play for you, 
that you may be able to tell your gra) 
children that you heard Liszt play.” 

He played the first movement of 1 
Moonlight Sonata. I do not remem! 
anything of the playing, but I was |. 
ing at a tall, florid, handsome Engli 
man, now Earl R——, and _ sudde1 
I perceived two tears gathering in | 
eyes. They rolled slowly down his che: 
This struck me as extraordinary, that 
man should ery, but very soon every 
in the room was crying. That was w] 
it was to be Liszt. 

I had a distant relative—oddly eno 
an English one, not a German—who m: 
ried an official of the Court of Wein 
and became a lady in waiting on t 
Grand Duchess. As far as I know, th 
was nothing singularly sentimental abx 
this lady. When I knew her she y 
cold, rigid, and rather disagreeable. Sh. 
had always about her a peculiar a 
disagreeable odor, and when she died 
few years ago it was discovered that sl. 
wore round her neck a sachet and in th 
sachet was a half-smoked cigar. Thi 
was a relic of the Maestro; he had beg 
to smoke it many years before at a dinn 
which she had given, and, he having put 
it down unfinished, she had at once seiz 
upon it and had worn it upon her pers: 
ever since. This sounds inexplicable ar 
incredible, but there it is. And I sul} 
pose that we shall never understand th 
mystery of what is called a magneti 
personality, just as I suppose there never 
was and probably never will be again 
personality so magnetic as that of Franz 
Liszt. And yet one does not know 
Was there not Paganini; was there not 
Malibran; wera there not all those lit- 
erally magnetic and how utterly fo 
gotten personalities? For myself I think 
there is nothing more tragic than th: 
great fame and the utter oblivion that 
are the lot of all interpretative artists 
What names were greater than those in 
their day; who inspired such enthusiasm; 
who stirred such emotions? Yet who are 
so forgotten, of whom are the traces so 
utterly intangible? I confess that few 
sorts of reading give me a sadder or mor 
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poignant pleasure than the biographies 
of these figures of the footlights. I read 
in my Mapleson’s Memoirs how in Dub- 
lin the students of Trinity College took 
the horses of Scalchi’s carriage and—to 
the number of 120—drew her round Col- 
eve Green by torch-light. Afterward, in 
rder to relieve their emotions, they 
-mashed upward of eight hundred win- 
lows and made a bonfire of the carriage 
itself. And I read how in Chicago $750 
was paid for one seat at a concert in 
the Opera House given by Madame 
Minnie Hauk—the only Carmen. And 
how the mob broke into the fire station 
and, seizing the ladders of the escapes, 
climbed on to the roof of the Opera 
House and tore off all the slates in order 
io hear La Diva singing below. And 
where is it all now? 

Are there perhaps in heaven, or 
perhaps in magical islands beyond en- 
chanted seas, opera-houses all beauti- 
ful in form and perfect in acoustic 
properties—opera-houses where, to en- 
raptured ghosts, Malibran, Scalchi, and 
Pasta sing unsurpassed performances of 
La Sonnambula, while in the wings 
Mario stands smoking always huge 
cigars and chatting amiably with Cam- 
panini? A land where no jealousies are, 
a land where applause is perpetual, and 
where every five minutes throughout 
eternity there shall be rapturous “ cur- 
tains,” with bouquets as large as Mont 
Blane handed over the footlights by ap- 
plauding conductors to every performer 
upon the boards? And yet, without 
jealousies and feuds, would the life of 
the artist have half its savor? For no 
doubt the triumphs of the footlights are 
sweet, but I remember no triumph on 
the surface of it so unalloyed as that 
of Madame A. recounting how she had 
sueceeded in killing the parrot of Ma- 
dame B. This took place,-I think, in Pitts- 
burg, or it may have been in Denver, or 
in Chicago or in San Francisco. At any 
rate it was upon one of the opera tours 
organized by Colonel Mapleson, who was 
accustomed to transport whole opera 
companies, with from three to nine prime 
donne, from one end of the United States 
to the other. Madame A. was determined 
that she would sing Dinorah at Denver, 
or San Francisco, or it may have been 
Poughkeepsie. Madame B., on the other 
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hand, had been engaged to sing Dinorah, 
and there appeared to be no hope for 
Madame A. She would very gladly have 
poisoned Madame B., but Madame B., 
being aware of this, insisted that all her 
dishes should be tasted by Colonel Maple- 
son before she partook of them. Madame 
B., however, had one weak spot—her par- 
rot, which was her mascot; and it hap- 
pened—as Madame A. said, “ by the very 
grace of God ”’—that Madame A. was pass- 
ing the open door of Madame B.’s apart- 
ment at the very moment when a waiter, 
coming in the other direction, was carry- 
ing a dish of ham garnished with parsley. 

“With miraculous presence of mind,” 
Madame A. exclaimed, “it comes into 
my head that parsley is the death of all 
parrots. I seize the tray from the waiter; 
[ take from it all the parsley; I rush into 
the room; I throw all the green stuff 
to the ugly, dirty, horrible animal. It 
devours it with voracity, and before night 
it is dead. Madame B. is in hysterics that 
last three weeks. I sing Dinorah that 
night. The erities all say that never— 
no, never—was the ‘Shadow Song’ so 
rendered, and Madame B. she never sings 
another note for a month, and then all 
the critics say that her voice it is quite 
gone, and when next she appears in 
Dinorah the whole house hisses her off 
the stage and calls out my name, so that 
she never sings it again.” And a splen- 
did and virtuous triumph, the triumph 
of an avenging angel, showed itself in 
the eyes of Madame A. No plaudits of 
enormous crowds ever satisfied her so 
intensely as the successful murder of 
that innocent fowl. 

It was the dread of these acrid 
jealousies that eventually drove from my 
mind all hope of a career as a composer. 
There was something so harsh in some 
of the manifestations that met me, I 
being at the time an innocent and gentle 
boy, that I am filled with wonder when I 
consider that any composer ever has the 
strength of mind to continue in his voca- 
tion, or that any executant ever strug- 
gles through as far as the concert plat- 
form. At the last public school which T 
attended—for my attendances at schools 
were varied and singular, according as 
my father ruined himself with starting 
new periodicals or happened to be flush 
of money on account of new legacies— 
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at my last public school I was permitted 
to withdraw myself every afternoon to 
attend concerts. This brought down upon 
me the jeers of one particular German 
master who kept order in the afternoons, 
and upon one occasion he set for trans- 
lation the sentence: 

“ Whilst I was idling away my time 
at a concert, the rest of my classmates 
were diligently engaged in the study of 
the German language.” 

Proceeding mechanically with the 
translation—for I paid no particular at- 
tention to Mr. S— because my fa- 
ther in his reasonable tones had always 
taught me that schoolmasters were men 
of inferior intelligence, to whom personal- 
ly one should pay little attention, though 
the rules for which they stood must be 
exactly observed—I had got as far as, 


“Indem ich faulenstete . . .”’ when it 
suddenly occurred to nie that Mr. 
S—— in setting this sentence to the 


class was aiming a direct insult not only 
at myself, but at Beethoven, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Wagner, and Robert Franz. An 
extraordinary and now inexplicable fury 
overcame me. At all my schools I was 
always the good boy of my respective 
classes. But on this oceasion I rose in 
my seat, propelled by an irresistible force, 
and I addressed Mr. S—— in words the 
most insulting and the most contemptu- 
ous. I pointed out that music was the 
most divine of all the arts, that German 
was a language fit only for horses; that 
German literature contained nothing that 
any sensible person could want to read 
except the works of Schopenhauer, who 
was an Anglomaniac, and in any case 
was much better read in an English 
translation; I pointed out that Victor 
Hugo has said that to utter the lowest 
type of inanities, “Tl faut étre stupide 
comme un maitre d’école qui n’est bon 
& rien que pour planter des choux.” I can 
still feel the extraordinary indignation 
that filled me, though I have to make an 
effort of the imagination to understand 
why I was so excited; I can still feel the 
way the breath poured through the dis- 
tended nostrils. With, I suppose, some 
idea of respect. for discipline I had care- 
fully spoken in German, which none of 
my classmates understood. My harangue 
was suddenly ended by Mr. S——’s 
throwing his large ink-pot at me; it 


struck me upon the shoulder and ruined 
my second-best coat and waistcoat. 

I thought really no more of the inci- 
dent. Mr. S was an excellent man, 
with a red face, a bald head, golden 
side-whiskers, and an apoplectic build 
of body. Endowed by nature with 
most sarcastic tongue, and with a temper 
more than volcanic, it was not unusual 
for him to throw an ink-pot at a boy 
who made an exasperating mistranslation, 
but he had never before hit anybody. S 





that, meeting him afterward in the cor 
ridor, I apologized profusely to him. 
He apologized almost more profusely to 
me, and we walked home together, our 
routes from school being exactly similar. 
I had the greatest difficulty in preventing 
his buying me a new suit of clothes, 
while with a quite gentle reproachfulness 
he reproved me for having uttered 
blasphemies against the language of 
Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, and Jean Paul 
Richter. It was toward the end of the 
term, and shortly afterward the head 
master sent for me and informed me that 
I had better not return to the school. 
He said—and it was certainly the case- 
that it was one of the rules that no boy 
engaged in business could be permitted 
to remain. This rule was intended to 
guard against gambling and petty huck- 
stering among the boys. But Mr. K—— 
said that he understood I had lately pub- 
lished a book and had received for it 
not only publicity, but payment, the 
payment being against the rules of 
the school, and the publicity calculated 
to detract from a strict spirit of dis- 
eipline. Mr. K was exceedingly nic 
and sympathetic, and he remarked that 
in his day my uncle, Oliver Madox Brown, 
had had the reputation of being the 
laziest boy at that establishment, while 
I had amply carried on that splen- 
did tradition. 

That was the last of my school days, 
but nearly fifteen years later I met in 
the Strand a man who was an officer of 
the Burmese civil service. At school he 
had been my particular chum. And then 
he told me that he had been so shocked 
by Mr. S ’s throwing the ink-pot 
at me that, without telling anybody 
about it, he had gone straight to the 
head master and had reported the whole 
matter. The head master had taken Mr. 
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S—— to task to such effect that the 
poor man resigned from the school and 
shortly afterward died in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and apparently the offence of my having 
written a book was only a pretext for 
getting rid of me from the school. Mr. 
S . it appears, had reported that 
y powers of invective were so consider- 
le that I must gravely menace the au- 
thority of any master. And yet from 
that day to this and never before can I 
remember ever having addressed a cut- 
ting speech to any living soul, except 
onee to a German waiter in the refresh- 
ment-room of Frankfurt Hauptbahnhof. 
Thus music or the enthusiasm for 
musie put an end to my lay education, 
and I entered upon a course more dis- 
tinctly musical. Having received in- 
struction from more or less sound 
musicians and a certain amount of en- 
couragement from musicians more or less 
exceedingly eminent, I attempted the en- 
trance examination of one of the British 
royal institutions for education in music. 
I acquitted myself reasonably well 
or even exceedingly well as far as 
the theory of music was concerned, but 
this institution has—or perhaps it is 
only that it had—a rule that seemed to 
me inscrutable in its stupidity: that 
every pupil must take what is called a 
second study—the study of some instru- 
ment or other. I had a nodding ac- 
quaintance with practically every instru- 
ment of the orchestra except the drums, 
which I could never begin to tackle. 
The principal of the institution in ques- 
tion set it down to my dismay that my 
second study must be the piano. Now I 
could not play the piano; I dislike the 
piano, which seems to me to be the most 
soulless instrument; but in any case to 
acquire mastery of the piano, or indeed 
of any other instrument, requires many 
hours of practice a day, which would 
interfere, as it seemed to me, rather 
seriously with the deep study that I hoped 
to make of the theory of music. I ac- 
cordingly asked to be allowed to inter- 
view the principal—an awful being who 
kept himself splendidly remote. And 
having succeeded with a great deal of 
difficulty in penetrating into his room, 
I discovered a silent gentleman who 
listened to my remarks without any ap- 
pearance of paying attention to them. 
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But when I had finished and was waiting 
in nervous silence, he suddenly over- 
whelmed me with a torrent of positively 
electric abuse. What it amounted to was 
that, during his lifetime, my father had 
domineered over the institution, and that 
if I thought I was going to keep up the 
tradition I was exceedingly mistaken. 
On the contrary, the professors were 
determined to give me a hot time of it 
as Sir —— put it—to treat me with the 
utmost rigor of the rules. 

This gave me rather furiously to think; 
I had to consider that Sir —— was in 
private life an unemotional English gen- 
tleman—frigid and rather meticulous 
in the matter of good form. If now 
musical emotion could work such a per- 
son up to a pitch of passion so egregious 
as was manifested in all his features, 
and if, as I could remember, musical 
passion had worked me up to such a 
pitch of emotion as to let me insult in 
the most outrageous manner a harmless 
person like Mr. S——, whom I really 
liked, there must be something so un- 
balancing in a musical career as to leave 
me very little opening, I being at any 
rate, in my own concention, a person 
singularly shy and wanting in the faculty 
which is called “push.” There must be 
something in this world, with which | 
was at that time well acquainted, that 
would leave me no chance at all of mak- 
ing anything like a career. It was per- 
fectly true that there were compensations. 
Thus I can remember having been pres- 
ent at the Broadwood’s Rooms when Mr. 
Hipkins had played the double toccata 
of Bach upon the clavecin before Rubin- 
stein. I walked home with the Russian 
master, and he made me play to him one 
of the movements of a Beethoven sonata 
—the C minor, I think—and then one 
of my own compositions. And being in 
an amiable frame of mind, the Russian 
master had said that he could see no 
reason why as a pianist I should not be 
at least the equal of Thalberg, and as 
a composer at least the equal of himself. 
I was not inclined to take this as any 
particular testimonial to my powers. But 
it did show that there is such a thing 
as amiability and spontaneous kindness 
in the musical career. On the other 
hand, it was so very rare. And I had to 
remember that my best friends—the 
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young men and women with whom per- 
sonally I got on in the extreme of 
geniality—became invariably frigid and 
monosyllabic as soon as I mentioned my 
musical ambitions. There was an air 
of reserve, an air almost of deafness; 
whereas, when they spoke of their own 
ambitions they became animated, gay, 
enthusiastic. This might be evidence 
that all musicians were hopelessly self- 
centred, or it might be evidence that my 
music was no good at all. I dare say 
both were true. Whether it were both 
or either, it seemed to me that here was 
no career for a person craving the sym- 
pathy of enthusiasm and the contagious 
encouragement of applause. Possibly 
had I lived in Germany it would have 
been different, for in Germany there is 
musical life, a musical atmosphere. In 
the German establishments for musical 
education there is none of this deafness, 
there is none of this reserve, there is 
none of this self-centred abstraction. 
There is a busy, there is a contagious 
life, and student keeps watch on student 
with an extreme anxiety, which may be 
evidence of no more than a determina- 
tion to know what the other fellow is 
loing, and to go one better. 

In England, at any rate in the musical 
world as in the world of all the other arts, 
a general change seems gradually to 
have come over the atmosphere in the 
last quarter of a century. Jealousies 
among executants, among composers, have 
diminished, and along with them have 
diminished the enthusiasms and _ the 
partisanships of the public. In the 
fifties and sixties there was an extraordi- 
nary outcry against the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement; in the seventies and eighties 
there was an outcry almost more ex- 
traordinary against what was called the 
musie of the future. As I have said 
elsewhere, Charles Dickens attempted to 
get the authorities to imprison the Pre- 
Raphaelite painters because he con- 
sidered that their works were blasphe- 
mous. And he was backed by a whole 
body of public opinion. In the seventies 
and eighties there were cries for the imr 
prisonment alike of the critics who up- 
held, and the artists who performed, the 
musie of the future. The compositions 
of Wagner were denounced as being 
atheistic, sexually immoral, and tending 


to further socialism and the throwing 
of bombs. 

Wagnerites were threatened with as 
sassination, and assaults between critics 
of the rival schools were things not un- 
known in the foyer of the opera, and 
I really believe that my father, as the 
chief exponent of Wagner in these 
islands, did go in some personal danger. 
Extraordinary pressures were brought to 
bear upon the more prominent critics 
of the day, the pressure coming, as a rule, 
from the exponents of the school of Ital- 
ian opera. Thus, at the opening of the 
opera seasons, packing-cases of large di- 
mensions and considerable in number 
would arrive at the house of the ferocious 
critic of the chief newspaper of England. 
They would contain singular assortments 
of comestibles and of objects of art. 
Thus, I remember half a dozen hams, 
the special product of some North-Italian 
town; six cases of Rhine wine, which were 
no doubt intended to propitiate the ma- 
lignant Teuton; a reproduction of th 
Medici Venus in marble, painted with 
phosphoric paint, so that it gleamed blue 
and ghostly in the twilight; a case of 
Bohemian glass and several strings of 
Italian sausages. And these packing- 
cases, containing no outward sign of 
their senders, would have to be unpacked 
and then once more repacked, leaving 
the servants with fingers damaged by 
nails and passages littered with straw. 
Inside would be found the cards of Ital- 
ian prime donne, tenors or basses newly 
arrived in London, and sending servile 
homage to the illustrious critic of the 
Giornall Times. On one occasion a 
letter containing bank-notes for fifty 
pounds arrived from a prima donna, with 
a pathetic note begging the critic to 
absent himself from her first night. 
Praise from a Wagnerite she considered 
to be impossible, but she was ready to 
pay for silence. I do not know whether 
this letter inspired my father with the 
idea of writing to the next suppliant 
that he was ready to accept her present— 
it was the case of Bohemian glass— 
but that in that case he would never 
write a word about her singing. He 
meant the letter, of course, as a some- 
what clumsy joke, but the lady—she was 
not, however, an Italian—possessing a 
sense of humor, at once accepted the 
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offer. This put my father rather in a 
cuandary, for Madame H—— was one of 
the greatest exponents of emotional 
tragic musie that there had ever been, 
nd the oceasion on which she was to 
npear was the first performance in Eng- 
nd of one of the great operas of the 

rid. I do not exactly know whether 
nv father went through any conscientious 
I presume he did, for he was 
a man of a singular moral niceness; at 


tr bles. 


inv rate, he wrote an enthusiastic notice 

f the opera and an enthusiastic and 
deserved notice of the impersonatrix of 
And, since the Bohemian glass 

or the poor remains of the breakage of 
a quarter of a century—still decorates my 
sideboard, I presume that he accepted 
the present. I do not really see what 
else he could have done. 

Pressure of other sorts also was not 
inknown. Thus, there was an opera 
produced by a foreign baron who was a 
distinguished figure in the diplomatic 
service, and who was very well looked 
at court. In the middle of the per- 
formance my father received a command 
to go into the royal box, where a royal 
personage informed him that in his au- 
gust opinion the work was of genius. 
My father replied that he was sorry to 
differ, but that in his opinion the music 
was absolute rubbish—* Lauter Klatsch.” 
The reply was undiplomatic and upon 
the whole regrettable, but my father had 
been irritated by the fact that a good 
deal of court pressure had been already 
brought to bear upon him. I believe 
there were diplomatic reasons for desir- 
ing to flatter the composer of the opera, 
who was attached to a foreign embassy 
—the embassy of the nation with whom, 
for the moment, the diplomatic relations 
of Great Britain were somewhat strained. 
So without doubt his Royal Highness 
was as patriotically in the right as my 
father was in a musical sense. Eventu- 
ally the notice of the opera was written 
by another hand. The performance of 
this particular opera remains in my mind 
because during one of its scenes, which 
represented the frozen circle of hell, the 
cotton-wool which figured as snow on 
the stage caught fire and began to burn. 
An incipient panic took place among the 
audience; but the orchestra, under a fine 
composer whose name I have unfortunate- 
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ly forgotten, continued to play, and the 
flames were extinguished by one of the 
singers using his cloak. But I still re- 
member being in the back of the box 
and seeing in the foreground, silhouetted 
against the lights of the stage, the figures 
of my father and of some one else—I 
think it was William Rossetti—standing 
up and shouting down into the stalls: 
‘Sit down, brutes! Sit down, cowards!” 
On the other hand, it is not to be 
imagined that acts of kindness and good 
fellowship were rare down under this 
seething mass of passions and of jealous- 
ies. Thus, at one of “The Three Choirs 
Festivals,’ my father, having had the 
misfortune to sprain his ankle, was un- 
able to be present in the Cathedral. His 
notice was written for him by the critic 
of the paper which was most violently 
opposed to views at all Wagnerian—a 
gentleman whom till that moment my 
father regarded as his bitterest personal 
enemy. The critic happened to be stay- 
ing in the same hotel, and having heard 
of the accident, volunteered to write the 
notice out of sheer good feeling. This 
gentleman, an extreme bon-vivant and 
a man of excellent and versatile talent, 
has since told me that he gave himself 
particular trouble to imitate my father’s 
slightly eumbrous Germanic English and 
his extreme modernist views. This serv- 
ice was afterward repaid by my father 
in the following circumstances. It was 
again one of the Three Choirs Festivals— 
at Worcester, I think—and we were stop- 
ping at Malvern, my father and Mr. S—— 
going in every day to the Cathedral 
city. Mr. §S was either staying with 
us or in an adjoining house, and on one 
Wednesday evening, his appetite being 
sharpened by an unduly protracted per- 
formance of The Messiah, Mr. S—— par- 
took so freely of the pleasures of the table 
that he omitted altogether to write his 
This fact he remembered just 
before the closing of the small local tele- 
graph office, and although Mr. S—— was 
by no means in a condition to write his 
notice, he was yet sufficiently mellow with 
wine to be lachrymose and be over- 
whelmed at the idea of losing his post. We 
rushed off at once to the telegraph office 
and made frantic endeavors to induce 
the officials to keep the wires open while 
the notice was being written. But all 
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inducements failed. My father hit upon 
a stratagem at the last moment. At 
that date it was a rule of the Post- 
office that if the beginning of a long 
message were handed in before eight 
o’clock, the office must be kept open until 
its conclusion, as long as there was no 
break in the handing in of slips. My 
father therefore commanded me _ im- 
periously to telegraph anything that I 
liked to the newspaper office, as long as 
I kept it up while he was writing the 
notice of The Messiah. And the only 
thing that came into my head at the mo- 
ment was the church service. The news- 
paper was therefore astonished to receive 
a long telegram, beginning, “ When the 
wicked man turneth away from the sin 
that he has committed,’ and contin- 
uing through the Te Deum and the 
Nune Dimittis, till suddenly it arrived at 
“The Three Choirs Festival, Worcester, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1887.” 

Nowadays the acts of kindliness no 
doubt remain a feature of the musical 
world, but I think the enthusiasms as 
well as the ferocities have diminished 
altogether. Composers like Strauss and 
Debussy steal upon us as if it were in 
the night. Both Strauss and Debussy 
must be nearly as incomprehensible to 
good Wagnerites as were the works of 
Wagner to enthusiastic followers of Ros- 
sini and the early Verdi. Yet there 
are no outeries; there is no clamoring 
for the instant imprisonment of Strauss 
or of the laudatory critic. Nor is this 
want of enthusiasm limited to England. 
A little time ago I was present at the 
first performance in Paris of Strauss’s 
Also Sprach Zarathustra. The hall was 
filled with “ All Paris ”—all Paris polite, 
indifferent, blagueur, anxious to be pres- 
ent at anything that was new, foreign, 
or exotic. There was a_ respectable 
amount of applause, there was some 
yawning discreetly concealed. In the 
middle of it the old gentleman who had 
taken me to the performance got up 
suddenly and made for the door. He 
had, as I heard, some altercation with 
the attendants, for there was a rule that 
the door could not be opened while the 
musie played. I followed him to the 
door, and found my friend—the late 
General du Tannin, one of the veterans 
of the war of 1870—explaining to the 


attendant that he felt himself gravely 
indisposed and that he must positively 
be allowed to go away. We were at last 
permitted to go out. Outside, the General 
said that Strauss’s music really had 
made him positively ill. And it had mack 
him still more ill to hear it received with 
applause. He wanted to know what had 
happened to France—what had happened 
to Paris—to that Paris which in th 
seventies had resisted by force of arm 
the production of Tannhduser at th 
Opéra. The music appeared to him 
horrible, unbearable, and yet no on 
had _ protested. 

I could not help asking him why he 
had been present at all, and he said 
with an air of fine reason: 

“Well, we move in modern times. | 
still think it was wrong to produce Wag- 
ner at the Opéra so soon after the war 
It was unpatriotic, it was to take re- 
venge in the wrong direction. But | 
have had time enough, my friend, to be- 
come reconciled to the music of Wagner, 
as music. And I thought to myself, now 
here is a new German composer, I will 
not again make the mistake of violently 
abusing his music before I have heard a 
note of it. For the music of Wagner I 
abused violently before I had heard a 
note of it.” 

But the General went on to say that 
this new music was worse than nonsense: 
it was an outrage. The high discord 
ant notes gripped the entrails and gave 
one colic. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, “ you will see 
that no critic says a word against this 
music. They are all afraid. They all 
fear to make themselves appear as foolish 
as did the critics who opposed the school 
of Wagner.” 

And upon the whole I am inclined 
to think that the General was right. 
The other day I attended a concert con- 
sisting mainly of the song cycles of 
Debussy, setting the words of Verlaine. 
They were sung by an Armenian lady 
who had escaped from a Turkish harem, 
and had had no musical training. She 
was a barbaric creature who uttered loud 
howls, and the effect to me was dis- 
agreeable in the extreme; all the same 
the audience was crowded and enthusi- 
astic, and the most enlightened organ of 
musical opinion of to-day spoke of the 
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formance with a chastened enthusi- 
I happe ned to meet the writer of 
notice in the course of the following 
ernoon, and I asked him what he really 
for himself out of that singular 


collocation of sounds. He said, airily: 


‘Well, you see, one gets emotions!” 


[ said, “Good heavens, what sort of 

ns?” 

Ile answered: “ Well, you see, if one 

ts one’s eyes one can imagine that one 

strawberry jam and oysters, and 
at is rushing violently up and down 
keyboard of the piano with a cracker 

1 1 to its tail.” 

[ said: “ Then why in the world didn’t 

iy so in your notice?” 

LI smiled blandly. 

Well, you see, an ignorant public 
might take such a description for abuse, 

d we cannot afford to abuse any- 
thing new.” 

[ said: “You mean that you’re still 
frightened of Wagner?” 

“Oh, we're all still frightened of 
Wagner,” he answered, “ and it’s not only 
hat. The business managers of the 

-papers won't let us abuse anything, 
the papers weuld never get any more 
concert advertisements.” 

[ faney that this last statement was 
in the way of pulling my leg, for, as a 

atter of fact, there is only one news- 
paper in London that has any concert 
idvertisements at all, and this was not 
the paper that my friend represented. 
The remark would, however, have been 
true enough of the reviewers of books, 
for owing to the dread of losing pub- 
lishers’ advertisements there is practi- 
cally no paper—or there is practically 
only one paper-—in London that will in- 
sert an unfriendly review. Personally, 
being a writer of exclusive taste or of 
a jealous temperament, I am never per- 
mitted to review a book at all. Going, 
however, the other day, into the house of 
a friend who reviews books for one of 
our leading organs, I perceived upon a 
table the book of a much-boomed author 
who appeared to me to be exceedingly 
nauseous. I said: 

“Do, for goodness’ sake, let me save 
you the trouble of noticing that work.” 

And it was placed in my hand. I 
wrote a column of fairly mordant crit- 
icism; I extinguished the book, I mur- 
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dered the author with little stilettos, 
The notice was never printed, though 
my friend the reviewer duly received her 
check for one column—£1 17s. 6d.—which 
L presume was the price of silence. 

And there in a nutshell the whole 
matter is. The ferocity of the critics 
for one reason or another has come to 
an end. The eccentricities of the artists 
are curbed, the enthusiasms of the pub- 
lic are dead. I do rot know where we 
should have to go nowadays to find the 
cozy, musical audiences that subsisted 
into the eighties and nineties. Where 
now shall we find the performers of the 
old “ Monday Pops”? Where now shall 
we find the old little family party that 
the audience was? We used to pay a 
shilling, and went in through passages 
that resembled rats’ holes, in the back 
of the old St. James’s Hall. We 
used to sit in the semicircle of hard 
wooden seats that held the orchestra on 
symphony days. But these were quar- 
tette concerts. There was Joachim with 
the leonine, earnest head. There was 
Piatti with grizzled, clipped hair and 
beard, so that his head seemed ex- 
actly to reproduce the lines of the head 
of his violoncello. There was Riess with 
broad, honest, blond Teutonic features; 
there was Strauss with the head of a 
little bald, old mole with golden spec- 
tacles and a myopic air. Joachim would 
take a glance round the hall, having his 
violin resting already upon a _ handker- 
chief, upon his chest beneath his chin. 
IIe would make a little flourish with his 
bow like the conductor at an orchestra, 
the other three sitting silent, intent, 
caught up from the world. Joachim would 
lay his bow upon the strings; the sounds 
of the opening notes of the quartette 
would steal into the air, and, engrossed 
all round the orchestra, we would follow 
the music in the little miniature scores 
with the tiny notes—first subject, second 
subject, working out, free phantasia, re- 
capitulations. We should be almost as 
intent as the performers, and we should 
know each other—all of the audience— 
almost as well. You could not doubt the 
excellence of the music or the fellowship; 
there would never be a wrong note, just 
as there would never be a moment’s 
lapse in our attention. 

When these concerts were over, it was 
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sometimes my privilege to walk home 
along with Joachim and to carry his al- 
most too precious violin, since it made 
the privilege so very nervous an occasion. 
And I remember that on one occasion, 
somewhere in a by-street, we came upon 
an old blind fiddler playing a violin of 
which the body was formed of a corned- 
meat tin. Joachim stood for some min- 
nutes regarding the old man, then sudden- 
ly he took the violin into his own hands, 
and, having dusted it, asked me to pro- 
duce his own bow from his own case. 
He stood for some little time playing 
a passage from the Trillo del Diabolo 
of Tartini, looking as intent, as earnest, 
and as abstracted there in the empty 
street as he was accustomed to do upon 
the public platform. After a time he 
restored the instrument to the old fid- 
dler along with a shilling, and we pur- 
sued our way. Any executant of a 
personality more florid would have con- 
ducted the old blind fiddler into a main 
road, would have attracted a crowd, 
would have passed round the hat himself, 
would have erumpled into it several bank- 
notes, and would without doubt have had 
the affair reported in the newspapers. 
[ saw, indeed, only yesterday such a feat 
reported of a celebrated advertising ’cel- 
list. Joachim, however, merely wanted 
to know how an instrument with a metal 
belly would sound if it were properly 
played, and, having the information, 
since it seemed to him to be worth one 
shilling, he paid a shilling for it. I do 
not know where nowadays you could go 
to recapture that spirit of earnestness, 
On the other hand, I do not know where 
I should go to find a prima donna who 
would boast of having administered 
parsley to another’s parrot. And of one 
thing I am fairly confident—if practical- 
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ly none of us any more gets very excited 
about rival schools of music, very few 
of us at social functions talk quite s 
loudly as used to be the case in the da 
of Cimabue Brown and the Punch 
Mr. du Maurier. We talk, of course, an 
we talk all the time, but we talk in mu 
lower voices. We find that music agr 
ably accompanies conversation as long a 
we do not try to outshout the instr 
ments. We find, indeed, that music 
so stimulating to our ideas that, where: 
small talk may come exceedingly di 
ficult to us at any other time, there 
nothing that so makes irresistibly inté 
esting topics bubble up in the mind 

a pianissimo movement in the string 
waiting impatiently therefore for a p: 
sage in louder tones, we commence avi 
ly our furtive and whispered convers: 
tion, which continues till the last not 
of the selection. And this last not 
leaves us conversationally high and di 
with a feeling of nakedness and of abas! 
ment. Thus, indeed, music has com 
into its own. If it be less of an ar 
it has a greater utility. It has help 
the Englishman to talk. A few years ag 
one might drearily have imagined th: 
that was impossible. 

The other day I was at a wedding r 
ception. There was a very large crow 
In one corner an excellent quintet dis 
coursed selections from -the Cont 
adiHoffmann. We were all talking twer 
ty to the dozen. My vis-a-vis was tellin; 
me something that did not interest m« 
when the voice of a man behind me said 

“So they left him in prison with 
broken bottle of poison in his pocket.” 

And then the musie stopped suddenly 
and I never heard who the man was, « 


what he had done to get into prison, 01 


why he had broken the bottle of poison. 
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The Resignation of Professor Elsworth 


BY CLARE 


ISS MEADOWS greeted her visitor 
rather coolly; she had her doubts 
about strange ladies who sent up 

rgent messages. People had been call- 
g, too, so constantly of late; the still 
| house had actually rung with curious 
ices, the astounding news having evi- 
ently roused the whole community. Miss 
\eadows sighed involuntarily—how many 
areful lies she had already concocted in 
rder to shield as far as possible her 
phew ’s beloved privacy ! 
She glanced toward the latest intruder, 
xpecting some interrogatory remark, 
me expression of regret that the town 
geht be about to lose its greatest lion; 
x Professor Elsworth had many stanch 
dherents among the ladies, perhaps be- 
ause he had troubled himself so little 
to win their approbation. 
The present visitor, however, seemed 
no haste to open the conversation; she 
as looking about the room with eager 
eyes, her lips were parted to draw quick 
reath, her whole being appeared to be 
stirred by some secret, devouring excite- 
nent. Miss Meadows surveyed her more 
ntently. This was not the usual type of 
caller, this delicate, radiant creature, who 
had the air of having always commanded 
the indefinable air of one who had al- 
ways been treated with distinction, though 
this impression was immediately contra- 
licted by the sound of the visitor’s voice, 
vhich was almost childishly appealing. 
“You must think this very extraordi- 
ary? My ealling, I mean? But when 
[ read those things in the paper I was 
too indignant even to think ; I just rushed 
off on the spur of the moment. Oh, the 
scoundrels, to attack him by innuendoes!” 
The passion of the words startled the 
older woman. In this retreat of accurate 
thought, passion had been conspicuous by 
its absence. 
“Tt is difficult to see the right.” 
The stranger broke in impatiently. 
“Right? There isn’t any right; it is all 


BENEDICT 


abominably wrong. Doesn’t every one 
agree? What are his friends planning 
to do?” 

Her companion stared at her in grow- 
ing surprise; the other callers had not 
spoken with this assurance. “I have 
heard nothing definite,” she replied. 

The visitor threw out her hands. “ Oh, 
the cowardice of people!” 

Miss Meadows stiffened perceptibly ; 
she thought the gesture theatrical. “ The 
subject is very painful,” she said. 

The younger woman knit her fine brows. 
“ Of course it’s painful, especially to him. 
He must be horribly knocked under?” 

Miss Meadows maintained a frigid 
silence; this persistence was distinctly 
journalistic. Apparently the stranger 
ad the thought, for all at once her lips 
began to twitch. 

“T believe you take me for a female 
reporter ?” _* 

Miss Meadows reddened; the speaker’s 
tone was hilarious. 

“T hardly know what to take you for,” 
she rejoined; whereupon the stranger 
grew grave again immediately. 

“Please take me for Professor Els- 
worth’s friend. The fact is,” she added, 
with an efiort, “I used to be here a good 
deal some years ago—before his wife 
went away.” 

Miss Meadows gave a slight start. 
“Then you were a friend of hers?” 
she inquired. 

The stranger made a little grimace. 
“ Not especially; I was more a friend of 
his. I was fond of the house,” she ex- 
plained. “I am glad to see that it hasn’t 
been changed; at least, this room is just 
the same.” 

Her eyes seemed to beg for some- 
thing more. 

“My nephew is conservative,” the aunt 
observed. 

A shade passed over the visitor’s face. 
“Yes, he was conservative,” she agreed. 
Then she sat up straight in her chair. 
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“What I want to know is whether the 
report of the resignation is true?’ 

“That is utterly impossible for me 
to say.” 

“Tf he resigns, he will have to leave 
the place?” 

‘T can give you no details whatever.” 

There was a strong note of finality in 
this, but the visitor paid no kind of heed. 

“Details? You call that a detail?” 
She broke off excitedly. “Can I see him? 
Is he at home?’ 

Miss Meadows assumed a baffling man- 
ner. “He sees no one, not even his 
closest friends.” 

“Ts he in the house?” 

The question was imperious. For a 
moment the two women measured their 
strength, then the younger one became 
apologetic. 

“There is President MeGreer—they 
used to be great friends—if something 
were said—” 

Miss Meadows looked still more de- 
ji ected.’ 

“ He wouldn’t say it.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t, but some one 
could say it for him.” 

“ He wouldn’t allow it.” 

“He must be made to allow it!” 

The speaker’s voice had a_ certain 
buoyant confidence; Miss Meadows felt 
a thrill of sudden hope. 

The visitor seized her advantage; lean- 
ing forward, she fixed frank eyes on her 
companion. “Won’t you give me a 
chance?” she begged. 

A vivid flash of light revealed a be- 
wildering fact. Miss Meadows gave a 
gasp. “TI have no right,” she began, and 
then stopped; the stranger’s gaze was sin- 
gularly compelling. 

“T only ask for a few minutes,” the 
latter urged; “it is for his sake.” 

Miss Meadows rose; the stranger rose, 
too, precipitantly; her agitation was in- 
creasingly apparent. 

“T will tell him you are here.’ 

The visitor interrupted with some vehe- 
mence. “No, don’t tell him; just say 
that he is wanted on business.” 

Miss Meadows hesitated, inspecting the 
petitioner—how sweet she was, how in- 
deseribably alluring! So much was clear 
now that before had been mysterious. 

“He is suffering,” she murmured; “ he 
can’t bear much more to-day.” 


? 





“He won't suffer through me—you 
needn’t be afraid.” 

Miss Meadows walked slowly toward 
the door; the visitor sprang up and ra 
to her side. 

“Thank you,” she cried, holding o1 
her hand. Miss Meadows took it; sh 
even pressed it very gently. Persona 
charm was notoriously misleading, yet 
it was good to find some one who fel 
and stated things strongly; it seemed ¢ 
give one courage. Perhaps James, to 
would be roused from his lethargy 
a lethargy which at this juncture wa 
most deplorable. 

When the stranger found herself alo1 
she abandoned all attempt at self-contro! 
First, she paced the floor in nervous im 
patience, after which she proceeded t 
examine the library with feverish minute- 
ness. Nothing escaped her observation; 
she even mounted a chair in order t 
explore the high mantel-shelf. It wa 
here, as she well recollected, that thi 
picture of Elsworth’s wife had always 
atood—a delicate, gilt-framed miniatur 
It stood on the mantel-shelf no longer 
There were other things, too, that slx 
missed, little touches here and there about 
the room, a woman’s touches—his wife’s 
she knew them to have been. It was a 
if all trace of that earlier presence ha 
been rigorously eliminated. What r 
mained was, of course, very distinguished, 
though the brightness had somehow go 
out of it. On reaching the old oa 
writing-table, she paused and seated her 
self behind it. The desk was laboriously 
tidy; besides the usual appointments, 
there were numerous piles of papers, neat 
ly tied together and labelled; also a fev 
unopened letters. The stranger’s fingers 
earessed the various objects, touching 
each separate article with a kind of child 
ish eagerness. 

All at once her attitude changed, eac! 
line of her supple figure became tense 
She strained her ears—that was a ste] 
on the stairs. The door opened, and a 
man entered the room. 

The woman sat perfectly still; on see- 
ing her the man gave a low ery, the! 
instinctively he turned and closed th« 
door. The woman waited, she must giv 
him a moment; he was staring at her 
his face was inscrutable. Her limbs 
twitched; this silence was unbearable 
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She broke it, speaking jerkily, with uncer- 

Lin intonation. 

‘TI suppose you think I am at my old 
tricks? At your desk, destroying the 

mmetry of your arrangements? Sut 

always irritated me to see things in 
les; I was always possessed to pull them 
ut.” She gazed at him with troubled 
es. “Tam not really flippant, James.” 

He walked heavily across the room 
nd sank down in a chair with its back 
o the light. The action had something 

timate about it. The woman drew a 

reath of relief. 

‘I know why you have come,” he an- 

unced. His voice sounded very far 
away. - 

She left her place and seated herself 
nearer to him, she wished if possible to 
read his expression; but the shadow cov- 
ered his features like a mask. 

“No, you don’t,” she said; “you only 
know the obvious reason. Oh, James, this 
mis¢ rable business !” 

He made an imperative gesture. “ Not 
that, please.” 

“Yes, just that,” she retorted. 

He straightened himself. “I don’t 
want pity.” 

‘You won’t get any from me. I need 
all I have for myself.” 

He surveyed her searchingly from his 
position of advantage; his eyes travelled 
swiftly from her forehead to her throat, 
and then to her shoulders. At that point 
she caught the look. It brought the hot 
blood to her cheeks. 

“ How patient you are!” she exclaimed. 
“Tn your place I should say something 
severe.” 

“T have no place—as far as you are 
concerned.” 

She bent forward, peering at him in 
the gloom. “ Why not? What has been 
changed ?” 

“ Everything—even your name. My 
aunt—” 

“Oh, I had to do that,” she explained. 
“Tf I had sent up my ecard, she would 
have begged to be excused. She distrust- 
ed me horribly as it was, even if she didn’t 
know me by sight. But I haven’t come 
to talk about her; I have come to talk 
about you. What does it mean, James? 
[ was perfectly aghast. How dare they 
attack you—even indirectly? It would 
be Indicrous if it were not so abominable. 
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Why, you’re the only man of absolute 
integrity that one has ever heard of !” 
“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” he cried, with sudden asperity. 
“T know you, that you are incapabk 
“We won’t discuss that, please.” 
“ But l’ve come to discuss it.” 
He shrugged his shoulders ironically. 
“ Really, you must allow me to say—” 
“No, don’t say it. I know it as well 
as you do.” 
He was silent, staring before him. 
She continued: “ You will fight them, 


. ” 
ol course ¢ 


“T shall do nothing—nothing at all.” 

“But you must. What have people 
advised ?” 

“T haven’t discussed it with any one.” 

“That’s all the more reason for dis- 
cussing it with me.” 

“Why should 1? We’ve been strangers 
for two years.” 

“ We’re not strangers now.” 

This statement seemed to rouse a 
fierce resentment in him. He turned on 
her. “ Why did you come? Another im- 
pulse? Your impulses have been dis- 
astrous to me, Barbara.” 

Her mouth drooped. “ That’s unjust— 
I came to help. Don’t be so rigid, 
James.” 

Elsworth gave a short laugh. “ Yes, I 
am very rigid indeed, letting you sit ther 
and say whatever you please—you, whom 
I ought not to allow inside my house.” 

Her eyes flashed. “I haven’t disgraced 
you,” she eried; “you have no right to 
speak as if I had.” 

He moved sideways; the light fell on 
his face, revealing the deep hollows in 
his cheeks. 

“You don’t look well,” she said, 
abruptly; “you are worrying—things 
aren’t worth it—I always told you.” 

He did not answer. She went on im- 
pulsively: 

“Something must be done. I will go 
to President McGreer.” 

Elsworth confronted her with a frown. 
“ Not on any account. It would be pre- 
posterous—under the circumstances.” 

“But you don’t know what the circum- 
stances are; I haven’t come to them.” 

“No circumstances could justify your 
going.” 

She gave him a curious glance. “ What 
do you mean by that, James?” 
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“T mean that I don’t wish my wife to 
eurry favor with the head of the uni- 
versity.” 

She made an impatient movement. 
“ Ah, there you are—prohibition No. 100! 
Once I counted them; they reached a high 
figure. You didn’t realize—for me, little 
rules were impossible. If vou had given 
me one big rule, I would have kept it.” 

He took her up sarcastically. “ Well, 
now there are neither big rules nor little 
rules; you must be very happy.” 

She met his look defiantly, but in meet- 
ing it her mood changed again. She 
clasped her hands across her knees. “I 
will tell you just how happy I have been.” 

A sudden throb of pain startled the 
self-contained man; it was so long since 
he had felt anything acutely. 

“You see,” she began, “I was a great 
deal too sanguine; I thought that, given 
a fair chance, I could make my life what- 
ever I chose, blotting out the opening 
chapter if need be. Well, I soon found 
that I couldn’t. People were nice to me, 
of course. I went about a good deal at 
first, but by degrees I began to see that 
they were wondering about me; what I 
was doing alone in town. They didn’t 
ask, but I read it in their eyes. So I 
opened the subject myself; I told my 
women friends just how the case stood. 

“ After that the women were rather less 
cordial, but the men—well, they were 
rather more so. That annoyed me; there 
was nothing big, you understand, only 
little things; but somehow they jarred. 
When they saw that I didn’t like their 
attentions, they left me alone. I didn’t 
like that either. So I tried to be affable 
again; I invited people to luncheon and 
dinner. They came, but they didn’t ask 
me in return; at least not to the best 
things they were giving. That made me 
very indignant—I had done nothing to 
forfeit their esteem. After that I got blue 
and upset; I was introspective for the 
first time in my life; I realized how de- 
pendent women are. Then one day I 
read in the paper a fine review of your 
latest scientific volume. It brought me 
up with a start; I saw that your life had 
not been spoiled. I resolved to do some- 
thing with mine; I felt that if you knew, 
vou would say that I was a failure in 
every way; that having proposed and in- 

sisted on equal liberty, I hadn’t the nerve 
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to live up to my convictions. That 
steadied me; I took a new line; I went 
in for concerts and ladies’ clubs. They 
amused me a good deal at first—the clubs 
did; the music depressed me, but the clubs 
were really great fun; you had to write 
papers about things. You should have 
seen me working over mine! They were 
spirited, though you would have shud- 
dered—at the syntax, I mean. But it 
occupied the evenings.” 

She paused, unclasping her hands. 
“ And then I read about you in the paper 
—about this trouble—I didn’t stop to con- 
sider; it was an impulse, as you said, 
and I followed it. I wanted to tell you 
how strongly I felt—how indignant, that 
you should ever have been attacked. I 
don’t suppose you care in the least, but 
I had to do it—to express my utter be- 
lief in you.” 

She was looking at him with luminous 
eyes. The man’s face worked; he burst 
out passionately : 

“You are wrong! I haven’t done my 
best—not for a long time. They accuse 
me of carelessness—I have been careless, 
I put no heart in my work. It was weak- 
ness in me; a man must conquer things, 
if he has the right stuff in him; but I 
didn’t conquer, I let myself brood. At 
first I was very bitter against you; after- 
ward I was bitter against myself; I felt 
what a poor creature I must be not to 
be able to hold my own wife. At last 
I tried to throw myself into my work 
again, but it was too late; the mischief 
had been done. I had lost touch, I could- 
n't regain my influence; I thought people 
looked at me askance; even McGreer 
seemed to turn against me. I was sensi- 
tive; I withdrew myself as much as pos- 
sible, devoting myself to private research. 
I published my book; it was successful. 
Then, all at once, the bolt fell. There 
was truth in what they hinted, that is 
why I could not reply; there was only one 
thing that I could do, and that is done.” 

Barbara gave a low cry. “ You have 
resigned 2” 

“The letter has gone.” 

She rose impetuously, and stood direct- 
ly in front of him; her cheeks were 
flushed, her whole body seemed to quiver. 

“ James, will you let me come back— 
simply—just as I went? I believe it 
would help to make things straight.” 
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RESIGNATION 


She hesitated, dropping her eyes. “I 
inderstand the—the difticulty of our 
position—but I would make it as easy as 
possible—we could be quite independent.” 

Elsworth sprang to his feet; his an- 
lar form seemed to tower above her 
hreateningly. He leoked at her fixedly 

an instant—the look burned her— 

n he made a gesture of abhorrence. 

“Never! How dare you propose it? 
I would rather die than go through that 

sery twice.” 

She shrank back, the blood rushed to 
her heart, she had the sensation of having 
been struck—brutally—for the first time 
n her life. She made a blind dash for 
he door; her eyes were blurred, but she 

ned for the knob. She found it, and 

out into the hall. Panting she lean- 
d against the wall. Her knees shook. 
Presently she thought she heard a step 
he was coming—she must get away at 

ce; she could never see him, never, 
ever—after this. She tried to run across 
he hall, but she stumbled. A hasty step 
ime down the stairs. 

“What is it? Are you ill?’ Miss 
Meadows had hold of her arm. 

Barbara did not speak, but she laid 
her head against the friendly shoulder. 

Miss Meadows had a sudden inspira- 

n. “Come up-stairs with me,” she 
said, soothingly. 

Barbara followed her without any 
plan; it was good to be protected again. 
When they reached the upper floor, Miss 
Meadows paused before the only door that 


was close d. 


tior 


Jarbara raised a white, protesting face. 
“Oh, not that room!” she cried, under 
her breath. 

Miss Meadows opened the door without 
replying, and Barbara’s eyes fastened 
themselves on what lay within. 

It was a small chamber, opening into 
a larger one; it had two windows daintily 
veiled in ruffed muslin. The furniture 
was light, the paper delicately flowered; 
a woman’s hand was everywhere ap- 
parent. It seemed to be a kind of boudoir, 
though there was a bed, neatly made, in 
the corner. Above the bed a group of 
cherubs kept guard; below the cherubs 
hung a gilt-framed miniature; on the 
table there was a vase of fresh flowers, a 
current number of a magazine lay near 
by, also a pair of glasses and a pipe. 
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Barbara stood speechless for a second, 
her breast rose and fell tumultuously; 
then, with an inarticulate ery, she pushed 
Miss Meadows aside, and flying across 
the room, she flung herself down besid 
the bed. 

A moment later Miss Meadows burst 
into the library. “James, go up-stairs 
at once. Your room—don’t wait an in- 
stant!” 

Elsworth hastened to obey, scarcels 
knowing what he was doing, for the 
strain of the past hour had begun to tell 
upon him heavily. 

He gained his room mechanically; it 
was empty, but he heard the sound of 
violent weeping. He sprang forward, his 
wife’s little room, his secret sanctuary 
he stood spellbound on the threshold. It 
was incredible, yet his’ eyes could not 
deceive him—there she was, on her knees, 
weeping bitterly! 

He moved toward her; apparently she 
did not hear. He bent over her in help- 
less agitation. “ Barbara, don’t ery—~ 
don’t ery! 

She started, raising swollen eyes to his. 
He put his arm about her instinct: 
ively, and she clung to him, clasping 
his knees. 

“ Don’t ery,” he repeated ; “T can’t 
bear it.” 

She grew quieter; the hard sobs grad 
ually ceased. At last she spoke. “ This 
room, Jim—it tells me everything.” 

A sudden anger sprang up in him at 
her words; she knew his secret—now he 
meant to know hers. 

He caught her wrists and lifted her 
to her feet. “Why did you come? Be- 
fore God, I will know! And why did you 
go? The whole truth, Barbara!” 

The hot color rushed into her cheeks. 
“T went away because I thought you 
didn’t care. You found fault with me 
continually about little things. It’s the 
critical mind, I suppose, but I wasn’t 
used ‘to it—though if you had given m« 
the other side 
cold to me, Jim.” 

He released her with a gesture of 
despair. 

“Oh, I was odious, too,” she mur- 





but you didn’t—you wer 


mured. “But you asked for the truth, 
and the truth is that you drove me away 
by yvour—aloofness.” 


Elsworth faced her. Then why did 
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you come back? If you found me so 
impossible—so inhuman ?” 

“T didn’t say that,” she objected, 
passionately. 

“ Why did you come back?” he insisted. 

“ Because I was so indignant about 
—this business. I thought I might be 
able to help—I— Oh, it was a mood, if 
you like.” 

He surveyed her fixedly for an instant. 
“Was it a mood when you proposed ta 
stay for good ””? 

“ No,” she stammered. “I meant every 
word. I thought, in a new place—in 
new surroundings— Oh, don’t catechise 
me, James!’ 

He caught her hand again, forcing her 
to look at him. “ You haven’t told me 
the whole truth,” he said, excitedly. “ If 
I made your life here so unbearable, you 
would never have come back to me for a 
mere whim about a town. I haven’t 
changed—at least you don’t know that 
I have—why would a new scene make 
any difference between us?” 

She pulled away from him vehemently. 
“ Very well, then, I will tell you the whole 
truth—besides everything else, there was 
President McGreer.” 

Elsworth started. “What has he to 
do with it?” he questioned, sharply. 

“ He made this place impossible to me,” 
she cried, with sudden fierceness. “ He 
monopolized you—body and soul. You 
were absorbed in him and in your work 
under him. When he was present, you 
didn’t know that I existed. I was left 
to myself for days at a time—even your 
evenings were often spent at his house. 
His influence over you was tremendous, 
and it was a bad influence. I always 
knew that. I never trusted him, and now 
see how he’s deserted you!” 

Elsworth had grown very white. When 
he spoke it was in a strange new tone. 

“T see it all now,” he exclaimed. “I 
was a fool not to have seen it long before! 
Oh, don’t interrupt me; I must speak 
while I can—I haven’t your gift of ex- 
pression—I haven’t anything that you 
have—that was our trouble. You were 
quick—I was slow—you laughed at most 
things—why not at me? I was cold to 
vou in self-defence—I dreaded your ridi- 
cule—so I criticised you to cover my awk- 
wardness. Do you see? I do, perfectly. 
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I ought to have held you with all the 
strength and all the passion that are in 
me—for they are in me, Barbara—instead 
of which I let you drift out of my life 
Oh, I’ve been terribly to blame; though, 
God knows, I loved you!” 

Barbara took two steps toward him; 
her cheeks were pink, her breath came 
fast. 

“Jim,” she panted, “will you let me 
stay and—and go with you wherever you 
go’? This is the second time I have asked, 
but you won’t refuse twice—you can’t—” 
Her voice broke unexpectedly. Elsworth 
stood as if turned to stone. She went 
on, speaking hurriedly. “I promise that 
you won’t be tormented by my ‘im- 
pulses ’—I’ve grown more reasonable in 
these two years of blank wretchedness. 
Oh yes, I’ve been wretched every instant 
—and homesick—homesick for you, Jim. 
There, now you know the whole truth!” 

Elsworth sprang forward, pressing her 
to him almost wildly. She burst into 
tears, hiding her face against his shoul- 
der. He comforted her with eager anx- 
iety, kissing her repeatedly and murmur- 
ing words of passionate praise, for her 
accusations still hurt him cruelly, and 
the memory of them must hurt her too, 
he reasoned. But Barbara’s mood had 
changed. completely—her sudden changes 
had always bewildered him. 

“ Oh, Jim,” she cried, “I was so afraid 
you wouldn't resign, that when you said 
the letter had gone, my heart leaped so, I 
ecouldn’t think of any words—that was 
why my first proposal was so halting. 
All the same, your rejection of it was 
brutal.” She looked up at him with eyes 
that accused. 

He bent over her. “It was death to 
me to have you near—and yet—” 

She put her fingers across his lips. 
“What is the best thing that has ever 
happened to you?” she demanded, gayly. 

“My resignation,” he answered, kiss- 
ing her hand with fervor. 

“Now you must ask what is the best 
thing that has ever happened to me?” 

“T do ask it,” he said, unsteadily. 

Barbara gave a tremulous little sound. 
half a laugh and half a sob, then 
stooping, she laid her cheek against 
his hand. “This little room, Jim, and 
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or at least impatient, for the two other 
parts which are to complete the trilogy 
promised; an enemy might say threat- 
ened; but we are no enemy, and we 
rather admire the naive courage of the 
author in giving so brave a warning, 
especially at a moment when the reader 
may be doubting whether he can stand 
any more of Hilda. For ourselves we 
will say that we can stand a great deal 
more of Hilda, and that we should like 
very much to know how or why, having 


y 


just engaged herself to Clayhanger, she 
should immediately marry another man. 
We should like to have the author’s ex- 
planation We are sure that it will be 
interesting, that it will be convincing, 
even if it is not satisfactory. That is his 
peculiar property: to be convincing if 
not satisfactory, and always to be inter- 
esting. We would not spare the least of 
his details, and as we have suggested, 


iss is a mass of details, not only 





supe rficialls but integrally. 


If it shall be demanded how, since he 


is a mass of details, his work can also 
be epical, we will say that the central 
motive of his fiction—that is, his good 
fiction—is the collective life of those 


Five Towns, and that his fiction revolves 
round this, falling back into it by a force 
as of gravitation, when it seems finally 
thrown off from it. It is epical, not 
with the epicality of the Odyssey, but 
of the Iliad, and its hero is a popula- 
tion of Achaian homogeneity; yet it is 
not Homeric so much as it is Tols- 
toyan, and its form, its symmetry, its 
beauty is spiritual rather than plastic. 
For this sort of epical grandeur, which 
we find in high degree in Mr. Bennett’s 
true fiction, the supreme Russian gave 
once for all the formula when he said, 
“The truth shall be my hero,” and it 
was not necessary for the Englishman, 
when he took the Five Towns for his 
theme, to declare that he was going to 
act upon it; you could not read a dozen 
paragraphs of his book without seeing 
what he meant to do, what he was al- 
ready about. Tolstoy’s inspiration was 
his sense of the essential equality of 
men, and the essential value of every 
human being, who in any scheme of art 
must be as distinctly recognized as every 
other, whether prominently shown or not. 
Something must be said or done to let 


you into the meaning of every soul in 
the story; none could be passed over as 
insignificant; each presence contributed 
to the collective effect, and must be pre 
portionately recognized. Life may seen 
to consist of a few vast figures, of 
few dramatic actions; and the representa 
tion of life may reflect this appearance 
but for the artist there can be no seeming 
except as the result of being, and his 
design, in fiction at least, must be s 
Pre-Raphaelite that the reader can al 
ways see the being within the seeming 
The nakedness of humanity under it 
clothes must be sensible to the painter 
or he will not be able to render the figure, 
even if apparently it is no more part of 
the drama than a table or a chair; 
really, it can never help being part of 
the drama 

We do not say that the perception ot 
this is always evident in what Mr 
Bennett does, or the consciousness of it; 
but we do say that without it, latent or 
patent, his work would lack mastery, the 
mastery which we feel in it. He has by 
means of it made his Five Towns, just 
wherever or whatever they are, as actual 
ly facts of the English map as if their 
names could be found in the gazetteer 
The towns are so actual, in fact, that we 
have found their like in our own coun- 
try, and when reading the Grim Smil 
of them, we were always thinking of 
certain American places. Of cours 
one always does something of this sort 
in reading a book that convinces, but 
here was a book that studied unex- 
pected traits of English life, and com- 
mended them so strongly to our credence 
that we accepted them for American, 
for New England, for Connecticut. Aft 
erward in reading more of the author's 
work, say The Old Wives’ Tale and 
Clayhanger, we were aware of psychical 
differences in those manufacturing-town, 
middle-class English people from our 
own, which we wish we could define bet- 
ter than we shall probably be able to do. 
Like our own they are mostly con- 
scientious, whether still sunk in their 
original Dissent, or emancipated by th 
Agnostic motions of modern science; they 
are of a like Puritan conscience with our 
own New-Englanders; they feel, beyond 
the help of priest or parson, their per- 
sonal responsibility for wrong-doing. But 
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insurpassably imaginative, as the 
always and alone is; but mor 
anything it is interesting and 
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learning of any but the fe 
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en and women presently writing 


but an illustration of the truth 
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is at once intensely realistic 
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Valdés, there is no writer living in whose 
reality we 
than 


we can 


can promise ourselves greater 


Mr. 


instant ly 


jov Bennett. For one thing, 


know it from his un- 


reality; we lose no time in doubt; the note 
f truth or the 


with the first 


note of untruth is struck 


word: in one case we can 


securely lend our whole soul to listening 
to the end; in the other, we can shut the 
book, quite safe from losing anything. 
But again the question is not so 
much esthetical or ethical {the one al- 
ways involves the other) as psycho- 


logical. 
of the 
taneously 


Apparently there are two selves 


on simul- 
entirely 
posed in theory and practice. 


novelist who are 


writing fiction op- 


Can there, 


outside of the haunts of the Advertising 


Muse, be any possible comparison be- 
tween The Gates of Wrath, say, and 
The Old Wives’ Tale, say? If we are 


right in holding that there can be 
then 


none, 
is not it within the force of hyp- 
notice suggestion to constrain the self of 
Mr. Bennett writing such books as The 
Gates of Wrath to write such books as 
The Old Wives’ Tale, and to do this in- 
variably? The self which we here pro- 
constrain may reply that it 
addresses an entirely different public, 
which does not care for Old Wives’ Tales, 
but wants Gates of Wrath, and con- 
tinually more of them. To any such 
argument we should return that a public 
of this sort is profitably negligible; and 
in our contention we believe shall 
have the earnest and eager support of that 
self of Mr. Bennett’s which writes only, 
and can write only, The Old Wives’ Tales, 
and the like, and to which we are now 


pose to 


we 


looking impatiently for the two remain- 
ing parts of the Clayhanger trilogy. 

Of cours¢ 
that there 
netts, 


there is always the chance 
two Mr. Arnold Ben- 
Or 
is a pseudo-Mr. 
is abusing the name 


may be 
rather than two selves of one. 
that there 
Arnold Bennett who 


it may be 


of a master to foist his prentice inven- 
upon the public. In 
hardly know 


tions 


this case we 


what to sug: 


gest in the way 


of remedy. It would be difficult to bring 


such a matter into court, or if it could be 
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got there it might result in giving a 
undegirable extension to the publicity 

the prentice work. Otherwise, we shou 
hopé that something in the nature of 

injunction might be made to apply t 
f the pseudo- Mr, Arnol 
Bennett, which are clearly contra bo 
mores. After all, however, it may be bx 


the practices 


simply to let the genuine author writ 


the ungenuine down. He is unquestion 


ably competent to do so, or at least ther 


is no author now living who is mot 


competent. It is searcely the moment 


here at the foot of our fourth page, t 
state his qualifications in full, but v 
may say that the genuine Mr. Arnold 


Bennett writes with a directness which 
full of admirable consciousness. Slowly, 
earefully, distinctly, he accumulates th 





evidences of situation and character, al 
then sets them forth so steadily, so clear 
ly, that your mind never misgives y 

as to their credil ility. In the long 
stretches of time covered by the action, 
the persons of the drama grow up from 
childhood to youth, from youth to age, 
and when they die it is no more theatric- 
ally than when the immense majority of 
the race daily attests its mortality. Mor 
important than all this, it is shown how 
each seed of character bringeth forth 
fruit of its kind, and does not turn into 
some other kind because of the weather, 
the drought, the frost, the tempest; no 
nature is changed in a single night from 


black to white, or the reverse. We do 
not allege instances because the books 
are all instance, but what is certain, 


without any such trouble, is that here onc 
more, and in the years might 
have feared would be years of famine, v 
have a harvest of fiction, such as 
not been surpassed in any former season, 
and the field of it is so that no 
one of wholesome appetite need hunger. 
Whether the reaper shall finally stand 
out against the sky as vast as_ th 
reapers of not matter. 
Probably he will not. Along with other 
kinds of heroes, the author-hero has prob- 
ably gone forever. At least, in the in- 
terest of literature, we hope so 


that we 


has 


wide 


other day Ss, does 
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HE poet and artist have always 
und the nature in man_ the 
ground of their art, and their 

« of it has been the measure of 
r distinction; for this nature is 
real humanity, the human _ psyche 
beneath all disguises and _ trav- 

s of it and yet somehow in all 
ese, and, being itself creative, invites 
creative imagination of the artist. 
archaic forms of sculpture were ex- 
nless puppets, with arbitrary ear- 
rks designating the particular hero or 
| represented, until the Greeks gavi 
statue the living lines of nature, and 
art of seulpture was born. To us 
statues of Athene or Hermes or 
heseus, in the round, or in relief on a 
mple frieze, like the figures, equally 
tuesque, upon the stage in a Greek 
gsedy, seem to belong to the realm of 
air; but to the Athenian they repre- 
ted what dwelt in his inmost thoughts 
id dreams, having been born, having 
wn, and having been cherished there, 
ll it had become his developed nature. 
he sculptor and dramatist so radiantly, 


nd in so exquisitely human form, em- 


died the familiar thought and dream 
it the realization seemed a surprising 
nder. This has always been the magic 
irt—to find the nature in man, dulled, 
may be, by its very familiarity, and, re- 
ving it from its native springs, to illu- 
ite it and translate it by concrete em- 
ment in terms of beauty and wonder, 
eeping it human in its exaltation. 


romance of art, or, perhaps we should 
+] 


e art of romance—a later develop- 
is to find the remote and strange 
| translate it in terms of the homely 
| familiar, a lesser achievement; for, 
le it may be an enlargement, it is not 
exaltation of human consciousness. 

The alien, even when it appears in hu- 
in guise, is not easily made familiar 
as to seem a part of the nature of thos« 
whom it is abruptly introduced, or 


ikin to that nature; it is an inert element 









in consciousness, discomforting, if not 


hostile and repellent, until it is assim1 
lated, when often it ceases to be inter- 
esting. The creative imagination is hard- 
ly concerned with it, nor does it appeal 
to imaginative sensibility, but rather to 
a superficial fancy, like that of the child 
for whom the grotesque and bizarre and 
the mildly horrible have a fascination. 
The nature in man is built up through 
attractions and repulsions, sympathies 
and antipathies, loves and hates, hopes 
and fears—through these in all their 
degrees and variations—but it is knit 
together, in the individual and_ col- 
lective organism, primarily through its 
affinities, which indeed determine the re- 
pellences, as selection involves rejection 
and individual or social integration in- 
volves self-protective oppugnancy. In the 
physical world repulsion is the comple- 
ment of attraction, else the universe 
In this natural 
and complementary sense repulsions are 
to be respected in the human world. We 
do not look for any millennium, however 
peaceable, in which lovers will cease to 
quarre] and make up again, for the more 
poignant consciousness of love; nor one, 


would be conglomerate. 


indeed, in which lovers will not change 
partners. But the nature in man, be- 
cause it is capable of reason and arbi- 
trary choice, must pass through crude 
stages of misdfrected passion before it 
reaches comprehension, self-control, and 
the catholic sense of kinship; must com- 
plete its cycle of development through an 
eccentric course in which it seems to 
deny and contradict its very foundatior 

everything in itself that may be called 
natural. But in reality, throughout thi 
devious course, the nature in man is 
dominant, though it has a destiny so dis- 
tinct from that of the nature in the 
physical world—a destiny which involves 
experience and which is illustrated by 
fallibility as truly as by achievement. 
The student of history tracing the long 
retrospect of vice, cruelty, and folly, of 
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I day environment Remoteness 
le f clearness rather than for r 
tic strangenes nd the mythical o1 
roi tment intensified and exalted 


the background against 


hic h the cle rly pr yected line s ot stat- 
ary group or dran atic spectac le Stor d 
. inward familiarity in the minds 


beholders or a what they 


idic nce 


le d, what collectively they had pride 
the st of their dreams. It was for 


ie Greeks a stable familiarity, so well 


defined that the scenes and personages 

even the unseen world had no atmos- 
phere of mystery about them: and it was 
+] 


ere ative ly 


e distincti 
to 


their great 


this 


n oft 


artists 


embody familiarity, 


uutwardly projecting and visualizing its 


essential traits. 


The plastic arts esthet- 
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gether, because the nature in n 
different. TT] magina f the art 
appealed to a nature in the medieval n 
of the Renaissance period which had 


grown spontaneously 


into harmonious maturity. 


ture, with ar 


deed an unde Ve I ped na 
and 10 


lingering in old songs 


romantic heroie strain of its « 
and sagas—a stra 


the on hand by 
paganism which was refined and 


suddenly checked on 
sottens 
to a guise ke that of t 


wholly unli 


Barbarian, and, on the other hand, 


a firmly established Christian ritual a1 
doctrine, equally strange, bi 
a spiritual principle which created a’new 
nature rather than appealed to the old 


It was to the new nature thus create: 


it embodying 
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have been developed, out of the 
d strains of Gothicism and Chris- 
human sensibility that, whil 
distinctively wsthetie as the Greek, 


transcended the Greek in spiritual 


prehension and sympathy—a_sensi- 


too, which in its evolution was far 
nd that of the erude medieval Bar- 
to whom the Mystery Play was at 
a naive entertainment and a doc- 
I dification. The intervening eul- 


had developed a society the extremes 
hich met—the aristocratic and the 
ian with a middle class between, 


which, as if from some Hebraic 


re, had sprung the _ iconoclastic 


tan, the nearly fledged Democrat, 


m it is absolutely necessary to tak 


nt, as pr phetie f a divestiture 


tie and privilegs which, while an- 
nistic to drama and fiction and all 


creations of art, was to prepare th 


for the full emancipation of the 


imagination. 


thea \ t hun r Milt 
el Pur tal 1 B } 
| reactiol the poets t the 
at I i lat Bvyro1 the 
w t d . i 
it did ! ! 4 
) 
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i 
Q , 3 ; i 
! { hye iy 
? T | ' , 
i ¢ , | nat : 
her which woe secon the oc 
I ier! nan as developed peri ‘ 
nd consciousness—is again, the true 
in the true way of becoming a nature, 
just as the fiction which reflect t 1s in 
the true way f becoming natural. 
The primitive nature in man could hav 


mediate; its development was closely pro- 
vincial, but, from the first, social, estab- 
lishing the bond first of family and then 
of tribal kinship. Art in its earliest 
form was not a reflection but an exal 
ed expression of life through vibrant 
rhythm of bodily movement in song and 
dance When the human Psvyel« 

this ehrysalis and gained her yw os, tl 
primitive intimacies were relaxed by th 
listanees of her flight, and the creation 
ot represt ntative art reflected as well as 
exalted the awakened and expanded na 


ination, whic h 


























» reflection in art; it was insulated, 


1 only the sense of the near and im- 


ire in man, created in him by his imag 
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corresponding to his more varied expe- 
rience and enlarged consciousness, peo- 
pling the unseen world with mythical 
impersonations shaped by his hopes and 


fears, and the remote past of his race 


with the legendary heroes fashioned by 


his pride Appealing to a 
constituted, we behold a 
Hellenic 
was, ts rhythmic tension far transecend- 
ing thi 


and aspiration 
nature thus 
representative art such as the 
merely physiological ecstasy of 
an earlier time. archi- 
tecture, 


Greek sculpture, 
and drama, all seemed to rise to 
the rhythmic measure of stately music. 


What, then, 


which is 


is this new nature in man 
What is it in 
which 
Shakespe are 


coming to be? 
contrast to the natur 
/Eschylus and Dante and 
and all the old masters in art and lit- 


upon 


erature built their stately superstructures ? 
It is 
primitive 


correspondent to 
naturalism. It has, fully de- 
veloped, the sense of kinship, but that 


sense is catholic, not provincial; nothing 


antipodally 


human is alien or, from instinctive sus- 
picion, antagonized as hostile; war there- 
fore is becoming to seem as monstrous to 
human sensibility as the old rite of hu- 
man sacrific 

The new nature is rhythmically ac- 
cordant with the old ideals entertained 
at every stage of departure from the first 
naturalism, but it translates every term 
of superstition, heroism, and competition 
into. a new language. It is not without 
a sympathetic comprehension of every 
investment it has repudiated, nor lacking 
reverence for symbols it has foregone. 

verity thus 
clothed upon and partially represented in 


Possessed of the essential 


the past, it not only can more clearly 
interpret the old costume and insignia 
than if these were a part of its own in+ 
timate familiarity, but still finds them 
impressive and cherishes them as souve- 
nirs of a memorable human pilgrimage. 
It recollects, with the thrill of race- 
remembrance, and revives the art which 
reflected and exalted the older nature in 
man, and often in its own distinctive 
arts of fiction and music blends the old 
with the new as in a Hewlett romance 
ra Wagner opera. 

Every renewal of the nature in man 
has ineluded in its own distinctive har- 
mony a resurrection and redemption of 
his past nature—the rescue, at least, of 
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the living moments of that past—so th: 
it has been called a rey val, which 
something quite different f1 m a surviv 


The ultra-modern renewal, with its 


complete divestiture of characteristic 


ward traits of past humanity, is yet tl 


most radical revival of humanity it 
A sense of realized humanity, or rath 
of humanity in the process of realizati 
in the 


totality of its powers and ¢: 


pacities, becomes a luminous disclosu 
of the whole evolutionary procedurs 
its reality and harmony. 

This sense of realization is not at 
like that millennial conception of a 
deemed humanity which abolishes nat 
altogether, coming to its flat conclusi 
in static equilibrium. It is simply 
recognition of possibilities in the li 
of what has already become a part of « 
experience. The primary elements 
human nature remain the same, but th 
human sensibility has been transformed, 
becoming the ground of a new and e: 
panded consciousness, to which the real 
phenomena of life and the world are mor 
impressive than superhumat 
impersonations or legendary 


mythical 
heroes Oo! 
any stately pomp and circumstance. 

It is to this modern nature in man, sti 
fallible in all its enlightenment, stil 
struggling for more light and for great 
freedom of expression, though liberated 
from so many old obsessions and tyran 
nies and sophistical entanglements, that 
the art of fiction especially appeals—not 
as a representative art, with the old dé 
tachment from life, but as immediatel) 
creative within the bounds of a living 
human experience. There is room withi 
these bounds, so wide and ineluding s 
many and so novel variations, for sucl 
detachment as is necessary for art’s sake 
enough, also, for the har 
monious selection and significant visua 
ization essential to form; and stimulant 
motive enough for dramatic tension. Th« 


suggestion 


imagination which shapes modern life. 
creating experience, is not far remove 
from that which creatively embodies this 
experience in the most vital modern fictio1 

In art as in life the creative, the real 
and the natural—that is, the natural in 
our modern sense of the word, as indi 
cating a nature in man plainly human 
the whole scope of its experience—are 
coming to mean the same thing. 
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An Experiment | ia Archaeology 


S'POSE every man, 
ife. has been overc¢ 


wit ri h quick 


BY ARTHUR 


at some time in his 


me with the desire 


Even a cow-puncher 


o has been spendin’ the best part of 


vears listenin’ to 
eather and autog 


irpaulin a week. 
The trouble 

ou, Billy,” 

is that you ain't been 
pin’ your eyes open 


with 


says Pecos, 


fer chances to 
ealth sudden. The 
West is changin’ fast, 
but you ain't seen any- 
n’ but the same old 
inch of steers right 
ihead. of vou. Tour- 
been flockin’ 
past you singly, in 
pairs, and in droves, 
but you have let ‘em 
go and throw their 
money into the laps of 
less able men, with the 
result that you are 
still fightin’ broncos 
and ropin’ dogies at 
ten a week and spear- 
in’ vour grub outen a 
kittle instid of havin’ 
it served in courses. I 
kin see the day comin’ 
when you will have to 
sell your saddle and 
buy a collie and go to 
sheep - herdin’, or else 
draw porch room on 
the sunny side of some 
poorhouse.” 


amass 


ists have 


[ didn’t pay much attention to Pecos, ‘caus 
I'd seen and heard lots of other gabby cow- 


punchers from the Sout 


too, when he 


was asked jest how he'd 


the creak of saddle 


] 


raphin’ the hides of mort 


ss reluctant horned critters ain’t im- 
Mavbe I wouldn't have had such 
helmin’ desire to be a captain, in- 

f a corp’ral, of industry if it hadn't 

! ler Pecos Johnson, a single cincher 
m Noo Mexico, who strayed onto the 
Wvoming range and had me dreamin’ oft 
ions before he had been sharin’ my 










| hen, 


go to 


hwest country 


work to make a million without heatin’ the 


bi indin’ irons, Pecos *d 


simply shake his head 


wonderful wise-like and say: 


Vor. CXXII.—No 
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and purty 


CHAPMAN 


leave it to me. Tm thinkin’ 
snorin’ holes in your blankets, 
soon I'll spring a scheme on you 
that ‘ll dazzle you so you'll have to wear 
blinders fer a month.” 

Things went on that way till the last 
days of the fall round-up, and after the 
shipped and the outfit was 


‘Oh, you 


vhile you're 


peeves was all 


headed home Pecos unfolded his plan fer 
puttin’ us both on good grass 
“ The tourist—the gentle Eastern tourist, 


with his vacation money in his pocket—he’s 
our game.” said Pecos 

‘If vou mean that we're to turn 
] 
wl 


guides 

K country, you git my excuses right 
now,” I declared, 
horse-wrangl« t 
lar guide in the Jackson 
country one season, and 
havin’ my head 
off seven 


in th 
firmly *T was 
most pop 
Hole 
alter 
almost blowed 
times by irresponsible 
doods, and gittin’ no sleep on ae 
count of wimmen whose favorite 
specialty was screechin’ that there 
was rattlers in their tents, I quit 
the game.” 


r to the 


YOu'D SWEAR Y WAS KIN’ ON HANDIWORK 


THAT WAS AT LEAST A TH SAND 


STATI 
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Your ignorance makes me onhappy 


sail Pecos If you've read the lives of 
rich men in the noospapers weve got the 
bunkhouse papered with voull remembe1 
that they didnt make their fortunes by 
follerin’ the day wage plar What they ve 
done is to git an inspiration and then foller 
that inspiration to the limit 

Wel 1 ain't nat’rally pessimistic,” | 
remarked, but af anybody has ever seen 


an inspiration ecavortin’ around this here 


panorama of sage-brush and gumbo, I'll help 


him hang its hide on the fence When did 
you ever git an inspiration here?” 

| got one the first dav we rode circle 
from the round-up camp on Dry Guleh,” 
said Pecos 1 found an ideal place tor 
makin’ a fortu slicker ‘“n a gold-min 
You know m tampin’-ground’s the Sout 


west country, where cliff-dwellin’s is thicker 
n tenement-houses in Noo Yor I've found 
an ideal place fer a cliff-dwellin’ not half a 
mile f'm the line cabin where we've got to 
spend the winter 

But there ain’t no cliff-dwellin’ there,” 
I put in because I’ve rode through that 
country fifty times, and [ know the ab 


origineses had more sense than to settle 
in a place that’s dry as a bone and 
with hardly enough feed to keep a Shet- 
land pony alive 

Of course there ain't any cliff-dwellin 
there,” snorted Pecos If you was half as 
quick with vour gun as you are with them 
hair-trigger doubts of yvourn, you could beat 


Wild Bill Hieckock’s shootin’ record dead 
CASV What we want to do is to put a 
cliff-dwellin’ there—to supply the deficieney 


left by the unthinkin’ ancients.” 

I must have looked as if I thought Pecos 
was locoed, fer he went on to explain 

You know,” he says, “ that down in the 
cliff - dwellin’ eountry thousands of dood 
tourists f'm the East are puttin’ up their 
good, hard money to go and gaze at the 
ancient handiwork of them forgotten crit 
ters who used to hold forth when Mother 
Nature was a gi girl I've seen ‘em 
come in by droves and pas all kinds of 
fancy prices fer goin’ out and gazin’ on ruins 
that I wouldn't stable a broken-down bronk 
in All the cliff-dwellin’ sites has been 
snapped up. of course, and every doggone 
rancher who has one that can, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be called a ruin 
is makin’ his everlastin’ fortune by showin’ 
the same to ingquirin’ spirits from the 





world’s brain centres There ain't eve 
been any cliff-dwellers in this country, it 
is true, but that needn't keep us out of 
the 


game I have found a spot where a 
cliff-dwellin’ can be built in a few days by 
a couple of husky moderns like us We 
have got to spend all winter alone in that 


line cabin, and we can put in some of the 
time constructin’ the cliff-house instead of 
playin’ seven-up. Then we can advertise 
our discovery to the world, and next sum 
mer we can quit the cow game and begin 
guidin’ a large and inereasin’ mob of sight 
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seers who are willin’ to put up with—an 
fer—the discomforts of pack-train travel 
There's no use denyin’ that | was inte) 
ested in Peecos’s scheme In fact 1 wa 
prickin’ up my ears like a range hoss that 
had got his first whill of oats When w 
reached the line cabin, where we was 
hang out fer the winter, the first thing w 
did was to light out fer the site of the 


proposed cliff - dwellin It was in a 


ruleh Chere was a few cottonwoods in t 
bottom of the draw. and half-way up on 
side there was a sort of cave that eould b 
reached by a trail from below 

“We'll build a house right in that 


ay 
frontin’ the gulch,” said Pecos, pointin’ a 
it with an air of pride ‘It “ll sure lool 
fine from here r from acrost the gul 


Them amatoor photographers will shoot u 


their films by the vard gettin picters 


the place where the eliff-dwellers used to 


hold forth against their hereditarv ene 
mies, the creat-grandfathe 


We kin fix up a kiva. o1 


s of the Siou 

council-chambe1 
in the dwellin’, and it might pav to have 
a burial-place from where we kin drag a 
occasional mummy I know a curio mai 
in Denver who has bought a noospaper and 
a circus with the proceeds of the mummy 
manufacturin’ game He is supplyin’ mum 
mies fer some of the oldest established cliff 
house businesses in the Southwest. and his 
goods allus pleas« He kin also supply us 
with what we need in the way of necklaces 
pottery, farmin’ implements, skulls, or an 

thin’ else the clifl-dwellers was in the habit 
of usin’ in their line of business. He ain't 
got any more conscience than a_ jack 
rabbit has hoofs. and backed by a veniu 
like that, we can’t help but win % 


To say I fell in with Peecos’s scheme is 
puttin’ it mild [ was simply bogged it 
enthusiasm in a minute We hadn’t been 
established in the line cabin two weeks be 
fore we had a fine start on the cliff-dwellin 
The gulch was full of nice round stones 
just the right sort fer makin’ walls Pecos 
mixed the mortar from the “*dobe soil, and 
he had a trick of smudgin’ it with smok 
and also givin’ the stones a coatin’ of the 
same. When he got them black stones and 
mortar in place you'"d swear you was 
lookin’ en handiwork that was at least a 
thousand years old 

We got along so well with the plan that 
we wasn’t satisfied with just a house of on 
room. We made a reg’lar palace of it and 
strung rooms along until they filled up th 
hull eave We built the ruins of ovens 
and council-chambers, and we made lots 
of little doorways that we had to crawl 
through. The eceilin’s, too, we made low 
as Pecos said the cliff-dwellers was a little 
people, and we didn’t want to overlook any 
bet and commit anything that some sci 
entific sharp ‘d pull on us as an anachron 
ism—a big word that Pecos was uncommo 
fond of usin’. 

After we had the cave filled with a string 
of stone tenement-houses Peeos. jest fer 





wot eee ‘ 
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| measure, has the 
in of a communal 
se built on the top 
he elitl above the 
iin dwellin’s Phi 
nt take ong, as 


jest built the walls 


a foot or so and 
n scattered stones 
ll is il the 
iildin had been 
lown 
Phat ll make a 
point said Ps 
is an tell 
isitors that this house 
st ave been cle 
ved by the Injuns 
vas tin cliff 


ers’ mortal ene 
es Ladies and 
ts atte! the com 
nal house up here 
destroved there 
every evidence to 
iat the eliff- 

ers retreated to 
jouses in the 


vhere they 

made a successful de 
nee ind where they 
1 until they was 
overcome in the vol- 
ini eruption that 


ered a great part 


this country with 


Pecos practised talk 

e this so he could 
spring it on visitors, 
sure did it so fine that s 


1 he mmetimes 
[ had to lay down my trowel and gaze at 
im in admiration. If there was any man 


ver had a genius fer onusual combinations 
of words, it was that Pecos man. 

It was a fine open winter and there wasn’t 
much to do in lookin’ after the cattle, and 


e got along fine with our work Nobody 
me out to see us and we knowed we 
} 


vouldn’t be disturbed. The curio man from 
Denver sent up a fine lot of mummies and 
skulls and pottery. He said it was some 
new models he had just turned out and 
as the finest and most ancient-lookin’ stuf! 
e had ever manufactured. He guaranteed 
t to be inspection-proof and said it would 

im the gaze of any Smithsonian sharp 
Next to the genuine Navajo blankets lh 
was manufacturin’ in Hoboken, New Jersey 
he considered his archylogical relies his 
finest line. , 

After we got the cliff-dwellin’s fixed to 
our satisfaction Pecos went out and drove 
a stake in the middle of the euleh and 
took the place as a placer claim, and 


[ done likewise and took up a elaim 
adjoinin’ his 

There ain't no mineral here.” said Pt 
cos, “ but that gives us pertection against 
iny unscrupulous gent who ain't animate 


by our high sense of honor and who thinks 
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he sees a chance to come along here and 
scoop us out of this heritage we have re 

ceived from the ancients Now, after we 
destroy these here mortar-boards and rub a 
little more of our sixteenth-century finish 


on some spots of the walls that look a little 


oo new, we'll be ready to throw open our 
liff ruins fer the inspection of any one who 
vants to pav us fer bringin’ ’em hither.” 
It was well along toward first - chinook 
time when we rode out and spread the news 
of our find. I knowed a noospaper man at 
Chevenne whose specialty was supplyin’ hair 
raisin’ tales of Western life to the Eastern 
press, and IT got him to come up and look 
over the place He was greatly impressed, 
and he sure did work it for all it was 
worth, fer pretty soon he begins sendin’ us 
got in the Eastern 
Sunday papers, showin’ the wonderful new 
cliff ruins that had been discovered by two 
cowboys in Drv Gulch, and how the ruins 


full-page stories he had 


was easily accessible and offered one of the 
most wonderful attractions the West af 
forded to sightseers 

We put up signs in Bovina, th littl 
eatth shippin’ town that was the nearest 
railroad point, callin’ attention to the clifl 
ruins: and Peeos was perticl’erly proud of 
the one he stuck in the depot, which read 


as follers: 
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: fore the summer was well started we had 
tourists and Gents Atenshun to git more hosses and send out a ree’la j 
Don’t fail to ea the dRy GulCH elif string of pack-trains every day We t : 


st. Reads lik: all kinds of tenderfeet, includin’ a generou ; 


st. Most won- sprinklin’ of schoolma’ams fm the East 





DweLings, ten mile 
a Messuge from the Pa 

















DeRful ColEkshun of Mummys and We charged ‘em good stiff rates fer the us 
PoTerie in ExistUnCe. gOoD campInG of saddle-hosses and fer puttin’ ‘em up ii 
on the GRounD. PAck Trains daiLY, tents at the ruins. We had a permane: 
frOM Lone Star stabul. Get RaTes of camp there with two cooks and several a 
OWners THere SCientists SPecialLLy tendants, and the money was flowin’ to 
inViTed . like water. We kep’ the Denver curio ma 
busy makin’ more mummies, as we made 


specialty of draggin’ a new mummy fror 
I didn’t like that last about invitin’ sci- the ruins every other day This we cou < 
entists. It seemed like courtin’ trouble; but generally sell fer fifty dollars without 


al 
Pecos insisted you had to make some blufl trouble, and when mummies wholesale ar 
like that, and if any bunch of scientists got only $5.48, f. o. b Denver, v« 
too busy with geologists’ 


lu can 3&8 
we was makin’ plent 
of profit Then, toe 
we had aie standart . 


hammers and microscopes 
he'd run ‘em off into the 
sage-brush. I didn’t say 
any more, but helped vil 












rate of ten dollars fe 
every skull that 

1 string of pack-horses 
and prepare fer the 
season We didn't 
have to wait long 
fer the May snows 


dug out of the ruins 
and pieces of potter 
ranged from fifty cent 
fer tragments to i 
hundred dollars fe 
complete specimens 
The Denver curio man 


complained that ‘ 
was crowdin’ him, a1 
that he was atral 


such a constant rus 
of orders would cause 
his workmanship t 

deteriorate, and tha 
he might make a flaw 
somewheres that wou 

be fatal to his reputa 
tion, but Pecos was 
gittin’ careless an 
told him to fill the 
orders and neve 
mind quality. 

* Too strong nothin 
said Pecos when I re 
monstrated with hin 
fer chargin’ a tourist 
two hundred _ dollars 
fer a fresh mumm 
that had just got i 
the day before % 
turned that feller loos« g 
with a pickaxe and 
let him dig the mum 
my out hisself. You oughter heard his yell 
of delight when he found it By the tim 
[ got to him he was down on his knees 
huggin’ the thing, and the tears of joy was 


runnin’ down his face. That give me a 2 
HE COVERED US WITH A SIX-INCH GUN AND CON chanct to cut the price tag off the mummy : 
FUSION, WHILE HE TOLD US THAT WE WERE FAKERS which tag had been left on by mistake when Pa 

[ buried it. The tenderfoot will never miss 

his two hundred, while he has been mad 
wasn’t off before we begin to get letters happy fer life by gittin’ the chanct to go ; 
askin’ all about the wonderful ruins. We back East and tell all his wonderin’ friends $ 
had the Cheyenne noospaper man answer how he dug up with his own hands a mumm : 
those and the descriptions didn’t lose that makes the mortal remains of Rameses t 








nothin’ by his tellin’ Then people begin Il. look like a infant.” 
droppin’ off the train fer a day or two to Just the same, I was some worried ove 
see the much-advertised cliff ruins, and be the turn matters was takin’, with Pecos 




















wort 
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tin’ more reckless every day To be sure 
mor vas comin’ in, and | was beginnin 

ave visions of buyin’ a cattle ranch down 

e Rio Grande with my million. And 


Pecos ‘d laugh away my fears, and jest 
ow that he was right he’d go out and 

a chunk of pottery fet enough money 

ste a whole china-store 

We got to thinkin’ of openin’ an auto- 
ile service, doublin’ our rates, and put 
a bio hotel facing the cliff ruins 

1 one ay there comes along a littl 
tacled, black-whiskered man who talke 

usted English that he kept you d 


ioments, and trouble follered in his wake 





ke a cloudburst 
From the first [ seed the feller and tool 
e of his long line of scientifie handles 
it stuck out in front of the name on 
visitin’- card I knowed he meant our 
on I was fer refusin’ to let him go 
r to the cliff-dwellin’s, but Pecos, bein 
ill puffed up with pride and the lust of 





ggone it, he’s just the man we 
unt This Perfesser Spoofenberger, 01 
atever his name is, went through all 

big German universities, sometimes two 


it a jump He is the greatest scientific 
irp in the world, but you bet we can foc 
im After he’s dug up a skull and a mum 


my he'll write us up in all the scientifi 


nagazines, and we'll have scientists flockin 
ere from all over the world. We ean sell 
ut to some big college that is backed by a 
multimillionaire, and after that we'll have 
thin’ to do but spend our winnin’s By 
ill means, he’s got to be took over to the 
iff-dwellin’s We've got to take him our 
ves ind we've vot to see that he’s fooled 
artistically and to the limit his ain’t ne 
b fer hired help.” 
So we took the pertesset over to the eliff 


WHFE * John. here’s a letter from Au 
HusBaNnpb. “ But, hang it! my dear, Mo 
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dwellin’s, him bein’ silent most of the way 
kcept to ask a few questions in that busted 
dialect of his, which Pecos answered in his 
ruide-book stvle The perfesser seen every 


thing there was to see at the ruins He 
broke off bits of the plaster, but seemed satis 
fied, and | seen Pecos breathe easier He 
ug up pottery and a skull and a mummy 


ind bought ‘em all at big tiggers and Pecos 
begin to swell and swell with pride 

But at last he got us at the camp-fire at 
night, and, droppin’ s dialect and _ his 
whiskers, he covered us with a six-gun and 
confusion, while he told us that we was 
fakers of the worst kind and that we was 


to git out of the country before daylight o7 
he would have us tarred and feathered and 
used as tree decorations 

You know the temper of this here com 
munity and you know what ‘d happen to you 
if | was to expose you,” he says in a voice 
that cut like steel You've got a chance 
to make the mornin’ train by fast ridin’ and 
vou'll be out of harm’s way when I publish 
this swindle broadeast. as I’m goin’ to do 
Now hustle and saddle up.” 

There was nothin’ fer us to do but pull 
uur freights as he suggested, and we saddled 
up and started forth into the onfeelin’ world 
without so much as a word of protest But 
est as we was startin’ Pecos pulls up his 
hoss and calls out 

Who are you, anyway, stranger 

I’m the Denver curio man you've been 
buyin’ your mummies from,” was the answe1 
I’ve reformed a 
Army, but before L quit the fakin’ business 
vowed I'd stop anybody who was a bigger 
faker than I was and you fellows have been 
elected Now vamos!” 

And by mornin’ we was in the smoke 


id joined the Salvation 


trvin’ to build a new fortune on the ruins 
of our shattered dream. 





Fin... Saat 
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‘Cornelia’'s Jewels 


CORNELIA, “As 7 a going awa for st 
{ y house, I ild like to put n ‘i 


lenposit 
ie] 


For the Bird 


D' RING a grammar lesson in one of the 
Cleveland pul lic schools the teacher wa 


telling the bovs of the functions of th 
hyphen She wrote upon the blackboard 
several instances of the correct as well as 
the incorrect use of that mark. Among thes 
was “ bird-cage.” 

“What is the reason.” she 


| 


boy, as she pointed to the 


asked ot one 
| word, “ for pla 

ing a hyphen between * bird’ and ‘ cage’?” 
short silence the lad, who had 
been unjustly reckoned as one of the dullest 
in the class, replied 
“It’s for the bird 


\Iter a 
to perch on, ma’am.” 


Pouring 
Miss PAYNE—you know Jane’s friend 
Miss Payne 

Well, they were chatting in the rain 
At the front loor, and she asked Jane 
lf, like a dear, she'd come and “ pour ” 
On Tuesday four; 
And Jame said What 

mol 


afternoon it 


* Yes eould she, 


Now, it so happened that the rair 
In some way overheard Miss Payne 
When making her request of Tane 

So Mr. Rain, who teas adored 

Puesday came abroad 


and poured 


and 
poured! 


(+ BORGE ALISON. 
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time and sha 


is 1 


the little kitty 
\ dirty-faced 


ingward and gro 


* Gee! ain’t 


Confused 

LIttteE Mary 
school). ** Oh, Geor 
ton. did wou eat 
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No Competition 
A old judge of the 
New York Supreme 
Court, meeting a frien 
in a neighboring villags 
exclaimed, “ Why, wha 
are you doing here 
“T’m at 
make an honest liv 
ing.” was the reply. 
Phen you'll sue 
ceed,” said the judge 
for you have no com 
petition.’ 


The Result 
HE young 


work trying 


teacher 


looked around it 

the little assemblag: 
that constituted the 
slum kindergarten « 
which she had take! 
charge, and began it 
sweet curgling tone 
supposed to express il 
tense interest in het 
subject, “ Now, I won 
. der how many litt k 


children here this morn 


ing can tell me whether 


wears Tur or feathers 
urchin rolled his eyes ceil 
uned, audibly 

she never seen a cat?” 


Dat ‘ 
ist home from 
ge and Martha 

the stole app 


Nunday 
Washing 
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‘“Who Cares if it D« 


Brief Alf Around 
ast, who mat png the questions put on one occasion 


YOUNG woman from the E 


What's your name?” she asked when the \ 


Mv name Hong Long I! 
Celestial, with much gravity. 
And I am Mrs. Harring 


Buckingham,” said his new employer. nis 
im afraid I shall never be able to remem- ABY FLORENCI vas much annoyed 
ber your name it’s so long I shall eall when her mother would not allow het 
vou John.” to go to see her little cousin who iad 
All light,” returned the Chinese, with a the measles 
suspicion of a smile. “ Your namee_ too ‘Why, mamma, you know I theldom take 
ngee, too. I eallee you Charley.” the meathles,” said Florence in a_ plead- 
ing tone. 
Too Full Hero Worship 
LITTLE girl was visiting Old Point for HE firemen’s parade passed the primary 
the first time, and her father took het school just § as the little ones wer 
bathe in the ocean Nothing more ex dismissed 
tensive than the bath-tub at home had been When Willie reached ome his mothe 
her experience noticed he was under the influence of som 


\s she waded out, tightly 


ither’s hand, she was presently up to her 


neck in the water. 
Oh! Papa.” she exclaime 
out; it's too full.” 


liminaries had been settled. 
00,” said the 


com 


‘ton Richard 


holding her dee; 


( 


yesn’t Rain” 


Why Elijah Did It 


‘i ried a Seattle man, recently had a novel ; teacher of a Sunday-school class 
experience when she engaged her first in Trenton was this: “* Why did Elijah put 
Chinese cook. water on the sacrifice 


fter some hesitation an answer was forth 
ing from a little girl in front, who said: 


‘To make the gravy, ma’am.” 


A Good Habit 


» emotion. so she said. gently 


‘Willie dear, what is the matte 


lasping his littl inds he solemnly 


d, “take me said, 
‘Mother. I touched a fireman 
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The Story Hour 





Freddy Simpson’s Misfortune 
BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


KEDDY SIMPSON—he ain’t never had a lickin’ in his life: 


Not even when he broke th’ blade o’ his pa’s bran’-new knife, 
\n’ eut th’ parlor carpet, an’ made gouges in th’ floor, 
An’ whittled his in-nishuls, too, right on their big front door. 
You see, his ma opposes any punishment like that 
Why, she jest reasoned with him when he spoiled his pa’s new hat 


Huh! Walter Perkins told him how his pa would take a switch 
\n’ whip him so th’ places for a day or so would itch! 

An’ I told Freddy Simpson “bout th’ lickin’s that I get 

So hard sometimes I'd ruther stand up for my meals than set 

An’ Osear Jones, an’ Rufus an’ Bob an’ Freckles Smith, 

They said they'd take th’ lickin’s rather than be reasoned with 
Us boys, we got to tellin’ Freddie how th’ whippin’s feel, 

\n’ how your pa whacks harder when you wriggle ‘round an’ squeal 
\n’ how you holler to him, “I won’t do it any more!” 

(An’ how you just don’t do it, long as you keep feelin’ sore. 

An’ we got Freddy Simpson to believe it isn’t fair 

Fer his folks jest to reason—when th’ reasons never scare. 





so Freddy Simpson started out to-day to be real bad. 

An’ played some tricks at breakfast till his pa was awful mad 

An’ started out to reason—but Fred kept a-makin’ noise 

An’ said, “ Wh don't you lick me like the others does their boys?” 
An’ so his pa he licked him, an’ now Freddy says his ma 

Spent all th’ mornin’ reasonin’ about it to his pa. 
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